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Bulger’s dream, 
Boston’ s nightmare 


HYNES: 


Willian Bulger. -PrancisX:Joyce 
: by Scot Lehigh 
/m.the 15 months since it opened for business, the newly rebuilt John 
= B. Hynes’Memorial Convention Center, designed to lure scores of 

i’ conventions, thousands of attendees, and millions of dollars to 

; Boston, has fast acquired a reputation as a troubled hall that fails to 
: deliver on its promises. Convention planners say that the Massachusetts 

: Convention Center Authority (MCCA) management team put in place by 

: Francis X. Joyce, former chief of staff to Senate President William Bulger, is 
: occasionally deceitful, frequently evasive, often indifferent to client needs, 
: and sometimes downright hostile to requests that the MCCA take _ 

- responsibility foritsownerrors. 

: Inthe short time’since the rebuilt Hynes opened for business, MCCA 


; management has alienated a number of large professional associations with 


: unfulfilled commitments, double-booked halls, inadequate service, and an 
uncooperative — even belligerent — attitude when it comes to fielding 


: make their cities winners in the highly competitive meeting-place market, 
: dissatisfaction with the Hynes has become so pronounced that: 
: @One major trade association witha long history of Boston conventions is 


city’s popularity with its members. 
e Another large association plans to avoid using the Hynes altogether 


News 


BACKSTAGE 
DRAMA 


‘Caldwell’s 


unfortunate 
encore 


by Maureen Dezell (Page 8) 


SENATE 
WRONGS, 
GAY 


RIGHTS? 
Why a 
tarnished 
may help 
the bill 


by John Medearis (Page 3) 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


SECTION ONE, MARCH 31, 1989 


SHORT STOPS 


2 HERO OF THE WEEK 
Boston Youth Theater 


The Boston Youth Theater opens its original 
production of High Gear at International Place on April” 
13. Since it was founded by Elaine Koury 11 years ago, 
more than 700 inner-city teenagers have participated in 
the company’s stage performances, tours, and school 
and television programs. More than a million people 
have seen the group perform. The company has won 
coveted awards, including an Emmy ard the Ollie 
award for children’s programming. Boston Youth 
Theater alumni have gone on to perform with Alvin 
Ailey, Woody Allen, and Andre Heller, 

Because of lack of funding for youth social-service _ 

ams, the Boston Youth Theater is folding after — 
High Gear closes. According to Koury, the teenagers 
who participate in the program are needier than they've 
been in the past. The problems they face — living in 
neighborhoods besieged by drug wars, struggling with. 
poverty, trying to learn in mediocre schools — are 
increasing. The availability of social services to help 
cope with those problems has decreased. 

“Organizations like ours are being asked to continue 
doing what we do and a whole lot of other things that 
we can’t do,” says Koury. “We can’t turn kids away 
because of their problems. But we only have a staff of 
three.” 

The Boston Youth Theater has given respite from the 
grinding, sometimes devastating turmoil of the inner 
city to its members and their urban audiences. It is 
tragic it can no longer do so. But the company still 


deserves to take a bow. 


"on registering and turning out blacks, Hispanics, and 
poor white voters. 


using demographic data to predict the result of higher be 
turnout among the Rainbow Coalition groups. Last i oe 
week he discussed his study with the Phoenix. me ‘hin cae 
“| looked at each and every state that Bush won, and a 

- estimated the effect of up to a 20-point increase in x 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 
Ruy A. Teixeira 


There is no presidential pot of gold at the end of Jesse 
Jackson’s rainbow, says Ruy A. Teixeira, an expert on 
American voting behavior and a senior analyst in the az" 
Washington office of Abt Associates. Since Dukakis’s 
loss, Jackson has repeatedly said that the Democrats a 
could have won if they had concentrated more strongly | 


But the facts just don’t bear Jackson out, says 
Teixeira, who has test-marketed Jackson’s claims by 


turnout among blacks, Hispanics, and poor whites. 
What I found is, if you increased black turnout by 10 
points in every state that Bush won, the Democrats 
wind up getting Illinois and Maryland, for a total of 34 
electoral votes. . . . If you make it a 20-point increase 
among blacks, Hispanics, and the white poor, that adds 
one more state to the three I just mentioned: California. 
The end result is that Dukakis still loses by over 100 
electoral votes. What that means to me is that even 
under the most generous, almost preposterous 
assumptions about a high level of turnout among 
blacks, Hispanics and white poor, it isn’t going to be 
even close to enough for Democrats to win elections as” 
long as the level of support is as low as it is among the 
broad sectors of the middle-class electorate, working- . 
class ethnics, and Southerners.” 


8 


THE SIGN-UP SHEET 


The Beantown Parade, a 15-kilometer walk to benefit the Multiple Sclerosis Society, April 9. 
The route is from Boston Common to Boston College. Walkers will raise funds by taking pledges for 
each kilometer they complete. Call:'890-4990. 


= “Creating Solutions/Saluting Creations,” a conference of the New England Association of 


Young » April 13 through'15, Boston Park Plaza Hotel and Towers. Workshops, panels, 
and seminars will be held for teachers, administrators, parents, and daycare providers. Call 
536-2574. 


Training sessions to teach 2 moar to answer hotline calls and provide legal advocacy in cases of 
domestic violence and sexual assault, run by Women’s Protective Services, a program of the 
Boston YWCA’s West Suburban Branch in Natick, beginning April 18. Call Fran at (508) 653-4464. 


WalkAmerica, a walk-a-thon to benefit the March of Dimes Birth Defects F 
April 23, beginning and ending at Boston Common. Volunteers are also needed to help out on walk 


day. Call 329-1360. 


= Catholic Charities needs volunteers to help refugees and immigrants find housing, learn 
English, and become familiar with local institutions. Call D. Hopkins at 723-9078. 


An awards dinner, to benefit the Massachusetts Coalition for the Homeless, April 9, 4 to 
8 p.m., Park Plaza Hotel, Boston. The event includes dinner, awards presentation, and 
entertainment Tickets are $30. Call Meryl Langbort at 451-0707. 


Compiled by Audra Shanley 


. Justice is not being served, as a murder is going 
unpunished. 


— Mayor Flynn, reacting to Judge Charles 
reinstate murder charges against Albert Lewin | 
in the death of Detective Sherman Griffiths 


‘tou Mayor, but that’s the only 
intelligent utterance you've made in this entire sordid 


matter. 


You and the rest of the citizenry ought to be outraged 
that Griffiths’s killer will not likely be brought to justice. 
But your latest comment, along with your earlier - 
excoriation of Lewin’s attorney for “representing drug 
dealers to make a quick buck,” suggests you are either 
pathetically stupid or dangerously cynical in your 
analysis of this matter. 

Yes, it is tragic that Griffiths was killed, but the 
evidence in this case makes it clear that if your police 

t had its way and Lewin were prosecuted and 
convicted, the tragedy would be compounded: of all the 
suspects in this case, Lewin is the least likely to be the 
killer. 

The evidence that compelled Judge Grabau not to 
reinstate the murder charges against Lewin, in simple 
English, Mr. Mayor, describes a de facto police 
conspiracy to frame Lewin. 

Maybe your police department simply wanted to beat 
the heat by convicting someone for Griffiths’s murder, 
which would be bad enough; of course, it’s also 
possible that its motivation was even more sinister (cf. 
Serpico — it’s in the video stores). 

In any event, your outrage ought to be directed at a 
corrupt and incompetent police department — your 
police department. Maybe you're too stupid to 
understand that. Or maybe you're dumb like a fox, and 
are knowingly — demagogically — drawing the 
public’s understandable ire away from its rightful 
target, a police department's -- your police 
department's — criminal malfeasance. 

— Richard Gaines 


THE ERRORS 


OF HER WAY 
Fact-checking Norma Nathan 


Better late than nebbish 

The Eye: “Bulletin, bulletin, bulletin!” read the lead on 
Norma’s March 22 column. “Kitty Dukakis has lit on 
Liz Taylor's lit'ry lioness to scribble her memoirs. And 
she’s none other than (the envelope, please) Jane 
Scovell, Brookline High School, ’52.” 

The truth: The envelope had actually been opened 12 
days earlier, when the March 10 Boston Globe, 
on Mrs. Dukakis’s press conference after her return from 
her alcohol-recovery treatment at the Edgehill center, 
wrote, “Yesterday, she announced the name of her book 
collaborator — Jane Scovell — who wrote ‘Elizabeth 
ae Off,’ the best-selling biography of Elizabeth 

ay or. ” 


Just spell my name right 
: The Eye: Writin ng in her March 26 column, Norma 
noted that Boston City Councilor Rosaria Salerno had 
named Brad Seaman as her campaign fundraiser. 
The truth: As any Eye should know, “see” is spelled 
“s-e-e.” That's Brad Seeman. 


What's 15 years among friends? 

The Eye: On March 27, Norma stated that would-be 
candidate for secretary of State Peter Koutoujian was 
“an 18-year-veteran of the Waltham City Council.” 

The truth: Koutoujian, who has worked at City Hall 
as a councilor, assistant city clerk, and finally city clerk 
since 1963, actually spent only three years — from 1968 
to 1971 — on the Waltham City Council. 


What's the capital of North Dakota? 

The Eye: In the March 28 column, Norma noted that 
state deputy secretary of Environmental Affairs Bill 
Eichbaum “is looking for a new environment . . . and 
will return to Maryland Friday where he is a candidate 
for that state’s secretary of environment.” 

The truth: Close but no cigar. The job opening is 
actually in a state near Maryland, in fact, contiguous to 
Maryland, but it is not in Maryland. It is in the 
neighboring state of Delaware. 


i just met a girl named Maria 

The Eye: On March 29, Norma announced that 
“Boston School Committee member John Nucci has 
tapped Maria DeLibero of East Boston, as fund-raiser 
for his councilor-at-large campaign.” 

The truth: As any Eye should know, Maria’s last name 
is spelled with two 7's. That's DiLibero. 

. * 

If you're the victim of an error in a Norma Nathan 
column, or if you’re simply aware of one, please call us at 
the EYE-MADE-A-MISTAKE hotline — 536-5390 — and 
ask for Mel. Oo 
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TALKING 


POLITICS 


Senate wrongs, 
gay rights? 


BY JOHN MEDEARIS 


Senate last Tuesday during an unusual closed- 

door meeting between proponents and opponents 
of rules reform. During the meeting, attended by about 
half the Senate’s 40 legislators and described by one 
participant as “impassioned at times,” members of the 
Senate's rules-reform caucus argued that the body must 
become more accessible to the public and more 
responsive to the wishes of the majority, whereas 
members of the Senate Committee on Rules, led by its 
chairman, Senate President William Bulger, defended 
the upper chamber’s undemocratic rules as bulwarks 
against public pressure. 

The discussion, according to several Senate sources, 
turned to the gay-rights bill, an issue that in the Senate is 
inextricably bound to both rules reform and the body’s 
tarnished public image. Long-time senators, some 
“hostile” to the reform caucus, dismissed the pressure 
for rules reform as a hasty response to public anger at the 
Senate’s killing of the gay-rights bill early last year, the 
sources said. Bulger and other senators ridiculed what 
they termed the caucus’s attempts to rescue the Senate 
from “disrepute.” Reformers pleaded that their very 
careers are tied to making the Senate more open and 
responsive to the will of the majority. 

The meeting was evidence of growing dissatisfaction 
with the Senate’s undemocratic and unresponsive 
image. And it’s primarily because of that dissatisfaction 
that the gay- rights bill may have the best shot at Senate 
passage it’s ever had. 

The connection between the issues is a matter of 
recent history. The Senate never looked more out of ; 
touch with the public than it did 15 months ago, when a | 
majority of 22 members supporting that year’s gay- 
rights bill was unable to rescue the legislation from the 
Senate’s star chamber, the Committee on Bills in the 


T he winds of change gusted through the state 


. Third Reading, before the end of the legislative session. 


Gay-rights activists protested and editorialists howled _ 
when the bill ran up against the stifling rules of the 
Senate and died atthe hands of a small but persistent 
band of opponents'who kept the civil-rights legislation 


from ever single up-or-down vote. 
_ That's why it’ this*yearthe gay “Fights. # 


bill faces its best odds for enactment by the Senate since 
it was first proposed — odds still probably not better 
than even but certainty better than ever before. Gay- 
rights-bill supporters are focusing on two promising 
changes in the Senate since the bill was scuttled more 
tharva year ago. The 1988 elections increased, by most 
counts, the majority ‘infavor of gay rights from 22 to 24 
of 40 senators. And the new'chairman of the Committee 
on Bills in the Third Reading, gay-rights-bill opponent 
William Q. MacLean Jr. (D-Fairhaven); has said he 
doesn't “now” intend to hold up the bill in his - 
committee as did his predecessor, Arthur Lewis Jr. (D- 
Boston), who was the Senate's strongest gay-rights 
opponent. 

Those changes in the Senate have left gay-rights 
supporters like Arline Isaacson, co-chair of the Gay and 
Lesbian Political Caucus, cautiously optimistic about the 
possibility of concluding the 15-year effort to enact a 
gay-rights bill in Massachusetts. Some senators share 
that sense of optimism. 

“It does look like a better shot,” says Richard Kraus 
(D-Arlington). “I know that some of the people who 
have been around for a long time in the Senate are 
talking like it’s going to happen this year. They've never 
talked like that before. om the tea leaves and the auguries 
look good.” 

But those two new cigs — the growing majority for 
gay rights and MacLean’s statements on his current 
intentions not to hold the bill in Third Reading — are 
really only a part of a larger change in the Senate, 
reflected in Tuesday's meeting on rules reform. 

The Senate leadership faces a growing minority of 
senators who are disenchanted with the way the body is 
run and whose political careers are linked to a 
commitment to greater openness in the legislature. 
Passage of the gay-rights bill, which is favored by most 
members, hangs on how the Senate chooses to deal with 
growing disagreement between much of the Senate's 
leadership and many of its newer members over a key 
question: will the majority rule? 

Nothing in the changing character of the Senate, of 
course, will keep the gay-rights bill from undergoing a 
lengthy — and at times probably nasty — debate. That 
debate is likely to mirror last week’s House deliberations 
on the measure. 

As in past years, opponents tried to draw House 
debate into a tangle of issues that are largely irrelevant to 
the purpose of the gay-rights bill. The measure would 
simply add to the authority of the Massachusetts 
Commission Against Discrimination (MCAD), the 
state’s civil-rights review board, the right to investigate 
cases of alleged discrimination based on sexual 
preference. The bill is meant to attack discrimination 
against gays and lesbians in housing, hiring, and 
finance. But House opponents last week echoed their 
Continued on page 14 


1 ON THE COVER 
Born out of old-fashioned patronage politics, the Massachusetts 
Convention Center Authority is having a hell of a time meeting the 
new-fangled demands of the service-oriented convention business. 
Scot Lehigh reports on a Hynes Convention Center that is single- 
handedly removing the welcome mat from Boston. 


8 UNFORTUNATE ENCORE by Maureen Dezell 

Bizarre and byzantine backstage bickering as Sarah Caldwell 
struggles to retain control of the opera company she has driven into 
near-bankruptcy. 

10 THEINFLUENCE PEDDLERS | 
You can’t tell the good advocates trom the bad advocates without a 
Phoenix scorecard. 

12 DON’T QUOTE ME by Richard Gaines. 
The game sounded great. But what w the score? 


18 SPURIOUS 
Eye of the salamander, nose 0 of the 


34 CLASSIFIEDS. 


1 JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE? by Joe ann 
Lisa Becker-Grimshaw was terrified of her battering husband. One 
day, she fought back and her husband died. Hers became the state‘s 
first 3 eum using an expert witness to plead the battered-woman 
syndrome. 


2 URBAN EYE by Becky Batcha 
Plus, “‘The Straight [ Dope” and the Boston Hit List. 


8 RESTAURANTS by Robert Nadeau 
Grazing is a gas at Bluestone Bistro. Plus, the Phoenix Restaurant 
** “Guide and eating cheap at the Deli Haus in “Five & Dine.“ 


“ 15 PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
HOMICIDE CLASSIFIEDS 
ARTS 
2. RA AYS A'WEEK 
if hot, it's in the Phoenix. so pay a visit to our Listings pages . before 
you step out. If you‘re movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash,’ 
_ Boston's most inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up on the “State of the Art.’ And in “Next Weekend,” 


Jimmy Guterman says that the Neville Brothers make music in the 
family way. 


6 FILM 
Owen Gleiberman’s High Hopes are not dashed but, in "Video, x Les 
Daniels is horrified by movies too bad to be bad. Plus, in ‘Trailers,’ 
Sing. Leviathan, and Dead-Bang. 


8 THEATER 
Carolyn Clay makes sense out of Trinity’s The Idiot and Bill Marx talks 
with director Jonas Jurasas; Robin Dougherty talks with Lily Tomlin; 
_ Elizabeth Pincus rounds up the Women in Theatre Festival; and Bill 
Marx catches himself Dreaming with an AIDS Patient. 


ART 

David Bonetti looks back at the avant-garde career of adopted 
Bostonian Gyorgy Kepes; and we look for the heirs of Salvador Dalf at 
the ICA's Spring Benefit at Citi. 


MUSIC 

Milo Miles lassos some C&W; Jimmy Guterman unwraps some Trojan- 
label reggae reissues; in ‘‘Cellars by Starlight,’ Tim Riley eavesdrops 
~ 9m Anastasia Screamed; and Mark Caro hears the frogs croaking on 
Robin Hitchcock’s Queen Elvis. Plus, in “Live and on Record,” 
Bananarama and Véronique Sanson. 


24 HOT DOTS 39 OFF THE RECORD 
LISTINGS 40 FILM LIS 

33 ART LISTINGS 41 FILM 

36 PLAY BY PLAY 


In this month’s Phoenix Literary Section: 50 years ago the magazine essay was a broad-based 
forum of opinion, analysis; and debate. No longer, argues Daniel Harris: today’s popular 


essayists prefer dabbling in chummy reflections rather than tratticking in vigorous ideas. Plus, 
Primo Levi as remembered by a former editor and a review of Levi's collected poems. 


Can't afford to escape to the sunny Caribe? This month's Savor transports you there free, with the 
pick of Boston’s hot new crop of Caribbean restaurants and a cook's guide to island cuisine. 
Plus, the secret to mixing perfect tropical drinks; and the results of our dark-rum taste test. 


Start off the active season at the Outdoor & Adventure Travel Show, April 6 through 9 at the. 
Bayside Expo Center. Our officig] guide has everything you need to get around the show, Plus 
a list of recreation opportunities in New England to keep you busy for months. .. 


Credits: Eric Rasmussen (with News), Michael Gordon/Springtield-Union News (with Lifestyle), 
and Mark Morelli/Trinity Repertory Company (with Arts). 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE, MARCH 31, 1989 


LETTERS 


BLACK AND 
WHITE TV 


1) In his February 24 Arts column, Clif 
Garboden refers to A Man Called Hawk 
as “television's first black drama series 
(unless you count the Richard Roundtree 
semi-series Shaft, which ran briefly in 
‘73-'74).” 

Your reviewer is perhaps too young to 
remember the domestic drama series 
Beulah, which ran for three years (1950- 
53) with Ethel Waters and later Louise 
Beavers starring in the title role, 
supported by black regulars Butterfly 
McQueen and Dooley (Casablanca) 
Wilson. Another domestic series, Julia, 
also ran three years (1968-’71) and 
starred Diahann Carroll as a widowed 
nurse, with Marc Copage, Chuck Wood, 
Paul Winfield, and Fred Williamson in 
her black entourage. 

Then the fall of 1979 saw Paris, with 
James Earl Jones starring as a Los 
Angeles police detective, Lee 
Chamberlin as his wife, and Michael 
Warren (recently of Hill Street Blues) as 
a regular; and Lazarus Syndrome, 
starring Louis Gossett Jr. as a black 
cardiologist, with Sheila Frazier as his 
wife. 

2) No high marks to Bill Marx for his 
claim (Arts, February 17) that the play 
Not About Heroes “opens in 1918.” 
Being a memory play, the work starts in 
the 1930s and then shifts back to 1917. 
It’s the second act that largely takes 
place in 1918. Maybe your critic snoozed 


through Act I. 
Caldwell Titcomb 
Auburndale 
It takes more than a black star to 


define a black TV series — otherwise, 
we could include 1 Spy in our list of 
precedents. Beulah was the first 
“drama” show with a black le 
character, but it hardly dealt with black 
America beyond the Hollywood/Aunt 
Jemima . Julia — a sit-com, 
not a drama — was a breakthrough of 
sorts in an eta of liberal tokenism but 
was roundly criticized for its avoidance 
of race-related content. Aside from Shaft 
(a spinoff of the movies that popularized 
the term “blaxploitation”), Paris and 
Lazarus Syndrome (both short-lived and 
incidental) were television's closest 
atte:npts to bring black America into 
prime time, but again these were shows 
about blacks in the white world. A Man 
Called Hawk is about a black hero who 
deals with the good and the ugly in both 
worlds but (like Shaft) does so from 
inside black America. We're splitting 
hairs here, but my point remains — A 
Man Called Hawk notonly 
acknowledges black values, it deals with 
value conflicts within the black 
community. And according to an ABC 
spokesperson, the Hawk scripts are 
screened for cultural authenticity. In 
short, the show treats minority culture 
with unprecedented respect, and that 
makes it the first of a kind. 

By the way, the reviewer is 41, which 
is old enough to remember Amos ‘n’ 
Andy. 


ALL A’s 
Bravo on your decision to re-instate 
the Tote Board by Steve Stark. I thought 


his weekly column was the most 
impressive piece of political 
pontificating to appear anywhere during 
the election. 

I congratulate you on your decision to 
bring him back, and look forward to his 
weekly commentary on the state of the 
nation. 

Great stuff! 

Charles D. Baker 
Boston 


Is it really, as Sean Flynn's biased 
article and headlines last week state, a 
“trick question” or a “low-rent idea” to 
say Cambridge tenants should be 
allowed to buy their own apartments, if 
they wish to? 

Or is not the trick proposition really 
the present Cambridge compulsory- 
rental system, which Mr. Flynn’‘s article 
defends at such length? By law, 
Cambridge forbids a current tenant from 
buying his or her own home — in 
theory, to preserve the apartment 
forever as an “affordable rental unit.” 
But our status quo system will in fact let 
that low-rent apartment be rented next 
to whoever offers the tenants moving 


_ out the most money — through reward 


posters on the streets! 

Your photographer took a dozen shots 
of some of those reward posters I 
showed him, but you did not print any 
of those pictures. Why not? Wouldn't 
they have been much more germane to 
the issue than your large picture of 
me? 


Everyone is in favor of “affordable 
rental housing.” The real questions are: 
who should pay for providing the 
affordable housing, and are we really 
distributing it to those who need it? 

The current system makes most 
current tenants in Cambridge pay 
(provide perpetual rental housing) by 
giving up their rights to buy their own 
apartments. This hurts current tenants, 
to benefit future ones (many of whom 
don’t even live in Cambridge now, don’t 
vote here, and may very well be too well 
off to deserve a subsidized apartment, 
by anyone’s ethical standard). 

A factual error: Mr. Flynn’s statement 
(and major premise) that “each unit sold 
under 1-2-3 and then occupied for at 
least two years would be one unit 


» forever cut from the rent-control rolls” is 


just plain wrong. As the brief text of 
Proposition 1-2-3 (which I gave him to 
study) clearly states, a unit is exempted 
from rent control only “with respect to 
any subsequent rental by” the former 
owner-occupant “or his or her family, 
heirs or estate.” 

Whenever the unit is sold, it instantly 
becomes rent-controlled all over again, 
until the next buyer has lived there for 
two years. So in his speculations about a 
“rash of shady deals,” if Mr. Flynn 
means sales by a tenant to a landlord, 
that just won’t work. Under Proposition 
1-2-3, any landlord (who has not been 
an owner-occupant of the apartment in 
question for two years) still remains on 
the rent-control rolls forever. 

He says, “Meyer fancies himself a 
reformer, a divinity-school-student- 
turned-realtor,” (emphasis added). And 
he begins, “Fred Meyer seems confused 
about his newfound status as the leader 


fritid. bro 


Raster is Larry, my other boy 

hthim along on our 
date because its just too 
for You and me to 


) 


et snvo/vecl. 
| 


S/1PRESSE, 


of Cambridge’s landlord establishment 
... the front man for the greed 
industry.” 

Well, Mr. Flynn, let's think about that. 
Suppose you were writing not about 
Central Square, Cambridge, but about 
Central America, some banana republic. 
And a Central American ex-divinity- 
school student (who was not a landlord 
himself) suggested, “There’s too much 
concentration of landownership in the 
hands of a few big landlords. Let's sell 
the land to the people, at 50 cents on the 
dollar. And let's make the big landlords 
help people finance their purchases, 
with low (or no) down payments. And 
let's even make the new homeowners 
help other people pay rent, by a civic 
decision to allocate, for ‘rent stamps, 
two-thirds of all the higher real-estate 
taxes homeownership makes ible.” 

But the reporter for the local Central 
American weekly newspaper, defending 
the status quo, in effect suggests, ‘You 
can’t do that! Tenants mustn't be too 
uppity. Let them stay tenants forever. 
They shouldn’t be concerned about 
securing their own future; they should 
just be appreciative of accumulating 
their rent receipts for affordable rental 
housing.” 

In that scenario, I ask you, Mr, Flynn, 
who really is the land “reformer,” 
empowering deserving people? And 
who is the person who, while fancying 
himself an investigative journalist, is just 
repeating the arguments of a reactionary 
status-quo establishment? 

And by the way, how do my landlord 
political allies wind up being “the greed 
industry” when they offer to sell 
apartments to their tenants for $40,000 to 
$80,000, half of what the market price 
would be? 

I suggest your reporter is a little 
“confused” about his own role, which 
ought to involve discovering and writing 
the truth, not being a “front man” for a 
political “greed” machine that keeps 
denying people the right to buy the 
homes they are living in. 

The real trick is, current laws simply 


. deny Cambridge people their rights to 


the American dream of homeownership. 
By force of law, you can move in 
together (rent), but you can’t get married 
(buy). The time has now come, without 
repealing rent control at all, to reform 


that odd requirement. 
Fred Meyer 
Cambridge 
Sean Flynn replies: 
I did make a mistake, technically, 


when I said each unit sold under 1-2-3 
would be “forever cut from the rent- 
control rolls.” But that error wasn’t so 
much one of fact as it was a failure to 
explain a critical point more fully. 

Meyer's contention is that any tenant 
who bought his unit under 1-2-3 and 
then decided to resell it at some point in 
the future theoretically could sell it to 
someone who would choose to rent it 
out rather than live in it. At that point, 
the apartment would then automatically 
fall back under rent control, and 
affordable rental units would thus be 

. Fine as that scenario sounds, 
there is absolutely no economic 
incentive for it to occur. 

Simply put, rent control depresses the 
value of an apartment by limiting the 
return an owner can earn on his 
investment. By contrast, if that same 
apartment is converted to a 
condominium that can be bought and 
sold at market rates (as 1-2-3 would 
allow), its value will increase. Thus, the 
tenant who buys under 1-2-3 and later 
decides to resell the unit will be able to 
make more money selling it as a 
condominium than by selling it to 
someone who would want to rent it out 
under rent control. Even if the unit were 
sold to someone who intended to rent it 
out, there’s no incentive for that person 
to keep the building under rent control: 
1-2-3 would allow — indeed, encourage 
— the new owner to rent the unit to 
someone who most assuredly would 
buy it two years down the line. 

In fact, the only way that such units 
would remain under rent control would 
be if someone, the seller or the 
purchaser, decided, out of the goodness 
of his heart, to get less money out of the 
property than he could. In other words, 
if altruism won out over the profit 
motive. As they say, Mr. Meyer, I 
wouldn't bet the rent on it. 
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The house that Bulger built 


—— 


Continued from page 1 
‘until the management improves. 
 @ An influential umbrella group 


representing hundreds of medical- 
association convention planners has 
appointed a special task force to come to 
Boston to convey its members’ concerns 
about the management of the Hynes. 


~ @ Another group of association 


executives, concerned about a meeting of 


“their‘own that is scheduled for Boston, 


will také'the extraordinary precautionary 


‘} move of coming to Boston to observe 


how well the Hynes functions. 

Meanwhile, local hoteliers, worried 
that unfavorable reports about the 
Hynes will scare away the very 
customers the hall was rebuilt to attract, 
say that improving the way the Hynes is 
managed is their top priority for 1989. 

Joyce, the longtime former chief of 
staff for Bulger,and other MCCA 
management (who refused to speak to 
the Phoenix), have told distressed clients 
that the troubles at the Hynes are 
normal start-up snafus. But others fear 
the real problem runs deeper. For them, 
the fundamental question is this: can an 
authority conceived in politics and 
christened in cronyism ever outgrow its 
patronage mentality in favor of the 
customer-service mindset necessary to 
succeed in the hyper-competitive 
convention market? 

* 

For the Hynes to abandon its 
patronage ethic, it would have to 
renounce its patrimony. By the early ‘80s, 
with a new wave of development adding 
world-class luster to a history-steeped 
city known to be both cosmopolitan and 
accessible, Boston had become an 
extremely desirable convention site. The 
cluster of topflight convention hotels that 
had sprung upinthe Copley Square- 
Prudential area had added to the appeal. 

All that was missing was a suitable 
meeting hall, a role the old, small Hynes - 
Auditorium; with its 326,000 square feet 
of floor space (less than half that of the 
new Hynes), could no longer adequately 
fill. Among business leaders, hoteliers, 
merchants, and politicians, all eager for 
the billions in commerce and millions in 
revenue that a first-class convention city 
can generate, most were agreed: it was 
time for Boston to build a modern 
convention center. 

Enter the Massachusetts Senate. The 
legislation creating the MCCA ended up 
as a Senate-side rider to the 1982 Tregor 


bill, a massive package originally 
designed to bail Boston out of deep debt. 
Under that measure, ownership of the 
Hynes auditorium was transferred from 
the city to the authority that the 
legislation, was creating, in exchange for 
about $40 million. That legislation also 
transferred control of the Boston 
Common parking garage and the 
$800,000 it generates yearly to the 
MCCA. 

The authority was given the power to 
issue bonds to raise funds in order to 
develop a new, multi-use convention 
center in Boston (and, if the MCCA 
wanted, in other Massachusetts cities as 
well). With a secured revenue stream 
from the parking garage, the power to 
issue bonds, and the commission to 
build, the fledgling authority was 
invested with enormous power. 

The enabling legislation was crafted to 
ensure that that power would be tightly 
held. The MCCA legislation provided for 
a seven-member board, with four 
members appointed by the governor and 
two by the mayor of Boston; the 
remaining seat was an ex officio slot for 
the treasurer of the commonwealth, 
whom the legislation designated 
chairman. 

Those members were empowered to 
appoint an executive director and set his 
salary. Moreover, by failing to establish 
any set term of office, and by stipulating 
that the executive director could be 
removed only “for cause,” the legislation 
essentially bestowed upon that executive 
director a grant of lifetime tenure. 

If the formal language was designed to 
impart power, informal arrangements 
concentrated it in one man’s hands. 
Shortly after then-governor Edward King 
lost the 1982 gubernatorial primary to 
Michael Dukakis, the board members 
were named to the MCCA. By law, state 
treasurer Robert Crane, a longtime 
Bulger ally, chaired the board. King’s 
appointees included Robert Quinn, a 
former state attorney general and close 
Bulger associate; Thomas Finnerty, a 
longtime Bulger associate who was the 
Senate president's former law partner 
(and whose business and investments 
with Bulger are at the center of what has 
become known in recent months as the 
75 State Street scandal); and John 
Coleman, a Braintree businessman who 
had grown up in Southie with Bulger. 

Mayor Kevin White's selection of his 


Boston Redevelopment Authority 


JOHN NORDELL 


THE 
HALL HORRORS 


Bulger: his bill, his boy 


director Bob Ryan, son-in-law of 
chairman Crane, as one of his appointees 
further tightened Bulger’s control over — 


the board. 


With those appointments, Bulger 
friends and associates abounded. The 
only missing piece was an executive 
director of Bulger’s choosing. 

The first manifestation of the control 
Bulger had obtained came on September 
24, 1982, when the board named the 
executive director. Without even a nod 
toward finding a candidate experienced 
in running (or building) convention 
centers — indeed, without even having 
advertised the job — the board 
appointed Francis X. Joyce to the 
executive director's post. The 
appointment was understandable only in 
light of Joyce’s previous job experience: 
for 11 years, he had served as Bulger’s top 
aide. 

Asked at the time why Joyce had 
gotten the job, Crane displayed the 
chutzpah that has made him the old-boy 
network's favorite rogue. Joyce, he 
explained, had been the only one to 
apply for the post. “News of this 
authority has been in the papers for 
months, yet nobody wrote to me, nobody 
sent a legislator to me to say, ‘I'd like the 
job,’ ” Crane said. 

(The MCCA chairman would get even 
more brazen. A year later, after the board 
approved Joyce’s recommendation to 
appoint a longtime Bulger friend, Harold 
Clancy, as $55,000-a-year legal counsel, 
Crane was asked by a Boston Globe 
reporter if that selection had come after a 
nationwide search. ““Shutup,”he ~ 
replied.) é 

In an era of negligible inflation, the 
cost of rebuilding the Hynes soared from 
an initial Boston Redevelopment 
Authority estimate of about $71 million 
to $121 million, to a final construction 
cost of $150 million and a final total cost 
— including land-taking payments and 
legal expenses — of about $200 million. 
Construction, meanwhile, ran nearly a 
year behind schedule. 

Still, it wasn’t until the Hynes finally 
opened its door for convention business, 
in January of 1988, that the problems 
with management began to surface. 

In a current publicity brochure 
designed to lure conventions to Boston, 
the MCCA bills the Hynes as.”a meeting 
planner’s dream.” But before the hall's 
first year of operation was complete, the 

through the network of 


convention planners was that coming to 
Boston could be a nightmare. 

When the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science made its 
plans for a February 1988 convention in 
Boston, it booked a number of meeting 
rooms in the nearby Copley Place 
Marriott, thinking it unlikely that the 
Hynes would be complete in time. 
However, after repeated MCCA 
assurances that sufficient meeting space 
would be ready in the hall, the 
association canceled the Marriott 
booking and decided to hold its entire 
show in the Hynes instead. 

Legs than a month before the 
convention was to open, the MCCA 
called to say that not all the promised 
rooms would be ready after all. In a field 
where convention sites are typically 
selected half a decade in advance and 
even the smallest details are ironed out 
months before a convention opens, that 
news hit with the impact of a torpedo. 

The association began a mad scramble 
to find other available meeting rooms in 
which to hold the six to 10 daily sessions 
that would be displaced from the Hynes. 
(Luckily, space at the Marriott was still 
available.) Because the convention 
program had already gone to press, an 
errata sheet with the new locations had 
to be inserted. 

Other problems awaited the. 
association when the staff arrived in 
Boston. “The place was freezing cold,” 
says Arthur Herschman, head of 
meetings and publications for the 
association. “It was totally unheated. Our 
people got sick during registration.” 

Although Herschman credits the 
Hynes account managers (as distinct 
from the MCCA management) with 
helping his group make the best of a bad 
situation, he remains angry at the 
authority higher-ups. “The management 
made promises they couldn't keep, and 
they didn’t tell the staff they were 


‘making them,” he told the Phoenix. 


“And they delayed on the contract as 
long as they could so they wouldn’t have 
to put anything in writing. The whole 
thing was an administrative nightmare 
that could have been avoided.” 

MCCA managers have called those 
sorts of problems the inevitable result of 
having an unfinished hall. But 
Herschman says there is more to it than 
that. “Had they been honest and 
Continued on page 20 
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Opera be damned 
as Caldwell calls the shots 


by Maureen Dezell 
It was business as usual last week for 
the Opera Company of Boston. And 


that’s too bad. Sarah Caldwell’s manage- ~ 


ment team was wondering where the 
money to pay for the company’s produc- 
tion of Der Rosenkavalier — slated to 
open April 13 — would come from. The 
scruples of opera-company trustees were 
withering under the public spotlight, 
which was turned on the company 
March 24, when the Phoenix reported 
that a group of trustees was involved in 
plans to form a new opera organization. 
And in some bizarre backstage man- 
euvering, the opera-company president, 
Robert Canon, was fired, then rehired. 

Despite the imbroglio going on about 
her, Sarah Caldwell, artistic director of 
the Opera Company of Boston — and a 
woman desperate to maintain control of 
opera in this city — was blithely 
planning to produce another opera 
season. The money to fund next year’s 
productions, she claimed, would come 
from a “major fundraising campaign.” 
That major funders simply won't give 
money to the financially profligate Opera 
Company of Boston’.didn’t seem to 
matter. 

In an attempt to put its financial house 
in order, a bevy.of opera-company 
trustees had been pressuring Caldwell to 
take immediate steps to retire her stag- 
gering $7 million debt — a sum that’s 
more than double the opera company’s 
almost $3 million annual budget. Several 
board members had hoped to gain 
approval from the full board of trustees 


. to cease opera-company productions at 


the énd of this season, sell the Opera 
House to the city, and use the proceeds of 
the sale to retire the company’s debt. 

In addition, some of those trustees — 
including board president Arnett Waters 
and company president and chief operat- 


2 Boston Opera House; scene of a power struggle 


-ing officer Canon — were working with 


members of the: Boston Concert Opera 
and the Opera Association of Boston to 
try to launch a new opera company, to 
be headed by internationally acclaimed 
director Peter Sellars. Caldwell was ex- 
pected to be invited to participate in the 
new company but not to run it. 

Caldwell became aware of the trus- 
tees’ various plans in February, accord- 
ing to sources close to the opera com- 
pany. She had intended to challenge the 
plans to stop producing operas at the 
end of this season at a board meeting 
slated for April 6. 

But when news of her trustees’ man- 
euvers and the possibility of a new opera 
company broke on March 24, Boston’s 
infamous impresario did what she does 
best: she staged a show for the public and 
the press. 

Like the man behind the curtain in The 
Wizard of Oz, Caldwell refuses to deal 
with critical matters — financial, in this 

— that need her attention. She will 
not acknowledge the significance of the 
creditors clamoring at her door or the 
swarm of opera lovers in the city who 
think it’s time for Caldwell to step aside 
and give someone else a turn. 

Instead, she speaks in public about the 
“vitality” of her company. She touts the 
success — soldout houses and critical 
acclaim — of this year’s season so far. 
She expounds on her “respect for the 
collective wisdom of the people who 
have been around me and supported me 
for so many years”; her confidence that 
there will be some “exciting” solutions to 
the problems the company faces. 

Because of her artistic genius and the 
fact that she for years was opera in 
Boston, Caldwell is considered a sacred 
cow among many in the city, including 

Continued on page 27 
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The influence peddlers 


Best and the advocacy groups 


dvocacy is an 

enterprise in which 

knowledge is a 
weapon, but persuasion and 
perseverance are the true levers 
of power. Every year the fate of 
key public-policy decisions, as 
well as issues in the open court 
of public opinion, hinges on the 
ability of advocates, lobbyists, 
special-interest groups, and 
political organizations to make 
their cases successfully with the 


_ powers that be — whether they 


be legislators, the media, or 
voting citizens. a 

The following list is a 
combined effort of the Phoenix 
editorial staff to pinpoint what 
we believe are some of the best 
and worst advocacy groups in 
the commonwealth. In . 
determining which groups 
belonged in which category, the 
most influential criterion was 
effectiveness — who does the. 
best job of turning an agenda ‘ 
into a reality. Also figured into 
the equation were such factors 
as reliability of information | 
and honesty regarding the 
issues. 
Readers will note that some, 
folks with their hearts inthe + 
right place, NOW and Comman 
Cause, forexample, made it 
onto the thumbs-down list — - 
not because of their values bu 
because of their inability to 
translate those values into 
effective political action. 

It should also be noted that 
we allowed ourselves a broad- 
definition of the term “advocacy 
group.” Ourlist embraces labor 
unions, lobbying groups, 
information purveyors, and, in 
the case of the New Alliance 
Party, a political organization. 
The idea was to include any 
entity whose primary function 
is to influence opinion in behalf 
of a cause. 

We did, of course, ignore 
some of the more obvious 
suspects. Love him or hate him, 
Jerry Williams with his bully 
pulpit of the airwaves — may be 
the most effective opinion 
shaper in the commonwealth. 
Conversely, lame duck Michael 
Dukakis, still tarnished by his 
stewardship of the Titanic of 
presidential campaigns, may be 
one of the most ineffective 
advocates for astate-tax hike 
and increased government 
spending. When it comes to 
winning friends and influencing 
people in the fickle realm of 
public opinion, today’s emperor 
may be tomorrow's bum. 


CONSERVATION 
LAW FOUNDATION 


From the battle to get Boston Harbor 
cleaned up to the fight to keep the West 
Branch of the Penobscot River running 
free, the Conservation Law Foundation 
(CLF) has long been at the center of 
environmental struggles in New 
England. So, of course, have any number 
of groups. What distinguishes CLF is 
that, in an area where real efficacy lies in 
the details of process, that group has 
mastered the fine points. 

For that reason, it isnot simply an 
advocacy group looking on from the 
outside. Instead, it has learned to use the 
law and the environmental-protection 
process to make the system work fort. It 
was a CLF lawsuit that resulted in a 
federal judge's finally setting a legally 
binding schedule for the Boston Harbor 
clean-up, one of the key turning points in 
the decade-long effort to jump-start that 
process. And only a group with the 
credibility of CLF could have persuaded 
EPA Region I administrator Michael 
Deland to join its lawsuit against the 
state to force the issue. 

When the Great Northern paper 
company announced plans in the mid 


‘80s to dam the West Branch of the 


Penobscot River, in Maine, and warned 
that thousands of jobs would be lost 
unless it got the governmental go-ahead 
to generate cheap hydro power by 
damming one of New England’s best 
white-water-rafting rivers, CLF brought 
in energy expert Amory Lovins to 
persuade Maine’s Land Use Regulation 
Commission (LURC) that an aggressive 
conservation program on the part of 
Great Northern could save as much 
power as Great Northern hoped to 
generate with a new dam. CLF then 
prevailed on LURC to require that Great 
Northern do an energy audit and 
guarantee the endangered jobs as a 
condition of the dam-building permit. 
Faced with those stipulations, Great 
Northern canceled its dam plans. 

That was a huge symbolic victory, but 
other, lesser-known triumphs will have 
broader effects. For example, in the last 
18 months CLF has obtained court orders 
requiring most of New England's major 
utilities to implement revolutionary 
energy-conservation programs. 

It isn’t just the regulatory process that 
CLF has mastered. Last year a young CLF 
attorney led the fight to enact 
Massachusetts’s comprehensive Lead 
Paint Law, a struggle that meant guiding 
a touchy bill through the legislative 
labyrinth. 

While other environmental advocates 
hold press conferences, CLF’s 
environmental knowledge, legal 
expertise, tenacity, and follow-through 
have made it the E.F. Hutton of the 
environmental world: when it talks, even 
the policymakers listen. 

— Scot Lehigh 

i 

HOTEL, RESTAURANT, 
INSTITUTIONAL 
EMPLOYEES AND 


BARTENDERS UNION 


Union organizing, it can be argued, has 
been a fading art among a generation 
faced with Ronald Reagan, Donald 
Trump, and big-business bullying. An 
increasingly complex international 
marketplace teamed up with the greed- 
is-good mentality has robbed the worker 
of his strength-in-numbers clout. 

But in Boston a collection of hotel 
workers has, for the past seven years, 
been breaking ground for workers 


everywhere. Through a combination of 
feisty savvy and hard-line tactics, the 
Hotel, Restaurant, Institutional 
Employees and Bartenders Union, Local 


26 (AFL-CIO), has won long-shot battles - 


with management three times. In 1982 
Local 26 came out of negotiations with a 
major medical and dental plan, as well as 
provisions prohibiting sexual 
harassment. Two years later, the union 
walked away with a precedent-setting 
benefit that provided workers with 
inexpensive legal services. And late last 
fall, on the eve of a National League of 
Cities convention that brought 
thousands of visitors to town, 
management, faced with a threatened 
strike over a contract package, agreed in 
the 11th hour to finance an affordable- 
housing fund that would help workers 
pay for housing. In the wake of that 
victory, union president Domenic 
Bozzotto says he’s fielded dozens of 
phone calls from excited organizers 
across the country, all of them looking 
for tips on how to pull off similar feats. 
While setting labor-management 
precedents, Local 26 is also re-igniting 
the flames of old-time union spirit. Led 
by Bozzotto, a shrewd media hound and 
old-style, fire-in-the-belly organizer, the 
union’s 5000 members (representing 13 
hotels) had been whipped into such a 
frenzy over the first-of-a-kind housing 
demand that they’d vowed, with whoops 
and hollers, to strike over that alone. 
That sort of devotion is impressive. And 
when it’s effective, as it has been three 
times in a row for Local 26, it’s downright 


inspiring. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
SENIOR ACTION 
COUNCIL 


For good old-fashioned grassroots 
lobbying — which is to say, the simple 
expedient of getting out the troops and 
then making sure said troops keep the 
pressure on their elected officials — Mass 
Senior Action has few peers on Beacon 
Hill. Staff director Jim Wessler earns high 
praise from several legislators for being 
able to produce a large — and usually 
vocal — crowd of seniors for virtually 
any public hearing that touches on an 
issue of concern to the state’s elderly 
population. Wessler, a classic grassroots 
organizer in the Saul Alinsky mold, 
typically credits the group’s membership, 
rather than its staff, for the successes it’s 
enjoyed on Beacon Hill; clearly, though, 
Mass Senior Action benefits from the 
careful planning and meticulous 
organization that produces those 
busloads of elderly activists that pull up 
in front of the State House with 
clockwork regularity. 

“There’s no way you can avoid those 
folks,” says one state rep. “They fill the 
galleries every time you even open your 
mouth about one of their issues.” 
Granted, Mass Senior Action’s most 
notable legislative successes — including 
the 10-cent T fare for seniors and the 
passage of legislation that forbids 
physicians from charging seniors more 
than their Medicare payments will cover 
— came a few years back, and the recent 
presidential campaign certainly pushed 
many senior citizens’ concerns, along 
with other state issues, onto the State 
House’s back burner. But now that the 
state’s fiscal woes are triggering long and 
heated debate over social-service 
cutbacks — several of which involve 
programs for the elderly, notably home 
health care and housing subsidies — the 
State House corridors are teeming with 
Wessler’s silver-haired shock troops once 
again. 

— Francis J. Connolly 


JUDY MEREDITH 


No list of top lobbyists would be 
complete without the name Judy 
Meredith. That's all the more remarkable 
because Meredith doesn’t represent 
moneyed interests. Instead, she 
advocates in behalf of the constituencies 
Jesse Jackson calls the downtrodden, the 
damned, and the despised. 

Meredith got into the business back in 
1970, when the legisiature was 
threatening to pass a bill stipulating that 
children put up for adoption could be 
placed only with parents who shared the 
natural mother’s religion. Meredith, 
mother to two adopted children, 
volunteered to work against the bill. 

After her side prevailed, then- 
governor Frank Sargent hired Meredith 
to help him reform adoption and foster- 
care law, a role that found her lobbying 
hard — and successfully — for the 
creation of the state’s Office for Children. 

In 1980 Meredith opened her own 
company, Meredith and Associates, to 


~ lobby for human-service programs. 


Today her list of clients reads like a 
who's who in the human-service 
community. In 1987 Meredith's efforts 
were instrumental in adding $50 million 
worth of services for the state’s poor and 
underprivileged. 

The key to Meredith's success is that, 
like Certs, she is two things in one. She is 
the consummate insider, whose mastery 
of the budget and of program details is 
valued by elected officials. Amd she isa“ 


_ tireless organizer, willing and able to pull 


together a rally outside the State House 
when she hasn't gotten her way inside. 
Finally, she knows how to play the press, 
matching up stories with reporters in'a 
way that few politicians ever master. 

In the midst of delicate policy 
negotiations a féw years ago, Meredith 
picked up the morning paper and found 
a story that made it appear as though a. 
key Dukakis negotiator had-reneged on 
his agreement with progressives 
concerning proposed condo-conversion 
legislation. Furious, and looking to plant 
a critical story, she reached for the phone. 
As she did, it rang. The voice on the other 
end was that of John Sasso, then 
Dukakis’s chief of staff. 

“Judy,” he said, “don’t even think 
about it. I'll straighten it out.” Sasso’s 
near-telepathic pre-emptive strike was 
the highest compliment the governor's 
top operative could pay: the 
acknowledgment that Judy Meredith, 
who came of age as a lobbyist for poor 
people, was a force to be reckoned with. 

— Scot Lehigh 


PARENTS UNITED 
FOR CHILDCARE 


Parents United for Childcare is a lone 
voice calling for affordable, quality child 
care — but a powerful one. Since its 
inception, two years ago, the group has 
developed an extensive agenda, tackling 
not just the question of how to increase 
the supply of daycare but also a range of 
related issues — among them, improved 
parental-leave benefits, flexible work 
hours, and pro-family tax policies. It has 
met with scores of parents about their 
child-care-related concerns and 


‘priorities. It has done outreach work at 


local companies in an effort to educate 
employers and their workers about child- 
care options. It has held training sessions 
for parents, teaching them how to give 
testimony at legislative hearings. And it 
has seen its membership grow from next 
to nothing to more than 400. All that with 
a staff of only two, Elaine Firsch, who's 
worked on human-service issues in 
Continued on page 30 
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THE BAD 


BOSTON 
CARMEN’S 
UNION 


When MBTA officials recently 
announced an upcoming fare increase, 
they were quick to note that it would be 
the first fare hike for Boston’s public- 
transportation system in eight years. 
Strong management and strict cost 
controls were among the reasons cited 
for this signal success, but the good folks 
at the T might have extended a nod in the 
direction of organized labor — 
specifically, to the Boston Carmen’s 
Union, Local 589 (AFL-CIO), which may 
just be the most ineffectual public- 
employee union in the commonwealth. 
As the largest union representing MBTA 
employees, the Carmen were the prime 
movers behind the disastrous 1980 
wildcat strike that crystallized public 
discontent with the T and wound up 
giving the MBTA management the upper 
hand in negotiations for almost a decade. 
The principal fallout from the Carmen’s 
machinations was the so-called 
management-rights bill: championed by 
then-reps Barney Frank and Michael 


- Barrett, the bill was designed to eliminate 


alleged featherbedding in the T’s 
operations, specifically by taking away 
the union’s right to bargain over such 
critical issues as hiring and work hours. 
The upshot: the T management has been 
able to hire contractors and cheap part- 


time labor to do much of the work, such 


as cleaning, that was previously assigned 
to union workers. The Carmen have tried 
to amend the management-rights bill 
every legislative session this decade, 
with about as much success as Lord 
Cornwallis enjoyed at Yorktown; the 
situation hasn’t been helped by the 
Carmen’s history of factional infighting, 
with the union presidency having turned 
over three times in the ‘80s. One former 
state rep who always voted with the 
Carmen in their annual quixotic effort to 
repeal the management-rights bill refers 
to the union as “my Saint Jude case” — a 
reference, appropriately enough, to the 
patron saint of hopeless causes. 

— Francis J. Connolly 


BOSTON NOW 


For years, the feminist movement has 
been criticized for being out of touch 
with the needs and problems of most 
women, for focusing on single issues, 
and for waging weak political 
campaigns. This may well be an unfair 
criticism of the national movement. 
Unfortunately, it is true of the Boston 
chapter of the National Organization for 
Women (Boston NOW). 

In the past two years, the most visible 
campaign of Boston NOW was its 
endorsement of Maura Hennigan Casey 
for city-council president, in 1988. In its 
press releases and public statements, the 
group vigorously denounced Ray Flynn 
for opposing Hennigan Casey. To hear 
NOW tell it, Flynn was the Prince of 
Darkness, an enemy of womankind. 

Flynn is certainly no feminist. But his 
opposition to Hennigan Casey's 
candidacy was based on his belief that 
her stands on housing issues are too 
conservative. Housing, an issue that 
affects far more women than does 
Hennigan Casey's political career, is one 
of the critical problems that NOW has 
done little to address. 

NOW claims it is concerned about 
housing issues, and city officials even 
convinced the organization to take a 
public stand in favor of rent control last 
year. But NOW has historically been, and 
remains, identified with reproductive 
rights. Its statements on birth control and 
abortion are almost uniformly strident 
and rhetorical — guaranteed to turn off 
all but the already converted. 

When NOW’s efficacy or political clout 
is questioned, it blames the press for not 
spreading its message more effectively. 
In other words, for not doing NOW’s job. 

— Maureen Dezell 


COMMON CAUSE 


The worst position an advocacy group 
can find itself in is that of being 
irrelevant. But that’s the description that 

_best fits Common Cause of 
Massachusetts. It’s a group that doesn’t 
try to be heard outside the State House 
and one few inside pay attention to. 

The salad days of reform are past in 
Massachusetts. Something smells, and it 
ain’t the blue-cheese dressing. From 75 
State Street to the House furniture- 
procurement scandal, Massachusetts 
politics has once again acquired the odor 
of the pre-Ward Commission days. 

The current system, wherein 
incumbents dun lobbyists, amassing 
huge war chests that they then use to 
inhibit electoral challenges, cries out for 
reform. And reform, after all, is what 
Common Cause is supposed to be about. 
And yet the group is so ineffective as to 
be mute. 

Why? Because Common Cause’s 
notion that a system can be changed 
from within — in other words, that 
people who benefit from a system can be 
persuaded to alter that system in the 
interests of reform — is hopelessly naive. 
Reform starts at the ballot box, yet 
Common Cause has been content to play 
within the four corners of the State 
House, testifying meekly before the very 
pols whose power they would dilute and 
circulating ever-so-polite letters 
suggesting this or that vote in the interest 
of reform. 

That's a path to political impotence. © 
Politicians will vote for reform when the 
voters demand it. But until Common 
Cause wises up to the notion that power 
comes from the people, it will have none 


itself. 
— Scot Lehigh 


FOUNDATION 

FOR ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


With his famous cocktail-napkin 
sketch — the curve that purported to 
show the government could collect more 
money by actually cutting taxes — 
Arthur Laffer introduced to the world a 
whole new style of seat-of-the-pants 
economics. That style has been reduced 
to absurdity by the Foundation for 
Economic Research (FER). 

When two people sitting in a pub want 
to figure out whether they have enough 
money to open up a sushi bar, they 
borrow a pen, estimate their bank 
balances, guess at the price of raw fish, 
and don’t put too much stock in the 
results. When politicians debate an 
important public issue, however, the 


. public expects them to use more-accurate 


figures. The FER doesn’t seem to have 
caught on to that distinction. 

In a June 1987 study of New England’s 
energy supply — one that concluded that 
the region had an electricity deficit — the 
FER botched a number of crucial figures. 
Using the correct figures and the same 
formula, a spokesman for the FER later 
admitted, the region would appear to 
have an electricity surplus. 

In a March 1988 study attacking the 
prevailing-wage law, which requires 
cities and towns to pay construction 
workers union wages, the FER declined 
to use actual data to determine the 
economic impact of prevailing wage. 
Instead, to figure the cost per project of 
the law it used one “confidentially 
collected” estimate for building a private 
house — something cities and towns 
rarely do. Then it combined that number 
with another estimate — this one " 
reached by retooling data collected to 
measure something entirely different. 
Even the prevailing-wage law's fiercest 
opponents disavowed the study. 

In an August 1988 study estimating the 
cost of major state-government projects, 
the FER incorrectly assumed that 
Massachusetts will pay for the new 
Central Artery out of operating expenses 
(in fact, some of the expenses will be paid 
by the federal government; the rest will 


be funded by a state bond issue), and 
that taxpayers (rather than water users) 
will assume most of the burden for 
cleaning up Boston Harbor. 

Of course, there is one good thing to 
be said of the FER: it gives government- 
bashers and mindless free-market 
advocates a bad name. 

— John Medearis 


GREATER BOSTON 
REAL ESTATE BOARD 


In late 1987, when it was clear that the 
Flynn administration would find a way 
to regulate the condo-conversion mania 
sweeping the city, the Greater Boston 
Real Estate Board (GBREB) announced 
that the housing market here was soft. 
Indeed, the board argued that the market 
had “corrected itself” and there was no 
reason for the city to regulate things even 
more. 

Of course, the board was stretching 
reality a bit. The “corrected” market it 
touted was selling single-family homes 
for an average of $187,000; the average 
condo was going for around $159,000. 
Rents, driven up by the high cost of 
property, were also precipitously high, 
having grown, according to one study, by 
a whopping 76 percent between 1983 and 
1987. The average Boston family, with an 
income of about $27,000 a year, found 
itself being either gouged by monthly 
housing bills or priced out of the market 
entirely. 

There’s nothing inherently wrong with 
the real-estate industry's cashing in on 
the market. But when it became clear that 
one industry’s financial gain could have 
devastating long-term effects on the rest 
of the city — as city officials,tenant _ 
activists, and some economists long ago 
began to fear — that industry, led by the 
GBREB, began waging a campaign of 
half-truths and distortions. 

The battle to defeat Mayor Ray Flynn’s 
Neighborhood Stabilization Bill, which 
was passed last June and requires 
property owners to obtain permits before 
converting rental units that are covered 
by city rent-stabilization laws to 
condominiums, was a classic example. 
The GBREB argued that condominium 
conversion didn’t remove an 
unreasonable number of units from the 
ranks of affordable rentals (though it 
didn’t explain why else rents had 
increased so dramatically) and that it 
provided “affordable” homeownership 
opportunities (even if less than 10 
percent of Boston renters could afford to 
buy, according to a study by the 
Massachusetts Tenants Organization). It 
also launched an attack against the city’s 
Rent Equity Board, which would oversee 
the Flynn bill, arguing that the ordinance 
shouldn't be passed because the board 
was too inept and ideologically warped 
to administer it fairly and efficiently. At 
the same time, it offered no reasonable 
alternatives — other than free-market 
theories that have failed here — to ease 
the housing crunch. In fact, despite all its 
happy talk about the condo market, the 
GBREB’s arguments didn’t come close to 
holding sway. The council passed 
Flynn’s measure by a 9-4 vote. 

The GBREB can’t be blamed for the 
inflation that has made Boston one of the 
most expensive cities in which to buy 
and rent housing. But it can be criticized 
for taking advantage of the situation. The 
real-estate industry's financial windfall 
threatens to turn Boston into a city of the 
very rich and the very poor. The GBREB, 
as the industry’s ambassador, should 
have at least been honest about that. 

— Sean Flynn 


NEW ALLIANCE 
PARTY 


From a distance, the New Alliance 
Party (NAP) looks like every serious 
progressive’s fantasy. Loudly 
proclaiming itself “ America’s Black-led, 
multi-racial, pro-gay independent third 
Continued on page 31 
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DON’T QUOTE 


The road to the Final Four 


BY RICHARD GAINES 


Did we read this last Sunday or is it a figment of our imagination? 


SPORTS 


Michigan, Seton Hall advance 


Virginia 
beaten by | 
Wolverines 


By Nick Blaudbloom 
_ Galaxy Staff 

LEXINGTON, KY — They came 
at the Cavaliers in waves. They 
came at them from all directions. 
They came at them from the left 
and from the right. They came at 
them from above. And they came at 
them from below: 

They could have been daunted by 
their sad legacy of fading in Final 
Four tests past. They could have 
been daunted by the disruption 
caused by the resignation of their 
coach on the eve of the start of the 
NCAA basketball tournament and 
his replacement by an assistant on 
an interim basis. 

With such a star-crossed past and 
a ready-made excuse to extend that 
history, Michigan could hom 


have found away:to lose. 


But they didn’t. 

None of these bad things hap- 
pened fo the Michigan Wolverines 
in the Southeast Regional final 
played yesterday at historic Rupp 
Arena, where the ghosts of round- 
ball greatness past haunt the 
rafters, hovering high above the 
22,000 screaming fans who came to 
see a basketball game but instead 
witnessed a wipeout as complete as 
Custer’s Last Stand. 

If the Wolverines had been think- 
ing about their past failings, high 
pre-season rankings followed by 
season-ending disappointments, if 
they had been confused by the 
unexpected departure of long-time 
coach Bill Frieder, who left the 
team to coach at Arizona State just 
before the tourney began, if they 
were worried about the impressive 
way the Virginia Cavaliers rolled 
through the early rounds on the 
road to Rupp Arena, claiming the 
Cinderella mantle for this regional, 
it wasn’t obvious on the court. 

Instead, it was Virginia that 
seemed trapped in a past in which 
Terry Holland teams, boasting ex- 
tra-tall, All-American center/guard 
Ralph Sampson, failed time and 
again to capture basketball’s holy 
grail in what has become arguably 


the nation’s premier sports event: 


the NCAAs. 

Instead, it was Virginia that 
couldn’t sustain its offense or mobil- 
ize its defense to stop the thunder- 
ing herd of sharpshooters from Ann 
Arbor. 

It was a struggle for bragging 
rights between the Big Ten and the 
Atlantic Coast Conference, a battle 
of collective egos as large as their 
recruiting budgets. And thanks to 
the precise execution of the game 
plan created by interim Michigan 
coach Steve Fisher and the failure 
of Virginia to do same, the hearts of 
the white-clad sharpshooters with 
the bold gold M on their jerseys and 
the heads of their fans were swelling 
on this sweltering day in bluegrass 


country. 
MICHIGAN, Page 65 


Photos by AP/Wide World 
Michigan celebrates win over Virginia. 


Seton Hall, UNLV struggle for the ball. 


Pirates 
By. Mickey Verga 
Galaxy Staff 

DENVER — P.J. Carlesimo was 
on a mission. He was on a mission 
for his Seton Hall Pirates. And he 
was on a mission for himself. For 
the Pirates, a team of “who’s he’s” 
from a little-known school that’s 
gotten no respect in South Orange, 
New Jersey, a state that gets no 
respect, Carlesimo’s mission was to 
earn the respect of the college 
basketball world. For himself, 
Carlesimo’s mission was to produce 
pride in his loving parents, who 
were sitting in the stands watching, 
their son coach. 

To accomplish his missions, the 
bearded home-and-family disciple 
of offense-off-defense-guru Bobby 
Knight had to squelch the aspira- 
tions of the ovittlaw Band of | 
Rebels from the University of Ne- 
vada at Las Vegas that had 
squeaked into the NCAA West 
Regional Finals by ousting none 
other than the tourney’s top seed 
from Tucson, Arizona. 

It would be -no easy task, as 
Carlesimo and his international 
troup of no-names surely knew as 
they took the mile-high court inside 
MeNichols Arena. But the Pirates 
were not to be denied on this day. 

Applying the kind of pressure on 
defense that made them immune to 
non-conference opponents during 
the regular season, the Pirates 
pushed until the Rebels cried uncle 
midway through the second half, 
and then won going away. ~ 

The crowd in the Kingdome, 
where Carlesimo’s road show is now 
booked for a berth in the coveted 
Final Four next Saturday, may not 
know the Seton Hall five as house- 
hold names, but they better be 
prepared for a Big East-hardened 
team that is used to adversity and 
dedicated to fulfilling its missions, 
whatever they may be by then. 

Against UNLV, it was defense 
versus defense. And defense won. 
But it was the defense of Seton Hall 
that persevered. 

In the withering pace and intensi- 
ty of the D versus D, Vegas didn’t 
have anything left in the second 
half, when the Pirates administered 
what can only be termed a whip- 


ping. 

“We just didn’t have anything 
left in the second half,” said Rebel 
coach Jerry Tarkanian. “They 
whipped us good.” 

When UNLV’s Anderson Hunt, 
the hero in Friday night’s almost 
unbelievable win over Arizona, 
needed a tip-in assist from team- 
mate David Butler to score his 
three-point bomb, the Pirates knew 
they had the game as they waited 
for their defensive afterburners to 
kick in, which they did a few 
seconds or ‘minutes later, leaving 
the Rebs as dry as the Nevada 
desert fora long time. 

SETON ‘HALL, Page 64 
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7:30 PM SHARP 


JOKE 


FROM ENGLAND 
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$12.50 DAY OF SHOW 


FIRST BOSTON 
APPEARANCE IN 
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THE CIT! CLUB 
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— Boston Magazine >, 


TONIGHT 


Fri., March 31» 8:00 & 11:00 
RONNIE EARL & 
THE BROADCASTERS 

with THE 11TH HOUR BAND 


DY MARTIN 


fea eaturing SAND 
of Girls Night Out 
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Politics 


Continued from page 3 

Senate colleagues’ arguments of two 
years ago, claiming that passage of the 
bill would be a first step on a slippery 
slope toward moral decay. 

“If this bill is passed, all sorts of 
avenues will be opened to gay people,” 
said Representative Frank Woodward 
(D-Walpole) last Tuesday. “I suppose 
you will know what to do when gay 
couples want [joifit] health or life in- 
surance, or anything else to do with 
families. You will probably hear debate 
as to why gay people should be allowed 
to get married.... If you're willing to 
accept that they then ask to get 
married, file joint ta¥’returns, and adopt 
children, then vote for this bill.” 

The tactic of gay-rights-bill supporters, 
led in the House by Representative Mark 
Roosevelt (D-Boston), was to keep de- 
bate focused on the actual effect of the 
legislation and on the question of anti- 
gay discrimination, about which the bill’s 
opponents traditionally have little to say 
except that they don’t believe it occurs. 
Roosevelt was helped enormously by a 
series of rulings by House Speaker 
George Keverian (D-Everett) during the 
debate last Monday, preventing oppo- 
nents from offeringgamendments to the 
legislation that Keverian said were 
“beyond the scope” of the gay-rights bill. 
By excluding the améndments — most of 
which would have defined the things the 
bill wouldn’t do — Keverian kept the 
debate from straying from the central 
purpose of the legislation. 

That central purpose was hard for 
anyone to argue with. “Just read the bill,” 
Roosevelt said during Tuesday’s debate. 
“It couldn’t be more different from how it 
has been described. It just adds two 
words to laws against discrimination. It 
just allows gays who feel they have been 
discriminated against to take their case to 
the MCAD.” 

By last Wednesday night the strategy 
of keeping the debate centered on the bill 
itself had worked, but only just barely. 
The bill passed the House 75-72. 

How that same debate plays in the 
Senate will depend on the resolution of 
the growing disagreements over rules re- 
form and the oligarchic conduct of the 
upper chamber. The issue essentially di- 


» vides senators into two camps. 
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Long-time senators consider it 
a point of honor for the Senate to 
resist public pressure and to de- 
liberate on issues long after a ma- 
jority has formed for change. 
Says Senator Salvatore Albano 
(D-Somerville), a member of the 
tules-reform caucus: “Their argu- 
ment is that this is a deliberative 
body and sometimes it takes time 
for things to get through, and it 
should.” Such senators suspect 
that rules reformers have seized 
on the issue of process in the Sen- 
ate only as a way to grandstand 
and play to liberals with their ad- 
vocacy of the gay-rights bill. Says 
MacLean: “Right now I’m a little 
teed off with a few people here 
because they want to strip the 
committee [on Bills in the Third 
Reading} of its powers. They 
seem to be doing it basically be- 
cause of gay rights. The same 
people are leading the charge [on 
gay rights and rules reform|.” 

But the push for majority con- 
trol around issues like gay rights 
represents far more than grab- 
bing for headlines. 

Kraus, a low-key supporter of 
rules change who as the newly 
appointed chair of, the Senate 
Committee on Post-Audit and 
Oversight is also a member of the 
Senate leadership, describes the 
political position of the younger, 
reform-minded members of the 
Senate. Those rules reformers 
this year have proposed a three- 
part package: televising of Sen- 
ate sessions; a “carry over” rule, 
which would keep bills from 
simply dying at the end of legis- 
lative sessions; and a discharge 
bill, which would prevent pow- 
erful committees like MacLean’s 
from bottling up legislation 
favored by most senators. 

“The overwhelming majority 
of people elected to the Senate in 
the last six years are people who 
are new to the legislative proc- 
ess,” says Kraus. “There are lots 
of differences, and they're not 
just ideological. And of course 
that is making an impact on the 
Senate leadership. ... I came to 
the Senate committed to try to 
make it a more democratic place, 
where an individual senator 
could make more of a difference. 
So I've got a constituency that 
expects me to do that. I see gay 
rights as part of that overall 
thrust toward treating people 
fairly. 

It’s those two clashing views 
on the conduct of the Senate ‘hat 
were aired at Tuesday's 
closed meeting. “| think there 
was some intensity on all parts,” 
says Albano. “It was a very good 
and open discussion, and I think 
it was very beneficial on both 
sides. I don’t think anybody was 
angry at anybody else, but it was 
fruitful.” 

Whether the airing of disagree- 


ments over the Senate’s rules is . 


fruitful in the long run, however, 
will depend on how Bulger and 
other leaders of the upper 
chamber react to the growing 
democratic ambitiors of its mem- 
bers — and ultimately whether 
they accept. their obligation to 
acknowledge growing public 
support for a gay-rights bill. 
This week’s pending debate on 
rules changes could 
change in the Senate. But the test 
of whether that body is ready to 
move with a majority of its 
members will come with the 
debate on the gay-rights bill. 
With that debate, Bulger and his 
allies will have an important 
choice: whether to accept the 
reality of a changing Senate and 
yield to a progressive majority on 
this issue or to fight it once again. 
The former would bode well for 
the reform movement. But the 
latter would ensure that the 
Senate suffers yet another blow 
tg a beleaguered image that is 
beginning to bother, if not the 
leadership, then much of the rank 
and file. O 
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Ke ops! Wrong lizard 


SPURIOUS 


Newt testament 


Salamander: A small lizardlike 
amphibian of the order Caudata 
with porous, scaleless skin. 

Newt: A small semi-aquatic 
salamander of the genus Triturus. 

— Webster's Second 
(New Riverside) Edition, 1984 


(Editor’s note: When Spurious 
was assigned to “get the real 
di lope” 
Newt, 
ecstatic. 

He promised to leave no.stone 
or log unturned in his search for 
the inside story about what he 


the columnist seemed 


‘referred to as “the best-known 


member of a group of ‘slimy, 
scaleless lizardlike amphi- 
bians’ “; frankly, it seemed like a 
promising start to a piece on the 
new House minority leader to us. 

We fully expected a shocking, 
hard-hitting, and potentially 
libelous exposé of Georgia's self- 
described “radical” right-wing 
congressman, Newt Gingrich, 


who was. élécted? Housé Re: 
publican whip on March 23 by a 


slim two-vote margin. 

Newt, whom. House Re- 
publican leader Robert Michel 
reportedly called ‘‘Nit”’ 
(presumably making him a Nit- 
whip) during their first joint press 
conference, after Gingrich’s vic- 
tory, is an outspoken champion 
of the Conservative Opportunity 
Society, which, according to syn- 
dicated columnist Mary 
McGrory, believes Speaker of the 
House Jim Wright to be a tool of 
the devil. 

Gingrich first came to national 
attention in the few months after 
the decision to allow television 
coverage of the House of 
Representatives when his ideo- 
logical and inflammatory 
rhetorical exercises from the floor 


of an empty House attracted ~ 


something of a cult following 
among right-wingers — a reac- 
tion that prompted then Speaker 
Tip O'Neill to instruct the tele- 
vision technicians to cut away 
from Gingrich to the empty 
House chambers from time to 
time. This seemed to take some 
of the air out of Newt's sails, 

In 1987, during the brouhaha 
over ill-fated US Supreme Court 
nominee Douglas Ginsburg’s ad- 
mitted experimentation with 
marijuana, Gingrich once more 
gained national attention — this 
time by joining Al Gore, Bruce 
Babbitt, Claiborne Pell, and Law- 
ton Chiles in admitting that he 
too had smoked the evil weed. 

He said, “The historical record 
is that, yeah, 19 years ago-I used 
marijuana once, at a party, late at 


. night in New Orleans.” 


However, Gingrich, 45, a col- 
lege history professor before he 
was elected to Congress, in 1978, 
went on to say that he hadn't 
gotten high. “It didn’t have any 
effect on me, as a matter of fact, 
so I never went back and re- 
visited it.” 

Gingrich told WAG-TV, in At- 
lanta, that Ginsburg shouldn’t be 
excluded from the nation’s high- 
est court just becausé he’d 
smoked pot, saying, “I think you 


on America’s favorite 


have to draw a distinction be- 
tween somebody who is current- 
ly using drugs, or who has been 
using hard drugs, and someone 
who has experimented with 
drugs years ago.” 

Most recently, the combative 
Gingrich, who has been described 
by colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle as a “bomb thrower” and 
“grenade thrower,” virtually sin- 
gle-handedly initiated what has 
turned into an embarrassing in- 
quiry into the ethical conduct of 
House Speaker Jim Wright. — 

That probe centers. on the 
unusual “royalty arrangement 
Wright made with the publishers 
of his book, whereby the Speaker 
receives an unheard-of 55 percent 
of the gross. 

Given Gingrich’s jihad*against 
Wright, it was ironic to read in the 
Washington Post.Jast week that 
ultra-conservatives right- 
wingers contributed more than 
$100,000 to a “promotional fund” 
fer Newt's own book, Wingow of 
Opportunity: A Blueprinf'tor the 
Future. 

Certainly, there was-a real 
window of opportunity for 
Spurious here, and with,@ingrich 
scheduled to be in Boston last 
Monday evening, we were dis- 
tressed when Spurious; faxed in 


" from Amherst (from the 413 area 


code, no less) to let us know how 
his story was developing. 

Upon reflection, we take some 
responsibility for what un- 
fortunately was a major break- 
down in communications. 

Instead; of the hard-hitting 
piece on Gingrich we had been 
expecting, what Spurious faxed 
us was a learned tome on the 
mating habits of the yellow spot- 
ted salamander, a largish (six- to 
eight-inch) mole salamander that 
migrates each year around this 
time from its winter, upland 
home to a more aquatic environ- 
ment, there to breed. 

We were appalled to learn that 
instead of attending the Gingrich 
Gala, he had mistakenly headed 
out to the Henry Street 
Salamander Bypass Project, in 
Amherst, where a group of 
citizens, headed by the 
salamander commander himself, 
Bob Winston, had installed drift 
fencing in order to corral the 
migrating salamanders into a pair 
of eight-inch polymer-coated 
concrete drainpipes (complete 
with louvers to allow ambient 
light into the tunnels) to protect 
the salamanders from being run 
over by automobiles on their 
annual migration across Henry 
Street. (Thanks are due to Aco 
Polymer, of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
which thoughtfully donated the 
louvered pipes, and to the Flora 
and Fauna Society, which helped 
cover the modest $1200 construc- 
tion cost.) 

According to the salamander 
commander, “With a little help 
from salamander herders, it's 
working.” 

According to Spurious, the 
effort is similar to the “Toads on 
Roads” project in Habledon, Eng- 

Continued on page 20 
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In 1917, Joseph Pulitzer, a prominent New York _ 
_ Newspaper owner, decided to establish awards for 
excellence in a wide variety of newspaper categories. 

‘In the 72 years since, the Pulitzer Prize has become the 
_ most treasured and most coveted honor in all a 


On March 30, 1989, the Columbia School of Journalism, as 

administrators of the award, announced that the Boston © 
Phoenix and our staff writer, Scot Christopher Lehigh, 
were the only Boston finalists for a 1989 Pulitzer Prize in 
National Reporting, specifically for our ' coverage of the 
1988 Presidential Election. 


THE PASSION 


Though we started with just 4 pages over 22 years ago in 
Boston, and have grown steadily since, we have always 
tried to set our standards high in the face of success while 
managing to maintain our equilibrium. Our readers have 
demanded our best, week after week, and we are grateful 
to them, as we are to our writers who, like Scot Lehigh, 
have never compromised their craft. Our nomination for 
the Pulitzer Prize only serves to remind us of our 
enduring commitment to the highest journalistic 
principles. Now we head toward our silver anniversary, 
pleased to think we have been of service to our — 
community and «ee and expectant that our best is 
still to come. 
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Spurious 


Continued from page 18 

land, which has “saved thou- 
sands of English toads from a 
terrible death.” 

According to Commander 
Winston and his compatriot, Rob- 
ert Meeropol (who is something 
of an amateur meteorologist), M 
Day is fast approaching, and the 
Big Migration will have begun 
the Thursday before the Friday 
this issue hits the stands, and will 
continue for a couple of weeks. 

‘Winston says it is a misnomer 
to refer to the project as “Tunnels 
as it has often been 
called, because the mature yellow 
spotted salamander, unlike the 
adult spotted newt, does not 


reproduce by copulation. Ex- 


~~ plains Winston, “Though they do 


do a marvelous courtship dance, 
spotted salamanders do not 
copulate. The males deposit 
spermatophores on the carpet of 
the pond, and the females come 
by later, to retrieve the spermato- 
phores and put them in their 
cloacas, where they are fertilized 
internally.” 

Although we certainly ap- 
preciated getting all this timely 
info on the life cycles of newts 
and salamanders, it was not 
exactly what we had in mind 
when we assigned Spurious the 
piece on Newt. 

When we informed the colum- 


nist of the apparent misunder- 


standing, Spurious took it in 
stride, and promised to have a 
piece on both Newt Gingrich and 


the yellow spotted salamander } 


by deadline, which he did. 
Here is this week’s Spurious, in 


its entirety.) 


hat is the difference 
between House mi- 
nority whip Newt Ging- 
rich and a _ yellow spotted 
salamander lying dead in the 


‘road? 


There are'skid marks in front of 
the dead salamander. ° 


(Editor’s note: Spurious also 
submitted for publication an ad- 
dendum containing other 
similarities and différences_be- 
tween Newt Gingrich and the 


> yellow spotted mole salamander; | 


however, we _ believed the 
column was stronger without 
them. If you're interested, you 
may read what we edited out, 
which is printed below.) . 


Gingrich thinks “newt” is a 
term of endearment. 


The salamander is a small 
lizardlike amphibian with scale- | 


less porous skin; Newt is liz- 


ardlike, though not an — 
bian. 


The salamander ‘does not | 


reproduce by copulation; Newt 
Should not reproduce by any 
method known to science. 


The salamander winters under | 


rocks, decaying leaves, or rotten 


logs, and summers in ponds; 


Newt divides his time between 
Washington, DC, and Georgia's 
Eighth Congressional District. 
The salamander eats grubs, 
worms, beetles, and bugs; Newt 
eats rubber chicken with various 
Republican insects and fat cats. 
Newt did not get high on 


marijuana and favors urine tests; | 


the salamander reportedly traf- 
fics in mushrooms, 
clines urine tests on 
grounds. 


Hynes 


Continued from page 7 
forthright, we would have used 
what space was available and 
made other arrangements for 
what was not,” he said. 
Herschman said that Ernest 
Lucci was a particular problem to 
deal with. Lucci came to the 
MCCA from the state Depart- 


and de- j 


ment of Commerce and Develop- § | 


ment (now the Massachusetts 


_ Office of Business Development). 


‘ 


| 


A longtime bureaucrat there, . 


Lucci served for years as director 
of tourism before being ap- 
pointed Commerce commis- 


sioner by Ed King, in June of | 


1981. According to a source fam- 
iliar with the Commerce Depart- 
ment, Dick McDonough, another 
longtime department employee, 
helped Lucci strike up a rela- 


~ tionship with Bulger. McDon- 


ough is the son of late, legendary 
executive councilor Sonny Mc- 
Donough, who was a close 
friend of Bulger’s. When Dukakis 
came back into office; the ad- 
ministration reportedly made it 
clear to Lucci that it was time to 
go. And Lucci went — to the 
MCCA, to take the job of direc- 
tor of sales and marketing. 


“Lucci. didn’t. know what the 
hell he was doing,” Herschman 


charged. “And you couldn’t pin 
him down, because he wouldn't 
put anything in writing.... You 
couldn’t talk to Lucci. We tried 
over and over again. All we got 
was balderdash and PR state- 
ments.” (Lucci did not return 
Phoenix phone calls.) 

By the time of its 1988 meeting, 
the association already had 
scheduled a 1993 meeting in 
Boston. But Herschman said his 
experience with the Hynes has 
made him dubious about rebook- 
ing the hall. “If Lucci is going to 
be there, I am not going to use the 
Hynes,” he said. “We'll use the 
hotels instead.” 

The MCCA management 
hadn’t improved much by July, 
when the National Candy 


Wholesalers’ Association’s 7800 . 


conventioneers came to Boston. 
According to Dorothea Russell, 
the director of conventions and 


meetings, her group, like the - 


science association, got a late call 
from the MCCA saying that 


previously agreed-upon space 


would not be available. Russell 
said that Lucci’s reason “was that 
they had preparation problems” 
with the exhibition hall in ques- 
tion. But, she added, “what the 


problems,turned out to be. 


that the Ford Motor Company 
wanted to get in and start setting 
up for their show.” 

That problem was eventually 


“resolved. Others were not. 


Although the Candy Whole- 


salers convention was private, 


the MCCA wouldn't allow smok- 
ing, citing fire-alarm problems, 
Russell said. “That didn’t sit too 
well with the distributors of 
tobacco products and manufac- 
turers who were exhibiting 
them,” she said: The escalators 
weren't yet up and running, and 
only one elevator was working, 
creating an inconvenience that 
impeded the flow of traffic be- 
tween functions on different 
floors, Russell said. Nor was the 
sound system functioning. 


There were also problems with 
the Hynes security force. “In a 


word, they were terrible,” Russell 
said. “They just weren’t paying 
attention to what they were 
doing.” 

The show was supposed to be 
tightly controlled, with a color- 
coded badge system regulating 
the times different groups could 
view the exhibits. But “they let 


everybody and his brother in,” © 


Russell said. “The system was 
really not that hard. They. just 
weren't paying attention.” 

For more than a quarter of a 
century, the Candy Wholesalers 
have returned to Boston quad- 
rennially for a convention. But 
their recent experience with the 
management of the Hynes was so 
bad that the wholesalers’ ex- 
ecutive committee has debated 
dropping Boston from its conven- 
tion-site rotation altogether. ‘“‘We 
do a post-convention survey, and 
our exhibitors were very dis- 
tressed,” Russell said. “A de- 
cision on Boston is on hold. We 
have to take a second look.” 

The National Coffee Service 
Association had a similar experi- 
ence, according to convention 
manager Shirley Sarni. “We hat- 
ed Boston,” Sarni said. “We had 
problems with security, the place 

Continued on page 22 
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(617) 536-7809 


7. e Reduces chance of stress-related injuries 
¥ common in dry land aerobics 


Fitness - Nutrition Evaluation Program 

e Features the CSI System which tests strength 

muscular endurance, flexibility, body 

composition and cardiovascular 

endurance. 

After the results of these tests are fed into the 

computer a workout specifically designed 

for you will be done on a print - out for your 

records and ours. 

e Also includes Nutrition software with an 7 

analysis of over 2000 foods, | 
| 


Instructional Programs 

e Y's way to Fitness 

e Saturday Early Bird Fitness 
e Aerobics Il 

e Aerobics Plus 

e Low Impact Aerobics 


farther problems. 


Hynes 


Continued from page 21 

was under construction, we 
didn’t have air conditioning, ser- 
vice was bad, and we had a prob- 
lem with the contract because 
they took so long in getting it 


~ out. I just found the whole at- 


titude to be unfri 
As an example of that attitude, 


'Sarni said that her group was 


forced to assemble exhibits in the 
midst of Boston’s July heat. De- 
spite repeated requests, the — 
Hynes refused to turn the air 
conditioning on. “They said, ‘We 
are not turning it on.’ Their pol- 
icy was that they don’t turn it on 
until the day the show ins,” 
she said. Dean Wood, president 
of the National Coffee Service 
Association, summarized the ex- 


' perience this way: “We did have 


a lot of problems. Most of them, 
if they were remedied, were rem- 
edied late. On the other hand, 
more of them were not rem- 
edied.: 

Another group that left the 
Hynes disillusioned with the 
MCCA management was Wein- 
garten Publications, a Bostan 


‘firm that hosts a number of year- 


ly shows. 

Weingarten officials would not 
discuss their experience at the 
Hynes, but correspondence to 
the Hynes management from the 
company’s conference director 
and conference operation man- 
ager, which the Phoenix has 
viewed, makes it clear that 
Weingarten had the same sort of 
problems other groups experi- 
enced. In an October 6, 1988, let- 
ter to Kenneth Karon of ARA 
Services, the catering company 
that services functions in the 
Hynes, Ann-Marie Noonan, 
Weingarten’s conference opera- 
tions manager, said the food had 
been stale, the management un- 
cooperative, and the service staff 
indifferent. “In closing, I would 
like to say that I am extremely 
disappointed’ with staff 
members’ rudeness and disre- 
gard for the contractual arrange- 
ments,” she wrote. 

A November 30, 1988, letter 
from Sandra Mack, director of 
Weingarten’s conference depart- 
ment, to MCCA senior sales 
manager Daryll Baker details 
“He [Ernie 
Lucci]... assured me that if any 
construction activity was taking 
place, it would be stopped on 
demand,” Mack wrote. “That 
guarantee was very reassuring.” 

But, according to her letter, that 
guarantee was also worthless: 
“To our surprise we discovered 
that the workers had no intention 
of stopping, no matter who 
asked. In fact, we found them to 
be downright rude and very 
deliberate in the intention to 
disrupt. One worker threatened 
to run down my staff person after 
she asked him to stop revving his 
forklift outside her ongoing 
session. Later, I myself witnessed 
a man drive another forklift 
through my crowded coffee 
break after I specifically asked 
him to wait 10 minutes, when the 
1600 people in the hallway would 
be in session rooms.” 

Mack’s letter also complained 
that the Hynes security force had 
allowed food-service personnel 
into the hall where expensive 
computer equipment was set up. 
Further, she said that few Hynes 
staff people had been on hand to 
help with the opening of the 
show. “One hour prior to the 
start of the session, my staff was 
trying to get last-minute details 
taken care of, and the Hynes staff 
was not available. For example, 
every chair (there were approx- 
imately 3200) was dusty due to 


» your construction activity. Be- 


cause you did not have staff on 
duty, I had to pull my staff from 
important areas, arm them with 
paper towels from the restrooms, 
and send them to dust chairs.” 
Mack concluded: “Daryll, in sum- 
mary I am very disappointed 

Continued on page 26 
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$10.00 9 PT. BOLD 


PRINT CLEARLY 


YOUR FIRST 
15 WORDS 


$8.75 7 PT. BOLD 


The Phoenix will give you a 15 word 
personals ad absolutely free 


for two weeks. 


With The Boston Phoenix personals, you can get hundreds of 
responses from a single ad. Quality responses, because 


thousands of single people read The Phoenix personals each ; 
week — more singles than any other paper in town. Now you ; 
can meet the kind of people you want to know: smart young 
successful people like yourself. And to prove thatthe — 


personals can introduce you to the kind of people you've 
been wanting to meet, we’ll run your ad free for two weeks. 


To get your free personals ad, simply fill out the Coupon — 


or 267-1234. 


q 


OPTIONAL HEADLINES 


ii 


A BETTER PLACE TO MEET SOMEONE 


15 letter limit 


12 letter limit 


(For optional headlines, additional words or services see box in lower right.) 


We cannot accept your classified ad without it. 


This information is confidential. 


© Check here if you will let us read your 
Phoenix personal ad on the radio. 


(No names will be used, box numbers only). 


zip SIGNATURE REQUIRED 


phoet 


any time without notice. 


GUIDELINES 

Anyone seeking a longterm, monogamous 
relationship may advertise in Personals. 
Abbreviations are permitted only to indicate 
gender preference, race, and religion. The 
Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should 
contain a self-description, age range, 
lifestyle, and avocations. Ads containing 
explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves 
the right to edit or reject any advertisement. 
Classified ads may be submitted for 
publication only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published 
seeking persons under that age. 

CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in 
next available issue as long as the ——— is in 
effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled at 


THE DEADLINE FOR AD 
PLACEMENT IS 6:00 P.M. 
ON THE WEDNESDAY PREVIOUS 
TOISSUE DATE 


AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: 


Mon..8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
367 Newbury Street 
Boston, MA 02115 


PRICING PER WEEK 
(OPTIONAL) 


MULTIPLY THE TOTAL 
BY THE NUMBER OF WEEKS 
THE AD WILL RUN 


FIRST 15 WORDS 
*(Free for first two weeks only) 
ADDITIONAL WORDS $1.25 ea. 


OPTIONAL HEADLINE $8.75 
or $10.00 (See above for size 
differential) 


MAILBOX: $3.00 per ad, per 


issue 
OPTIONAL MAILOUT: $5.00 
per week, per issue 
TOTAL: 
MULTIPLY BY 
KS RUNNING: 
Wo week minimum) 
AMOUNT ENCLOSED: 
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WERE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 


CANADA'S NEWEST 
SUPERSTAR... 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE, MARCH 31, 1989 


MacNEIL 


IN CONCERT 
Friday, April 14, 7:30 PM 
Berklee Performance Center 

Tickets: $16.50 
available at the box office or 


TRAY ASTER, 
617- 787-8000 


WHOOPI GOLDBERG 


Springfield March 31 
CALL ANTHRAX 


HELLOWEEN 


NOW 
{413)737-5152 May 11 


CONCERTS SPORTING EVENTS 


THIRD WORLD & 
THE WAILERS. | BIG EAST SEATS!!! 


(Ziggy Marley) Red sox 
RATT Mets & Yankees 
New Haven April 6 Available 


Worcester April 18} 
DAVID CROSBY RED SOX VS YANKEES 


Paramount April 7 JULY 7, 8, 9TH 
Performancing Arts Center 


CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 


has the best travel values! 


FLORIDA 


Go any day! Stay 2 to 5 nts. 


BOCA RATON FROM’ | 
CLEARWATER BCH rnon°269) 
|DAYTONA BCH 
| FT. LAUDERDALE rnon*259) 
’MARCO ISLAND 
MIAMI BEACH raon’279) 
ORLANDO FROM’ 


: Incl. R/T jet, transfers or car, hotel, all rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts, rates 
Ba vary with departure date, length of stay and hotel selected. 


GREAT ESCAPE 


| MONTREAL cont | 
ORLEANS __...°319 | 
WASH. D.C. econ | 
| NEW YORK econ 219 | 
"TORONTO | 


WEEKL All packages include round-trip 
ers or car, 2-3 nights 
FRIDAY > nights. All rates p.p. dbl. occ. 


|Enjoy warm, sunny | 


STAY 3 to 5 NIGHTS 


CHOOSE FROM BERMUDA S 

_ FINEST HOTELS AND 
GUEST HOUSES 

Includes R/T Jet, Hotel, Transfers 


p.p. dbl. occ. 3 nt. program 


Harvard Square 


Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 
(617) 742-8500 
Open Monday-Saturday 


~ 
: Make a contribution to er 
THE AMERICAN HEART 
ASSGEIATION 
= 
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Tennis 
BON JOVI | 
Mayotte vs Conners 
‘ April 5 
Boston Garden April 16 
: 
KENNY G ins Whalers 
| Springfield Paramount April 5 Playoff from 
| WE PAY TOP j= 
Worchester April 3 
St 
39 


ALL FEATURED TITLES 


Simply Red Academy Award Winner 


Nightstage Best Original Song 


Simply Red Working Girl 
A New Flame Original Soundtrack Album 


Indigo Girls 


The Jack Rubies The Saints 
Fascination Prodigal Son 
Vacation 


MIT COOP AT KENDALL COOP ATLONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 333 LONGWOOD AVE. 1 FEDERAL ST 
M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-5:30 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 
THUR ‘TIL 8:30 SAT 9:15-5:45 SAT 9:15-5:45 = 

OR CHARLES 90 GARAGES. TO ORDER BY PHONE, CALL: 
FREE PARKING AT KENDALL: 2 HRS M-F 1 MEMORIAL DRIVE PKG. GARAGE OR AFTER $ WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY Sai AT CAMBNIDGE CSNTER GARAGE. 1-800-792-5170 
$1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER $ AND ALL DAY SAT. 


“WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP. 


: 
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Hynes 


Continued from page 22 

with the promises made and not 
kept.... As you know, I am 
holding 1994 dates with you. I 
would like to be able to return, 
but feel my decision must be 
based on your ability to make 
amends as you and Mr. Lucci 
promised, for the problems and 
unexpected expenses ex- 
perienced.” (Reliable sources re- 
port that Weingarten has since 
decided against holding its 
previously scheduled 1994 show 
at the Hynes.) 

Other groups have found that, 
when the MCCA does make 
amends, it does so only grudging- 
ly. For example, the American 
Speech-Language-Hearing As- 


Conventioneers unhappy with the Hynes 


sociation (ASHA) had a billing 
dispute with the MCCA over an 
exhibit hall that the MCCA had 
double-booked. ASHA eventu- 
ally had to refer the matter to its 
attorney, who in an October 31, 
1988, letter to Lucci accused the 
MCCA of reneging on an agree- 
ment to make good on costs 
ASHA had incurred as a result of 
that overbooking. In that letter, 
Washington, DC, attorney Neil 
Levy wrote, “In a meeting in your 
offices on September 19, 1988, 
attended by Frederick D. Spahr, 
PhD, executive director of ASHA, 
and Frances J. Johnston, PhD, 
director of the convention meet- 
ing division ASHA, your senior 
sales manager, Daryll F. Baker, 
agreed that the Authority would 
pay all costs incurred by ASHA 
or its contractor for overtime and 
security which resulted from the 


Authority's inability to make the 
Hall available when originally 

ised. In your letter of Oct. 
18, 1988, you indicated that the 
Authority now intends to renege 
on its agreement to pay the over- 
time and security costs incurred 


resulting from your late delivery 


of the hall. Your refusal to pay 
these overtime costs and security 
expenses is not only contrary to 
the arrangement reached on Sep- 
tember 19, but is unreasonable, a 
poor business practice, and re- 
flects personally on the Massa- 
chusetts Convention Center of 
Boston as a convention site. ... 
Why should ASHA have to fight 
with you on this matter? The 
mistake was yours, and you 
agreed to correct it, and you 
should not back away from this 
commitment now.” 

Reached last week, Levy said 
that the MCCA did eventually 
pay the costs in question, but 
“they were not gracious about it.” 
According to Levy, in a letter 
agreeing to assume the disputed 
costs, executive director Francis 
Joyce excoriated him for his 
comments about the Hynes man- 
agement. 

“In my entire legal career, | 
have never gotten such a vicious 
letter from anyone,” Levy said. “I 
was just stunned. They had done 


what we asked. As long as they - 


were going to bite the bullet and 
put the money out, they might as 
well say, ‘We are being accom- 
modating to you.’ Once they had 
made that decision, there was no 
point served being un- 
gracious.” 

The issues of the Hynes treat- 
ment of ASHA didn’t stop there. 
At a meeting of the Professional 
Convention Management As- 
sociation (PCMA) last January in 
Anaheim, California, Frances 
Johnston informed the PCMA 
board of her group’s grievances 
with the MCCA. Johnston could 
not be reached by the Phoenix, 
and ASHA executive director 


Frederick Spahr declined com- 
ment. 

But a variety of sources said the 
issues Johnston discussed in- 
cluded not only the MCCA’s 
double-booking of the 
auditorium, but also the difficulty 
ASHA had in dealing with the 
MCCA management. “She said 
she had been treated horribly,” 
one source recalled. 

_PCMA’s board then decided to 
have the association president 
appoint a task force to review 
Johnston’s complaints, as well as 
those from other member groups. 

Roy Evans, PCMA’s executive 
vice-president, declined to dis- 
cuss specific grievances. How- 
ever, he noted that “there is a 
feeling — and I can’t tell you on 
the part of how many [PCMA 
members], but I know at least a 
half a dozen — that the people at 
the Hynes are difficult to deal 
with.” Another convention plan- 
ner involved with PCMA put it 
more bluntly: “We hear that the 
center is screwed up, that it is 
poorly run and poorly managed.” 

_ A source familiar with both the 
history of the Hynes and the 
complaints about management 
summed the problem up this 
way: “When you have the top 
person appointed for life, and he 
came from politics rather than 
from convention-center manage- 
ment, and someone from the 
state tourism office is made direc- 
tor of marketing, and they control 
things, then you have some 
major problems. And it has been 
showing.” 

The Hynes already has a mix 
reputation with the American 
Society of Association Executives 
(ASAE), another important um- 
brella group concerned with con- 
vention planning. G. Dano 


-Christensen, ASAE’s exposition 


manager, had recommended 
against bringing the ASAE’s 1989 
convention to Boston because he 
felt the rebuilt Hynes would 
provide too many logistical prob- 


lems for moving in and setting 
up, and too many constraints for 
a large convention. (As an exam- 
ple of those problems, almost all 
the freight coming into the Hynes 
must be loaded into slow, balky 
freight elevators, a procedure that 
some shippers and assemblers 
estimate increases loading and 
unloading time by approximately 
50 percent.) 

Despite Christensen’s rec- 
ommendation, ASAE has sched- 
uled its 1989 convention in Bos- 
ton, but Christensen said that 
before his group comes, in 
August, he plans to bring an_ 
ASAE advisory group up to 
observe another convention as it 
moves in, sets up, and then 
moves out of the Hynes. “With 
only nine loading docks, and no 
staging areas for the trucks, we 
want to see how all that can 
work,” he told the Phoenix. “I am 
concerned about what it is going 
to take to move our show in... . . If 
things don’t work out well, we'll 
have to meet and find out what 
can be done to avoid the kind of 
problems we watch happen.” 

For his part, PCMA’s Evans 
was in town last week to meet 
with Joyce to express his mem- 
bers’ concern. (Evans says that at 
least three other PCMA groups 
have either come to Boston, ‘or 
will come shortly, for the same 
reason.) The PCMA: board had 
given Evans the authority to pull 
PCMA’s show out of Boston if he 
judged the problems here too 
serious to resolve. Such a move 
might have been an irreparable 
blow to the Hynes’s reputation 
because the PCMA, like the 
ASAE, is a bellwether organiza- 
tion for the 550 meeting planners 
it counts among its members. 

“If we had pulled out, millions 
of dollars of business would have 
pulled out,” Evans said. But after 
his meeting swith Joyce, Evans 
said he has decided to stay the 
course with the Hynes. “I met 
with him, I laid out our case, and 
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I indicated that a number of our _ 
members were unhappy with the 
treatment they were receiving 
from certain people at the 
Hynes,” he said. “He assured me 
that he is aware there is a major 
problem, and that they would 
take steps to take care of it.” 

Local _ hoteliers, increasingly 
concerned that the Hynes’s grow- 
ing reputation as a hall of horrors 
will cost their establishments 
millions in lost revenue, will be 
acting as watchdogs, overseeing 
the effort to turn the Hynes 
around, 

“There is a level of frustration 
with the lack of follow-up, the 
lateness of the contracts being 
sent out, and the general respon- 
siveness by the people who run 
the Hynes,” said a spokesman 
a major hotel. : 

Bill Heck, the former general 
manager of the Copley Plaza, 
who is now in the process of 
opening a_ hotel-ma 
company, said the issue is 
whether or not “they are giving 
people a good reason to come 
back,” adding, “I have heard 
from a few people that people 
there [at the Hynes] have made 
them mad enough that they are 
not coming back.” 

One winter of discontent could 
hurt for years, added another 
hotelier. “We have a real prob- 
lem,” he said. “We now have a 
year under our belts and meeting 
planners and convention man- 
agers are telling their boards, 
‘Don’t go to Boston for a few 
years until they get this straight- 
ened out.’ ” 

Reflecting that concern, the 37- 
member Greater Boston Hotel 
Association has made getting the 
Hynes straightened out a top 
priority for the upcoming year. 

“There is a sincere and signifi- 
cant concern among the hotel- 
association members with regard 
to the overall level of business 
the facility is able to generate and 
the overall reaction that users 


have forwarded after the fact,” 
said association president 
Timothy Kirwan. “Obviously our 
concern is that Fran Joyce and 
other people involved under- 
stand the magnitude of the con- 
cern and respond.” Meanwhile, 
the managers of Boston's major 
convention hotels, increasingly 
upset over the poor grades their 
guests have given the Hynes, 
have started meeting regularly 
with Joyce. 

Still, some wonder whether the 
Hynes can be turned around in 
time, or whether the mindset of 
those in command will keep it, 
like the Titanic, steaming toward 
disaster even after the warnings 
have been sounded. A worried 


source recalled that in a previous ¢ 
discussion of the Hynes, a high- 4 


level MCCA official declared that 
the real problem was that “ ‘you 
hoteliers have given these con- 
vention planners everything over 
the years. Now they it.’ It 
was as if we should be faulted for 
giving people good service. Their 
attitude is if you don’t like it, get 
the hell out.” 

It’s that mentality that makes 
some dubious that the Hynes can 
succeed as currently constituted. 
“Fran is a bright man but until 
recently he has never had to 
work in the private-sector 
fashion,” said a major hotel 
spokesman. “We have to say the 
customer is right. People in gov- 
ernment usually take a different 
stand.” 

“The real problem,” said an- 
other hotelier familiar with 
MCCA, “is that you have people 
who have never run a convention 
before running the MCCA. And 
the board that oversees the 
MCCA is full of Billy Bulger’s 
cronies. The result is that the 
priorities just aren’t correct. We 
feel the convention facility should 
be managed and overseen by a 
group of professional managers. 
Right now it is all politics and 
very little understanding.” Oo 
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Continued from page 8 

the local critical press. Rarely has 
she been seriously taken to task 
for her financial delinquency — 
even in 1985, when she canceled 
her season and didn’t refund 
subscribers’ money for tickets, or 
last year, when her critically ac- 
claimed US-Soviet festival, 
“Making Music Together,” ran 
up hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in (still unpaid) debt. Sel- 
dom do her supporters acknowl- 
edge the consensus among 
scores of talented local singers 
and musicians that Caldwell 
treats them shabbily. And almost 
never is the threat to the vitality 
of opera in Boston that Cald- 
well’s spending poses acknowl- 
edged. 

Caldwell loyalists are vigorous 
supporters who believe her art 
should flourish despite its exorbi- 
tant financial and human cost. 
And so it is not too surprising that 
when news of a sensible solution 


ng on regardless of cost 


to Caldwell’s fiscal problems be- 
came public, she and her cadre 
not only opposed it but also 
attacked its proponents. 

The Caldwell camp quickly 
identified president and. chief 
operating officer Canon as the 
villain in the drama now playing 
behind the scenes at the Opera 
House. Canon, brought into the 
company in the fall of 1987 to 
help straighten out Caldwell’s 
managerial and financial mess, is 
widely credited with being the 
man behind the commercial suc- 
cess of this year’s season. He’s a 
respected manager and ex- 
perienced fundraiser who's 
having trouble running a com- 
pany whose director doesn’t 
want to be managed and raising 
money from sources who don’t 
want to give her money. As chief 
operating officer of the opera 
company, Canon is also the 
person who tells Caldwell when 
she doesn’t have the money to do 
what she want to do. And for that 
reason, say Opera-company in- 
siders, Caldwell wants him gone. 

In a clumsy and curious move, 
trustees president Waters, who'd 


been an ally of Canon in his 
efforts to find a solution to the 
company’s fiscal woes and an 
active participant in plans to form 
a new company, turned on 
Canon last week. Last Monday 
Waters suspended Canon from 
his job, said Canon had im- 
announced plans to 
‘orm a new company, criticized 
him in a letter he released to 
newspapers for speaking to the 
press about the turmoil, and 
convened a meeting of the opera- 
company trustees’ executive 
board to determine if Canon was 
guilty of a breach of contract for 
his involvement in discussions of 
a new opera company. 

Canon had not been quoted 
extensively in the press, as 
Waters charged. Nor is it certain 
that he provided any information 


about the proposed company to 
reporters, as Waters seems to 


assume he did. When contacted | 


the week before last by the 
Phoenix, for instance, Canon 
ticked off a number of plans the 
opera company was considering 
as possible ways to resolve its 
debt dilemma. He did not con- 
firm rumors of plans to form a 
new company. Waters, however, 
in a separate interview, did. 

At a meeting of the executive 
committee of the opera board last 
Tuesday, Canon was reinstated 
to his position. Members of the 
executive committee agreed at 
the meeting not to discuss opera- 
company affairs with the press, 
so neither Canon nor Waters 
would comment on what hap- 
pened during the session. But 
sources close to the company say 
Canon regained his job by stating 
the obvious: Waters was involved 
in the same discussions he was. 

If Caldwell has her way, 
though, Canon — and the voices 
of reason — may not survive the 
next round of opera-board nego- 
tiations, which were scheduled to 
begin on March 30 and to be 
continued on April 6. 0 


or 
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Bad 
Ends. 


All your experience is thrown away if 

your resume looks unprofessional. Phoenix 
Graphic Services can design and print a resume 
for you that will create a strong visual impression. 
And your resume will be stored on our computer, 
So updates are fast and cost-efficient. Look your 
best with a resume from Phoenix Graphic 
Services. Call us today to see our sample book. 


GRAPE. | 


PHOENIX GRAPHIC SERVICES 126 Brookline Ave Boston 617-536-5390 X234 


CHARTER SHUTTLE 
SAT. SPECIAL APRIL 1 & 8 


JUAN 7 NIGHT HOTEL PACKAGES from $619.00 


PART. CONTRACT MUST BE SIGNED. 
AGENT FOR SANTO TOURS 


SATS. 4/15, 4/22, 4/29 ONE WAY ROUND TRIP 


BOS-IFK *39 
BOS-SAN JUAN 139 9278 
JFK-SAN JUAN "99 
ALL SEATS CONFIRMED. PLUS *5 TAX 


7-846-5600 1-800-343-3258 


y at the Fenway 


200 Brookline Ave., Boston 266-8282 


On Wednesday April 5 
5:00- 8:00 pm 
for GREAT PRIZES, 
SPECIAL YUKON JACK 
DRINK RECIPES, 
AND LOTS OF FUN ee 


Adventure 


April 6-9 
Bayside Expo 
Center 


Off S.E. Expressway - T To Columbia Station 


Bike on the Raleigh mountain bike track, 
Scuba in the pool with the Cape Cod 
Divers, windsurf on the Force 
4 computerized simulator, 
play tennis on the DuraGrid 
indoor court. Plus, you 
won't want to miss: 
Outside Magazine's Active 
Travel Center, special 
climbing demonstrations on 
the “WALL”, the Hi-Country 
Saloon, the Action Sports Fashion 
Spectacular, seminars, movies and 
talks in the Adventure Theater. 
Special exhibitions on kayaking and 
hangliding, plus door prizes and ae 


Features subject to change. 


HOURS: THURS 6-11 PM, FRI 4-11 PM, SAT 14 AM-11 PM, SUN 41 AM-7 PM. ADMISSION $5.00 
BRING THE WHOLE FAMILY. CHILDREN UNDER 12 FREE. 


FEATURING THE 


Ski Market 


 §2,000,000.00 
SUMMER SPORTS SALE! 


5 
' 
£ 
\ 
a 
ar 
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FIRST EVER NEW ENGLAND APPEARANCE! 


special 
guests 


SKATALITES 


WEDNESDAY 
APRIL26 


.50/21.50 
restoration 
fee) 


CENTER 


270 Tremont Street Boston 


Tickets on sale Friday, March 31 at The Wang Center 
Box Office, all Ticketmaster locations and usual outlets. 


For more info: 482-9393 © 
| 
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A GREAT WEEK FOR WRITERS 


June 25-30 
Staff:George Garrett, Jane Smiley, Henry Taylor, 
Rachel Hadas, Stefan Kanfer, Lis Harris, David Lehman. 


Guests include: X.J. Kennedy, Dana Gioia; Perry Knowlton, Scott 
Walker, Frederick Busch, and Tony Hillerman. 
Workshops in short story, poetry, the novel, and nonfiction. Manuscript 
evaluations. Fellowships and scholarships. ‘Write for brochure: 

Anne Greene, Wesleyan Writers Conference, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, CT 06457 or caill (203) 347-9411 Ext. 2448 


Train to be a Professional 
“SECRETARY 
“WORD PROCESSOR 
Home Study/Res. Training 
*FINANCIAL AID AVAIL. 
JOB de 


a Div. AGE Com. 
Nat'l Hdgtrs, Pompano Bch. FL 


THE GOOD 


Train for careers in 
“AIRLINES 


AVEL AGENC| PARENTS UNITED 
Home Study/Res. Training FOR CHILDCARE 


*FINANCIAL AID AVAIL. 
«JOB PLACEMENT ASSIST. - 
160 Continued from page 10 
Boston since 1981, and Laurie 
Sheridan, who brings 10 years of 


experience as a labor organizer 
to the child-care challenge. 
In October the group submit- 


ted a proposal to the city that 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


petal 


change... 
THEN D.C. LAW IS THE PLACE FOR YOU! 


Learn in legal clinics by representing tenants, battered 
women,homeless, elderly, etc. 
Intern in D.C. public interest & congressional offices. 
Tuition preference for qualified D.C. residents. 

The new D.C. School of Law is accepting applications to the 
Juris Doctor Program for the Fall of 1989. For applications and 
information: 

D.C. School of Law 
Admissions Office 
719 13th St., NW 
Washington, D.C. 20005 


The Nathan Mayhew Seminars called for, among other things, 
ing for a comprehensive 
MARTHA'S VINEYARD CHILMARK PHOTOGRAPHY funding ‘ P 
child-care program for Boston 
_ WRITERS' WORKSHOP WORKSHOP schoolchildren, an issue particu- 
Thomas Neal Rantoul _ larly critical to its membership. 
en bag Session Director 4 Although the city has not yet 
July 16-July 29 July 16-July 29 beg 
as awa arents Uni 

Childcare an $18,000 grant to 
July16-July 29 August 2-August 15 conduct a survey of 5000 Boston 
parents on the need for school- 

PERSO’ Less tangible, but no less im- 
July 16-July 22 portant, has been the “empower- 
SASEMVOW ing” effect the group has had on 
even, its membership. Parents United 
exceptional environment, limited enrollment, academic credit available for Childcare has taken a constit- 
uency with no previdus power — 


struggling parents — and one 
with no ability to represent its 


, own interests — children — and 


given them a voice. 

Which they desperately need. 
Many families in Massachusetts 
are still spending as much as 40 
percent of their income on child 
care. Most parents eligible for 


April 10 - 13 
7-9p.m. 


BARTENDING 


Memorial Hall, Room 201 


child-care subsidies can’t find 
subsidized care. Affordable care 
for infants, toddlers, and school- 
age children remains almost im- 
possible to find. Given all. that, 
Parents United for Childcare’s 
grassroots approach to daycare 
issues is not only timely — it’s 


— Caroline Knapp 


SAM TYLER 


City Hall officials tend *to 
freeze out or dismiss most people 
who criticize them. They came 


close to hiring Sam Tyler, 


Tyler didn’t take the job of city 
treasurer he Was. considered for 


Graduate Study? 


Find out about it! 
at our 
April 11 


open house. 


American Civilization (MA) 


Applied Physics (MS) 

Applied Sociology (MS) 

Bilingual Education (MA) 

Biology (MS) 

Biology/Applied Marine 
Ecology (MS) 


Biotechnology and Biomedi- 


cal Science (MS) 


Ps (PhD) 
inical Psychology 
Computer Science (MS) 


Critical and Creative 
Thinking (MA) 


Your Public University 


Business Administration (MBA) 


Dispute Resolution (Certificate) 


Our graduate programs and tracks include: 


Education (Elementary and 
Secondary) (MEd) 
Education/Teacher 
Certification (MEd) 
Educational Administration 
(MEd, CAGS) 
English (MA) 
English/Composition (MA) 
English as a Second 
Language (MA) 
Environmental Sciences (PhD) 
History (MA) 
History/Archival Methods (MA) 


Counselor Training (MEd, CAGS) History/Historical 


(MA) 

Human Services (MS) 
Instructional Design (MEd) 
Nursing (MS) 

Public Affairs (MS) 
School Psychology (MEd, CAGS) 
Special Education (MEd) 


The open house will take place 
Tuesday, April 11, 

4-7 pm 

11th Floor, Healey Library 
Harbor Campus 


To learn more, call 617 929-8600. 


Note: Space in the program of your choice 
may be strictly limited. Please apply early! 
If you are interested in the Clinical Psychol- 
ogy Program (which is unable to send rep- 
resentatives to this open house), please 
telephone for information. 


area last year. He remains executive 
director of the Boston Municipal 


Research Bureau,,a private-sec- 
tor-funded agency. that watches 
what the city takes in, what it 
spends, and what it can afford to 
do for the people of Boston. 

The bureau focuses on city 
finances, the schools, and the 
mayoral administration. It issues 
reports that are almost invariably 
accurate, informative, and con- 

“We identify problems,” says 
Tyler. In January 1988, for in- 
stance, the bureau warned the 
Flynn administration that state- 
revenue shortages would soon 
pose tough times for cities and 


towns and that Boston’s halcyon 
That's why young women days of operating in the black 
should look into exciting careers with a bit left over were limited. 
in science and technology— Most City Hall officials 
where the only dinosaurs they'll shrugged off what they con- 
peptone the earth millions sidered Tyler’s Chicken Little 
. admonitions. A little more than a 
ee year later, Flynn is talking about 
, cutting 1000 city jobs as Boston 

faces cutbacks in state aid. 
We aren't just numbers 


crunchers,” Tyler is fond of say- 
ing. The bureau's research library 
provides a wealth of information 
on the city. These days, under an 
administration that’s drawn at- 
tention in the local and national 
press for being tightlipped about 
even the most routine infor- 
mation, that provides a signifi- 
cant service. 

So does Tyler. Reporters con- 
sider him one of the fairest, most 
reliable commentators on city 
issues around. 

— Maureen Dezell 


Washington, DC 20550 


©1989 Macmillan, Inc All Rights Reserved 
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NEW ALLIANCE 
PARTY 


Continued from page 11 

party,” the NAP preaches a 
steady stream of progressive 
rhetoric, calling for an end to 
racism, sexism, and anti-gay big- 


otry; a national health service; - 


bread, not bombs; people before 
profits; and the like. It boasts, 
too, of its power: the party claims 
more than 30,000 members in 26 
states — including Massachu- 
setts — and its candidate for 
president last year, Lenora Fula- 
ni, was the first black woman in 
campaign history to qualify for 
federal matching funds. She re- 
ceived 225,946 votes — .25 per- 
cent of the total cast — in last 
November's election. 

But up close, the NAP gets 
kind of creepy. Despite its fer- 
vent promises, the party seems 
more concerned with boosting 
itself than with forcing any real 
social change. And in the 
it’s managed to alienate and an- 
noy every legitimate progressive 
group it’s ever tried to align itself 
with (critics, and there are many, 


prefer the word “‘infiltrate’’). 
Those who've come in contact 
with party members routinely 
characterize their tactics as dis- 
ruptive, confrontational, and ex- 
ploitative. In trying to recruit 
those who it says have been 
excluded from the two major 
parties, the NAP tends to be a 
sort of political leech, looking for 
credibility by misrepresenting 
itself. The Rainbow Coalition, 
formed by Jesse Jackson, found it 
necessary to distance itself from 
the NAP, which routinely passes 
itself off as the “real” Rainbow. 
The Greater Boston Gay and 
Lesbian Political Alliance also 
denounced the group; in 1987, 
after party members solicited gay 
businesses for funds using the 
vague moniker “the alliance.” 
NAP leaders, of course, shrug 
off the criticisms as being either 
part of a plot to subvert the party 
or symptoms of its rivals’ petty 
jealousy — a view that’s as 
paranoid and self-important as it 
is wrong. Any group that 
promises so much good but 
delivers only mistrust, disdain, 
and ill will deserves the public 
lashing the NAP takes. 
— Sean Flynn 


“Jeg your mind -- 
Run to the library. 


MARJORIE SIEGEL 


The linés are being drawn. 


Planning for battle 


effective and seemingly tireless champion of reproductive 


T he Planned Parenthood League of Massachusetts, an 
freedom for more than 60 years, is facing one of its most 


PLEASE JOIN WITH 
MIKE SILVERSTEIN 
TO HELP REALIZE A 
FRIEND'S DREAM 


On April 17, 1989, Mike Silverstein, a 
freshman at Harvard University, will run in 
the 93rd Boston Marathon in memory of his 
best friend, Seth Feldman, who recently $ 


passed away due to a malignant brain tumor. 


About three months ago, Seth Feldman - 
lost his 3 & 1/2 year fight against brain 
tumor cancer. One of Seth's goals was to be 
accepted to Dartmouth College and. 
throughout high school he and his doctors at 
the Jimmy .Fund Clinic of the Dana-Farber 
Cancer Institute struggled to make this 

dream come true, which it did. 


Before Seth died, he told Mike, his best 
friend, to try and and assist the Brain Tumor 
Program at the Dana-Farber so that no one 
would have to suffer and perish from the 
same disease he had. Seth is now gone but 
his memory will always be very strong to 
Mike and others whom he touched. Please 
join Mike by sponsoring his marathon run 


to make Seth's wish come wee. 


Please join with Mike 
Silverstein to help fulfill 
Seth's Dream 


| (We) would like to join with Mike 
and sponsor him in the amount of 
when he runs the 93rd 
Boston Marathon on April 17, 
1989. 


: | (We) understand that all gifts will 

go directly to the Dana-Farber 
Cancer Institute's Brain Tumor 
Program, and are tax-deductible. 


Signature 


Please make out check to: 
DANA-FARBER 
CANCER INSTITUTE 


Please send this form with your gift to: 
Dana Farber Cancer Institute 
"MIKE'S RUN" 
Development Office 
44 Binney Street 
Boston, MA 02115 


formidable challenges. This spring or summer, the US Supreme 
Court is slated to rule on Webster v. Reproductive Health 
Services, a Missouri case challenging a state law that bans the use 
of public funds and public facilities for abortion and that requires 
physicians to determine fetal viability if they have reason to 
suspect a fetus to be aborted is more than 20 weeks old. 

The Court's decision in Webster is unlikely to overturn Roe v. 
Wade, the landmark 1973 ruling that legalized abortion in the 
United States. But it is widely expected to diminish the right to 
legalized abortion in this country by giving the state courts, 
legislatures, and voters more power to regulate abortion. And it is 
only the first in a series of challenges to Roe that could come 
before the Reagan-stacked Court during the Bush era. 

If the state legislature is given the opportunity to regulate 
abortion in Massachusetts, you can be certain that Planned 
Parenthood will be in the forefront of the battle to preserve a 
woman’s choice. For it was that organization that led the 1986 
drive to deny the Massachusetts legislature the power to regulate 
or prohibit abortion in the commonwealth. 

The legislature is anti-abortion in almost the same proportions 
that the people of Massachusetts are pro-choice. It’s for that 
reason that Planned Parenthood spearheaded the fight against 
the 1986 ballot question that would have given state lawmakers 
control over who gets abortions and where they get them. The 
measure was defeated by a 58-42 margin. 

Planned Parenthood is seldom strident or polemical. Its 
membership includes medical professionals, public-policy 
makers, and people from across the political spectrum. Its 
educational material is accurate, understandable, and main- 
stream. For all those reasons, its credibility is enormous. And that 
credibility will well serve Massachusetts residents who believe in 
a woman's right to end an unwanted pregnancy in the 


tumultuous political years to come. 
— Maureen Dezell 


SPRING SKIING 


¢ Despite the recent warm weather 
and rain there are still 21 miles of 
skiing for all abilities stockpiled with 
up to 6 feet of machine-made snow. 


*Try our 2 day/1 night package for 
only $75 per person double. 


We've Got the Snow, 


lount Suow 


—{ VERMONT 


HAS ARRIVED 


¢ Ski from 8 a.m. - 7 p.m. April 8, 
15, and 22. 


¢ Join us for spring skiing, sun and 
fun!! 


Let Yourself Go! 


24-hour Ski reports: 802 464-2151 
Lodging Information: 802 464-8501 


Le 
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DON'T MISS THE LIVE 
LOR COVERAGE CE: Ti 


IS SATURDA 


NOOO ot 
ON THE ROCK OF BOSTON 


Dj: SHRED 


(LIVE) 
Dj's: DARON EEVIN (prance) 


THURSDAYS 


AXIS / DVS WORLD PARTY 

DJ: WENDALE DJ: SEAN 

Dj's: WILLY. JOE DARON,. EHEVIN (pve) 
GALLERY Dvs: 

ART OPENINGS / FASHION sHows 


E’RIDAYS 


Dj: SHRED 


LIvEeE NATIONAL RECORDING ANTIST 
DANCE OPTIONAL: 
“THE ULTIMATE MUSICAL. HANGOUT" 


UP THERE’ Dvs BACHDOORNR 


SATURDAYS 
DJ: 


DJ: KEVIN 


URBAN ASSAULT 


AxXxIS..... ALWAYS. THE MACE or 


AXIS / DVS. 13 LANSDOWNE STREET 


= 


262-2437 j 


COULD LEARN A LOT FROM A DUMMY. 
BUCKLE YOUR SAFETYBET. 


CLASS TOPICS 


Establishing Goals & Direction 
The Formation Of A Professional Band 
Booking Profitable Gigs & Tours 

. _Songwriter/Publishing Income 
Video/Audio/Radio Studio (Field Trip) 
Capturing Airplay & Publicity 
Raising Capital & Sponsorships 
Computers In The Music Business 
Producing Effective Demos (Field Trip) 
Understanding The Record Deal 
Attracting Professional Management 


The Four Pillars Of Profit 


GUEST SPEAKERS 
MARK-O-HILDONEN 


North American Concerts/MOH Mgmt. 


Clients have included Foghat, Bad 


Company, The Outlaws, & Molly Hatchet 


MARIAN LEIGHTON LEVY a 32 track DIGITAL machine! 
A&R & Co-founder of Rounder Records FREE RESOURCE DIRECTORIES 
NE & Management ($45) 
TRISTRAM LOZAW Major & Indie A&R Reps ($95 avi 
Editor/Publisher of Boston Rock NE Publicity Contacts: Print, Radio, TV ($45) 


JAY FIALKOV, ESQ. 


Boston-based Entertainment Attorney 


MARK FRIED 
BMI Associate Director 
from New York Headquarters 


ROBIN LANE 
Singer/Songwriter 


Former Warner Brothers Recording Artist 


More Speakers TBA 


FIELD TRIPS 


Irip 1- Eastern Sound & Video 
NE's premier video & teleproduction facility, 32 
Track Analog Recording Studio & a hi-tech, 
computerized radio station under the same roof! 


Trip 2 - Newbury Sound 
The first studio in New England to utilize 


Sample Contracts: Group Partnership, Booking, 
Management, Co-publishing, The Record Deal 

Embossed 3-ring binder with 18 preprinted tabs 
|} that hold each week's worksheets & your notes. 


WHEN: Begins April 10, Runs for 12 classes 
(6 wks) on Mon. & Wed., 7-10 PM. 


WHERE: Mass College Of Art, Room 659, 
621 Huntington Ave., Boston 


TUITION: $375, Deferred Payment Plan 
Available: $125 to enroll, $125 due | 
5th session, balance due 9th session 


MORE INFO: Call or Write for an 
8 page brochure! 


= 
Dj]: SEAN 
| can 
j 
. 
| 
The Music Business Seminar - Our 8th Season! . 
if 
-- a p egistration or Guarantee A Seat Now! | | - 
Proudly Sponsored By The New England Musicians Association, 815 Washington Street, Suite 2, Newtonville, MA 02160 


Telemarketing 
Publishing 
Sales 
Part-Time | 


Successful publisher of pro- 
fessional reference materials seeks 
reliable part-time telemarketers to 
learn business and legal product 
line, and sell to professionals by 
phone. Great entry-level op- 
portunity! We offer a pleasant en- 
vironment and hours (Monday- 
Friday, mornings & afternoons), 
base salary and commission plus 
benefits. Interested applicants 
please call Maria, Human Re- 
sources Dept., at 423-2020, ext. 
450, Warren, Gorham & Lamont, 
Inc., 210 South Street, Boston, 
MA 02111. 


EOE M/F. 


The spirit of Massachusetts 


New Opportunities 
At BFDS 


Full-Time Account Specialists 


ee Regiti'Your career in financial services with this outstanding 
opportunity. From start to finish, you'll work on transac- 
tions, adjustments and inquiries via telephone and written 
_ correspondence. Some college education and 1-2 years’ - 
business experience preferred. 


Part-Time Transaction Processors 


deposit. M = F, S-am-9/10 am and/or Saturday. 


If you’re a dedicated individual looking for a great 


__; position with a dynamic company, call 328-5000, 
3 4220. 


to.Boston. Financial. 
BFDS BOSTON pen. DATA SERVICES, Inc. 


2 Heritage Drive, North Quincy, MA 02171 


An equal opportunity enployer, 


We do and we need you 


Boston Ballet 
needs telemarketers 
for our new fundraiser. 
Goodphoners make 
$10-$12 per hour 
plus cash 
bonuses. 
Are you an ambitious 
self starter? Can you work 
part time evening hours? 
Do you love the arts? 


Help Us Stay On Our Toes 
Call James today 


Open, sort and batch incomihg mail and prepare checks for 


12-1128 


TELLER/CUSTOMER 
SERVICE REP 


GREAT HOURS ARE YOURS!! 
PART TIME MORNINGS 
Motivated individual needed to join our 
friendly credit union team where per- 
sonal, professional service is a priority. 
Must enjoy a quick paced environment, 
and possess a sincere interest in helping 


people. 

Previous banking, cashier, sales or 
CRT experience is a plus. Full training 
provided. 


For your personal interview, call 
Tom Weikle, Branch Manager, at: 


12.0000 


ROUTHIER 


84 State Street, Boston, MA 02109 


Over 25 years of experience have made us a 
Classic in Boston and now throughout Massachusetts 


Administrative 
Data Pr 
Accounting 

@ Reception 


Take advantage of ROUTHIER’s complete personnel package. 
We offer high, competitive rates, flexible schedules, 
vacation pay and referral bonuses. 


CONFIDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS 
Before 9:00 a.m. & After 5:00 p.m. 
FAX (617) 742-3374 


Client Paid Agency 
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800 
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at 
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Word Processors Receptionists 
PERMANENT & TEMPORARY | 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 - 


DAYCARE _ FEMALE SECRETARY NANA 
‘Wot TEACHERS tor | wet THE SPORTS MUSEUM OF 
Jobs 
pent info calll 5163 Wayland MA 01778 hours: 
Toddler Center, 566-4883. O2161, Beverly, 527-3740 following positions to We dis For more information, 
Strong, motivated. something very Come join our team 
skills; skits. train. Send man. services providing private and 
sume vocational 
ental leave. Minorities, 02143. ments. Salary: $17,000+ lib- ing 
Call for information. signing to 4 eral benefits Cal 14 
cnet other graphic media signage Dept, New Haven SOe/MFH in the 
Homeworkers needed: promotional products. Now iawn, 08606 HAIRDRESSERS) STAFF ACCOMPANIST 
ton, Alabama 35045. Communica Money gow Disabled Newton art- DANCE PROGRAM 
are looking for: weekends per mo. I hoenix. 
related book. Pathways, 53 Stone hairdressers, ; he - TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
OME excellent salary, a Road, Sudbury, Mass 01776 manicurists taciaists tor home & 
ment. ‘Canidate’s. ‘should L with renewal possibility will provide 
; send resume and re- Please call 266-2155. Make §- Ey high quality accompaniment on piano 
om quirements to Personnel EM RESUMES and percussion for modern dance 
work 3 Sx _—— Call seum 55 Salisbury St Please leave message. : “GNOMON COPY, . and ballet classes, occasionally for 
247-9141, 9-5. Lv msg. Worcester 01609 EOE - People call’ you Word processing - Resumes PART TIME WORK jazz. Skills in improvisation and com- 
Own yor own profitable ENTRY LEVEL 617-864-2810 position needed. Will also oversee 
Fer ton Connie vite: SALES $300 finders fee; a ip -ANDSCAPERS 99 Mt. Auburn St leading to full time in maintenance and repair of equipment 
14, Newton Upper you're for willing bridge - Call 492-7767 the summer a variety and provide help during special events. 
Falls, MP 02164 lege Experience accompanying college or 
DAY! Process phone area. Stove 734-2272 your car you mad? of duties flexible 
PLANT BUSINESS +1234 and a orders ter eur Male College Grad. 257 H. Selit on the Boston - professional dance classes desirable. 
Position isan average of 21 hours per 
3 10n is an average 
Train’ DESK-TOP Z0O0L0GISTS MONTILIO'S VOLUNTEERS work emronment week during academic year. Excellent 
inc's. 229-6168. PUBLISHING England's largest weekly 's best needs ak on benefits package offered. Send letter 
F/T OIE gv avail ant 267-1234 wees Faneuil store. JOIN IN THE please of application and resume by April 8, 
PROGRSSIVE . Work the hrs you want FIGHT AGAINST : Lisa Friedlander, Dept. of 
BOOKSTORE/CAFE ex to. Start: $6 per hv. Call HUNGER AND 617-423-2339 1989, to: 
inferested erably on FQN Tepe, suum nousing. Brandon at 967-2571. Drama and Dance, Cohen Auditorium, 
store/cale in the Cambridge Don'tcanvase. organize! Netonal Tufts University, Medford, MA 02155. 
store/ publehing system. Mn tional organiza- HIGHEST PAID We are 
Call Susan typing. tion fT IN BOSTON Against Hunger, Tufts University 
02138. Fi Rec. "Data seeking seductive female wre | d UNIVERSITY 
lines, 15 yrs, solid rep, $15K 617-491-5987. Bkkprs, Customer Service phone operators. 595-0336. need for our national office and part See 
“GUIDE TO GOVT JOBS ‘Reps. Otsten offers top pay, PERFECT nT time sales help. Employer. Medford/ Somerville 
» $1500-$75,00. immediate ma Cal SECOND JOB work while 
1-80-3231 paid vacation, moet controled most Pr Gm Une. Bi. wages salary. 
in paid dai “hull training & Sches to developing refe- andjor Call Jennifer for 
cash flow $31K. You must desire $40K, personal CHARGE estranged family member. appointment. 
Vending, Snacks 268-1428. 10-12, 2-4PM. REEL’ OPPORTUNITIES! 
Earn big $$$. Own & WANTED Cc PT, at tS cater- Volunteers Full or rt- BLOCKBUSTER Video has job opportunities in 
tint aval Apri $100 paid work! the Boston Metropolitan areas for the fol- 
guarantced locations. Min. |' Course’ description and re. ina lung study Administrative Asst. to 
investment $5,000. sume to: Igoe (617)266-2715. Person wanted 
Career Resource Center busy Harvard Sq. 732-6075 ‘J , 
. : in summer. Looking for 
LEGAL SE ARY PT or FF. RESEARCH ASST term commitment. con- 
PROFESSIONAL friendly, compete = Something Very | Exp. wih PCs and trol, training and customer service. Assistant 
e0i.9722__ingraisors to STOP toed mel is Coming intent and resume to: vies. Retail video background is a plus. 
Ty il 14 in the : 
Boston ex. MUSICINDUSTRY 6:30-0:30 pm ings’ to particl. | April 
fast-paced dept. Boston, MA 02111 
ENT Ave. Boston, part-time positions available with 
Other co. exp 241-7251 LOOKING FOR to stocking, checking 
pansion Capital, — ‘ n on the groun 
site (Boston area for fitness| atone of he folowing 
The Boston Als Scheduling. ‘sales, management people experi- + 675 Massachusetts Ave. 
GPA frst aid re: oftes ‘work Must coo enced in operating one or Cambridge, MA 
Sime salary RETAIL SALES more locations. If you are 221 Main St. 
MA 
Cus Coolidge Corner Stonehem, 
TANT sian’ looking for a challenging 
tahoe groping career and enjoy the COME JOIN THE FASTEST GROWING VIDEO 
Cat chains in the Northeast. Our continued satisfaction of helping people CONCEPT IN THE NATION! 
823-2070 growth has created immediate openings P 
COPYCENTER  WRITER/EDITOR for full and part time sales help in our while at the same time 
PROFESSIONALS cor Coolidge Corner location. Retail sales reaching your personal and 
experience helpful but not necessaary. financial aoals. calf 
wont ie JOS depres ro- Store discount, flexible hours. For more goes, 
| LINGERIE FACTORY between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
career Lown, Westgate to set up a personal appt. 


‘ 
— 
— — — ~ 
| | 
: 
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Exclusively sold at 
Bloomingdales 
Now Hiring Full-time and 
Part-time sales positions. 
Salary, commission and 
benefits all inclusive. 


Please call the Cosmetic Department at 965-1400 
ext. 3264 for appointment 


— 2a i 


VOLUNTEERS} | || 
CONTACT: 
NOEL P. KEANE 
Men only, moderate cocaine Leading Authority in Alternatives to 
users ages 21-35 for one Responses confidential. 
day blood sampling study , 
related to cocaine use. | 
Taxi provided INFERTILITY CENTRE OF 
NEW YORK 
FOR FURTHER 14 East 60th St. | 
INFORMATION Suite 1204, New York, NY 
"MESSAGE AT (212) 371-0811 
855-2179 


WE HAVE THE KEY 


| TO YOUR FUTURE. | 
| UNLOCK THE DOOR TO AN EXCITING SUMMER 


IN HARVARD SQUARE. 
REGISTER NOW! 
the hight you have processing 


aod 


"ence, we.need you now.If you can work 

builders: 
Temporary Services 


491-0491 5 JFK Street Cambridge 


Abt Associates has 
several survey processing 
positions available in a market research project. 
We are looking for people who enjoy a variety of 
. tasks; are alert, and willing to learn. We offer paid 
training and a friendly work environment. 

$6.00 hour to start, with reviews quickly. 


~ Please call Pam 492-7100 x5217 


Abt Associates Inc. 


55 Wheeler Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


Bloomingdales 
Chestnut Hill 


announces 
Commission Sales 


| Bloomingdales 

| is pleased to announce straight commission 
| and salary plus commission sales positions 
| in all of our departments. 


Full time and evening and weekend 
schedules available. 


| Come into our Personnel Office for details. | 


Come join our team. 


55 Boyiston St. « 965-1400 | 


ATTENTION MOVIE BUFFS 


Videosmith, New England's leading chain of video . 
rental stores is now pyle Pn and part-time 
DRIVERS and MANAGEMENT TRAINEES 

for several locations. Immediate openings for 
enthusiastic, intelligent, and detail-oriented individual. 
Flexible schedule. 


EXCELLENT BENEFITS 
APPLY IN PERSON 


1266 Comm. Ave. 
Aliston 
NOW HIRING! 
283 Harvard Ave. 64 Worcester Rd. 997 Mass Ave. 
Brookline (Rte. 9) Natick Cambridge 
Chestnut Shopping 61 Leonard St. 
c 355 Fresh Pnd Parkway 
275 Dartmouth St. 
1713 Mass. Ave. 50 Franklin St. 
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at least three ee 
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| | The Movie Buff’s Movie Store | 
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TEMPORARY SERVICES 
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With just your interest and apti- 
tude, we'll train you to care for al! 
kinds of greenery at our 
clients’ business/commercial 
locations near your home in the 
Boston area. Start at $6.00/hr.; 
your performance can bring you 
$7/hour in just 3 months. Ex- 
cellent benefits and growth 
potential, too. 


installation Techs 
These positions involve interior 
installations at our commercial 
client firms. So, if you're reliable 
and can get plantings off to a 
‘good start, you'll be the root of 
» Our success. If you can interpret 
biueprints/pians, use planting 
tools and deal warmly and well 
with our clients— and have a 
valid Mass. license to drive our 
Company vehicies—we’ll start 
you at $6/hour, with the potential 
for $7.00 in just 3 months, plus full 
benefits. 


Call (617) 482-9270 


"RESTAURANTS: 
WE SERVE TORTA (DEEP-DISH PIZZA), 


CALZONE, PASTA AND SALADS, ALL MADE WITH THE 


CALL JACKIE AT 628 - 9844, MONDAY - FRIDAY, 
9AM-5PMORSENDRESUMETO: 


ALCOHOL 


MALES 
21-60 
Outpatient study 
of the effects of 
an investigational 
drug on alcohol 
intake in heavy 
drinkers. Mone- 
tary compensa- 

tion. 


CALL 


$ DIALING 
FOR 
DOLLARS $ 


Earn $7-$12 per 
hour plus bonus. 
Work part time 
evenings 


MASS CITIZEN ACTION 


is looking for people to call our 
members for outreach and fund 
raising. Our issues include a safe 
environment, child care and lowering 
auto insurance rates. You provide the 
enthusiasm, we provide the training. 
Friendly office, health benefits, and 
advancement. 


Mass Citzen Action 


or (617) 965-8130. 855-3386 
CITY GARDENS, INC. ANYTIME 864-2277 
WAREHOUSE POSITIONS PAID 
WENX loky New England Wheel and Rim VOLUNTEERS Staff 
/ 617-254-7911 Healthy Men & Positions 
RECEPTI Women Weekda Receptionist(s 
SALES ASSISTANT || | Reliable persons needed to handle Only 9-3 Pre neta 
We are seeking a orders in our parts department. All Ree din ‘ilerte 
rsonable individual to ||. | afound responsibilities from parts A. Men & Women ages 
sal 4 ng on at the | order in through parts order out. aes 3 — i munication skills and data entry experience 
Salary level based on experience, marijuana, cocaine and Administrative 
detailed oriented with attitude and ability. . Assistant 


good clerical skills and 
possess the ability to 
work in a fast paced 
environment. Excellent 
entry level opportunity to 


Experience required :for parts 
counter position. For warehouse 
position, some experience is 


preferred, but will consider training. 


blood Taxi 
provided. 
Earn $200-$300 


B. Men & Women ages 
21-35 for one day 


Record keeping and word processing experience 
required, attention to detail and strong English 
language skills required. 

The College offers a competitive salary and acom- — 
prehensive benefit package in addition to a uni- 
que work environment. 

Interested individuals should contact Kevin 
McGinnis at Berklee College of Music, 1140 


learn and grow within : alcohol related studies Beyleten Boston 
media administration. Company shared health plan. Time || | involving blood sampling, | || *t.t«%st0. 
in person Monday, elapsed benefits: Sick days, Taxi provided. Work where others play 
April 3rd, 8 am - noon or || | Vacations and Holidays. To arrange Earn up to $150 Pre! 
send resume to Susan —_|| | an interview call Dave Ditommaso Berklee 4 
Kelley. FOR FURTHER ay 
New England Wheel and Rim INFORMATION PLEASE 
WFNX 101.7 290 North Beacon Street LEAVE MESSAGE AT 
25 EXCHANGE ST hton, MA 02135 855-2179 
LYNN, MA 01901 Brig 55 
617-595-6200 (617) 254-7911 855-2179 
Do YOU ENJOY Turn — 
Movies? Into = | You girls talk | who works ° 
BINGo? | | do people work at Bread & Circus? 
too much, New England's 
SPENDING You never fastest growing wholefood supermarket, 
TIME WITH Well established fund raising firm hut un" 
career opmen mpetitive 
FRIENDS? is starting an exciting new su up immediate 20% store discount, life/ 
SPorts commercial venture. We i : medical /dental i , day 
looking for So why not work holidays/eick and 
MusSEUMS? telemarketing representatives to for the best ahealthy, friendly atmosphere. 
help us get this off the ground. 
ARTS & CRAFTS?} | | Part-time evenings and weekend Talk/line In our ear store: 
hours. Guaranteed hourly pay, Grocery Stocker: 3 to 9pm 
Do you have 2 to 4 bonuses and a convenient Red rans a eat 8 Dairy Stocker: 3to9pm 
hours a month to spend || | Line location makes this job a the business? Produce Stocker: 6:30am to 1:30pm 
with a senior citizen and || | “must call." We need creative or 1 to 9:00pm 
/or disabled person in the : 
or For more information about how communicators full in customer 
eimont Community. -ti be ° ° and wou e more information 
If interested call Can ser a grainy and part time nights eee these and other positions at our five loca- 
Surkes or Phyllis Marra ||| - Friday, between 10 am and 2 tions,stop by at our courtesy booth in 
project directors at pm ; Call us at Cambridge (115 Prospect Street) or call 
: Nancy Timbone at (617) 332-2400. E.0.E. 
BEAVER BROOK STEP,INC |||, 617-577-1002 Bread & C; 
124 Watertown, Mass. 02172 (UO ae talk rea IrCus 
(617)926-1113||| NewBostonGroup and talk all you want. WHOLEFOOD SUPERMARKETS 
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Like People? | | 
\ y | 
\ | 
| 
FRESHEST INGREDIENTS AND SERVED INACASUAL | 
CONTEMPORARY ATMOSPHERE 
if: 
| 
| Weare seeking candidates who are people. | 
interested in career development. applicants | 
| 
4 high performance standards, and an | Be 
3 to 
eagemess to accept responsibilty 
NTERESTEN?? 
| 
| 
CANTO RESTAURANTS | 
P.O. BOX 553 
SOMERVILLE. MA_02143 - 
on 
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Open House 
Clerical staff of 6. Our Operations. e Bonuses 
e Talk With One Of Our Recruiters 
Tuesday, April 
5:00-8:00 
Se 


or stop by our 


6:302m 


Office at our new location, 159 Overland 
Road, 4th Floor, Waltham, MA 


An Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer 


(508) 653-5500 = 


607 Boyiston Street». 


“ARE YOU INTERESTED 


IN HEALTH AND MEDICINE? 


TRANSCRIPTIONISTS 
“WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS 
FULL TIME/PERMANENT PART TIME 


LEARN MEDICAL TRANSCRIPTION 


Growing Cambridge service bureau is seeking bright, energetic 
- individuals for word processing and medical transcription. We 
are looking for word processing experience with typing speed of 
at least 65 wpm. Knowledge of IBM Displayer & PC helpful but 
we will train talented people. Full time or part time 
days/afternoons/evenings. Good pay and congenial at- 
mosphere. Call 354-4050, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


WORD PROCESSING SERVICES COPIES 
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ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 


Seeking Assistant Director in MR & MH residential 
programs in Lynn. Duties include direct service 
and administrative tasks. At least one year — 
experience required. Salary $16,500 - $23,000 
depending on program and experience plus 


THE TELEPHONE CALL 


| 
Real 


-stal 


excellent fringe benefits, front, kg 
If interested send cover letter and resume to: 
Personnel | To assist in busy commercial 
Greater Lynn Mental Health and | | depart 
ment. Handle -n $200+ utiis. 864. $450/mo. 491-5122 
Retardation phone customers, traffic job SUBLETS 
P.O. Box 408 flow, Set type, do ar 
Lynn, MA 01903 One 
-$701 utils. to 
typesetting and printing. ‘oes 
Mac knowledge a plus. Ap- 617-7: eeeeeene 
| ply in person, Tues., Apr. 4 ROOMMATES MORE REAL 
8:30-noon or send resumé to BELMONT ESTATE ADS IN 
‘THE BOSTON BOSTON. 2BA, 
Phoentx 
357-5700, 361 
126 Brookline Avenue ty VACATION 
Boston, MA 02215 HOMES 
EOQE/MF me go cotiages | ot 


brownstone, 
/famit 
734-9129. 809-957 


We've Got Boston's 
Party Lines 


1-550-5555 
1-550-5050 
1-550-MEET 
1-550-DATE 


Everyone's waiting 
talk you! 


ALL CALLS 20¢ FIRST MINUTE/10 ¢ EACH ADDITIONAL MINUTE 
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IS COMING AP ARTMENTS DORCHESTER, GWM, pro i 
: sks neat repnsbi GM fo "2 
APRIL 14th CORCHESTER apt. nosme/pets 
nr T & UMass. Studio, $250/mo. avi no 
$475 incl uite 200-1564” 
fw S rm, apt, 2nd = in JP, 4 
a : CITY LIVING RE 625-0044 © Women Ikng for 4th to shr 
INMAN SQ, 2 - 3 BR, 1 mi f , pets, or homo-phods! 
norhd. 628-9583. before 1 
- IN THE BOSTON PHOENIX 824-7190 
condo} 
2bth, garden | SOMERVILLE, oF 1M 
— tent 18 fws, 1+bath W/OD, O/w 
E 2BR apt $250+ A 
+ 
———— FOR RENT 4/1. Vegetarian pretd. Have 
7 - 
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BOSTON 


When 
battered 
women 


: by Joe Bargmann 


ea hese were dasa: hours, dark and fraught with fear. 
4 On June 4, 1985, Lisa. Becker-Grimshaw sat on the edge of the bed in her . 
Springfield apartment; clutching her three-year-old. son and waiting, 
waiting. Her insides were coiled like a clock spring. =— | 

The 23-year-old had fought again that day with her estranged husband, 
Tom, when shed gone to see him at his childhood home, in Chicopee. Tom, 
who was seven years her senior, had been staying there since the two had split 
up months earlier. He was living with his mother, brother, and sister-in-law. : 
- The visit was intended to appease him. Tom had been lurking around Lisa’s 

; government-subsidized apartment the day before, waiting in the hallway outside her door 

: and trying to break in through the back window, which Lisa had nailed shut tokeep him 

: out. He had also telephoned repeatedly that day, harassing her and, she testified, “telling 

me he was going to kill me.” 

: She said Tom finally left her alone when she promised he could see their son, Chad, the 

next day. 

; She’d dropped off Chad with Tom in the morning, she said, and when she returned to 

pick up the child, the three had gone out for ice cream. 

Tom had pleaded for reconciliation. “He was trying to convince me he was going to 

: change,” Lisa said. 

: “Don't you understand?” she'd told him. “I don’t love you anymore. I hate you.” 

: Back at Grimshaw’s mother’s home, the two had fought when Lisa tried to leave with 

Chad. Tom had refused to give Lisa her keys. She’d chased him, and when she'd finally 

: caught him, he’d thrown her to the ground, she later told a lawyer: He’d hit her, lashed 

at her with the keys. 

i Lisa‘d broken away and grabbed Chad. She'd climbed into the car with the boy and 

: locked the doors. Then, one lawyer would later write, Tom had “grabbed the door handle 

: Continued on page 4 
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PHOTOS BY MARJORIE SIEGEL 


NUTS FOR BASEBALL 


In anticipation of opening 
day (168 hours, and counting), 
Sox fans of long standing are 
now making their ritual spring 
pilgrimage to the snack-food 
aisles. (Sox fans of long 
standing realize that — barring 
a revolution in hawker 
efficiency — you could starve 
out there in the bleacher seats 
if you don’t bring your own. 
Also, Sox fans watch most of 
their ball games on TV at 
home, beyond the long arm of 
Harry M. Stevens.) The aisle of 
confections at the Superior 
Nut Company retail outlet in 
East Cambridge is as good a 
place as any to start. 

Superior, which supplies 
nuts and other ingredients to 
candy manufacturers, ice- 
cream makers, and 
supermarkets, sells bags of 
top-quality nuts and candies 
for 25 percent to 60 percent off 


retail at its warehouse outlet. 
Cashews (about $6 a pound), 
pistachios ($4), pecans ($3.50), - 
almonds ($3), and walnuts 
($2.50) are available raw, 
blanched, whole, split, 
chopped, salted, unsalted, dry- 
roasted, honey-roasted, and in 
a few other treatments. Shelled 
peanuts ($1.30 to $1.50 a 
pound) come in salted, 
urisalted, sugar-toasted, 
honey-roasted, and Cajun- 
spice varieties. Roasted 
peanuts in their shells — the 
only choice for ballpark purists 
— cost $1 for a 12-ounce bag. 
Candy offerings include 
Jordan almonds ($2.30a 
pound), gummy bears and 
mmy dinosaurs ($1.75), 
Teddie Swedish mints ($1.35), 
mixed chocolates ($6 for a 5- 
pound box), and an assortment 
of dried fruits ($1.50 to $3). For 
the cook, Chinese pignolias are 


a steal at $4 a pound. For the 
Cracker Jack crowd, peanut 
brittle (a close-enough 
approximation) goes for a mere 
$1.50 a bag. 

To take advantage of the 
warehouse outlet’s cheap 
bounty, you need to steal some 
time during the business day; 
Superior tends to its retail 
public only during standard 
office hours. Naturally, Sox 
fans of long standing have by 
now mastered the art of 
sneaking away — how better 
to celebrate early-season day 
games? 

Superior Nut Company’s 
retail outlet, at 225 Monsignor 
O'Brien Highway in East 
Cambridge, is open Monday 
through Friday from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Parking is available in a 
lot to the rear of the building. 
The phone number is 
876-3808. . 


DECO-RATING 


Think back to Art History 
101. Art Nouveau (1890 to 
1920), you'll recall, takes its 
influences from curvy organic 
forms. Art Deco (1920 to 1940), 
on the other hand, borrows its 
characteristic shapes from 
geometry. (Lord knows how 
they teach this stuff nowadays, 
with fractal geometry blurring 
the lines.) Nouveau, noodles. 
Deco, disc drive. Now you're 
ready for Sadie Green's 
jewelry. 

Sadie Green (actually, an 
artist named Laurie Boniface) 
pairs Art Nouveau and Art 
Deco metal designs with 
chunky glass crystals to make 
some of the most striking 
costume jewelry of our era. 
Dragonflies, nymphs, frogs, 
ziggurats, and hundreds of 
other intriguing brass and 
silver forms set off the 
brilliantly colored crystals with 
grace and humor. The prices 
— $15 to $30 for earrings, $20 


for pins, $30 to $60 for most 
necklaces — make Green’s 
creations some of the more 
accessible treasures of our 
time, as well. 

Our little art-history 
refresher course should serve 
you well as you browse among 
the dragonflies and the 
ziggurats. (One possibility for 
enlightened commentary: “Get 
a load of the curvy organics on 
that nymph.”) It is not, 
however, intended to see you 
through a cocktail party; if you 
can’t tell Manet from Monet 
stick to petty gossip. 

In the Boston area, Sadie 
Green's jewelry is available at 
Zazu, 395A Harvard Street, 
Brookline; Great Eastern 
Trading Company, 49 River 
Street, Cambridge; and Small 
Pleasures in the Copley Plaza 
hotel. For a catalog, write to 
Sadie Green’s Inc., 420 Main 
Street, Sturbridge, MA 01566, 
or call (508) 347-5359. 


CRO-BOWL WINNERS 


We are pleased to announce 
the winning entries in the first 
annual Phoenix Crocus Watch, 
or Cro-Bowl. The object of the 
contest was to report the ~ 
earliest appearance of crocuses 
in the Boston area. The 
winners are Niké Bueller and 
Marge Grind, of Brookline, 
whose charming yellow (for 
those of you scoring the 
competition at home) blooms 
were reported March 10; the 
runner-up is Donna Wade, of 


Somerville, with multiple 
white, yellow, and lavender 
blooms reported March 11. 
Congratulations to you 
three, and thanks to all our 
entrants. 

Since the first-place entry 
was reported on the first day 
of the contest (and Donna 
Wade claims to have fostered a 
bloom as early as January), 
we're obviously going to have 
to kick this thing off earlier 
next year. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY PAUL SANCES 


CATERING THE HUNGRY 


Crusaders can address the 
hunger problem forever, but 
solutions come only from 
practical actions. The Boston 
College Alumni Association 
and the Boston Food Bank 
aren't just talking the talk 
about getting food to people 
who need it, they're walking 
the walk, or, more specifically, 
driving the truck: the Second 
Helping refrigerated truck will 
pick up leftover food from 
restaurants, hotels, and catered 
affairs and deliver it directly to 
emergency kitchens and food 
pantries throughout the city. 


If you're planning a wedding; 


or another big event, you can 
take practical’action on your 
own by making sure the 
people who are providing your 


food know about the delivery 
service. At the average 
wedding, there are enough 
leftover chicken breasts and 
green beans with slivered 


about two weeks. 

- The development of Second 
Helping has been a 
community effort. Budget Car 
and Truck Rental has donated 
the 16-foot refrigerated truck 
that will transport the food; 
Nynex has set the program up 
with a mobile communication 
system; the Boston Hotel 


_ | Association (consisting of 32 


major Boston hotels) has 
agreed to support Second 
Helping with member 
kitchens’ leftovers; and grants 
have come from Bank of 


almonds to feed one person for 


Boston and Jean Yawkey. 

Second Helping is scheduled 
to go on line tomorrow. The - 
Boston Food Bank projects that 
by the end of the program’s 
first year, the leftover food that 
will be retrieved will provide 
one full meal per day to each 
one of the 3500 homeless and 
hungry people in Boston. 
Donations are being solicited 
to cover the costs of a few staff 
members, the maintainance of 
the truck, mobile 
communication, and other 
incidentals. 

For more information, call 
427-5831. Donations can be 
sent to the Boston Food Bank, 
Second Helping, 70 Amory 
Street, Boston, MA 02119. 

— Marianne McEv 
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Call 973-8000 for a free copy. 


the opposite bank. 


THE BOSTON HIT LIST 
#28 — BIKE PATHS : 


Even though we never really had a winter, it looks like spring won't let us down. The sun is 
warm. The air is just cool enough; and everyone has excess energy — prime riding conditions. 

There are three bike paths (maintained by the MDC) in the area. Use them as training and work 
your way up to the big time — Boston to the tip of Provincetown. A map of all the bike paths in 
Massachusetts is available from The Transportation Library of the Department of Public Works. 


> Dr. Paul Dudiey White Bike Path: 17.7 miles around the Charles River. Start at the 
Museum of Science; ride along the Charles into and through Watertown Square; return along 


» Mystic River Reservation Bike Path: 3.3 miles along the Mystic River. Start on the 
Somerville side of Wellington Bridge and ride west along Shore Drive. Cross under General 
Lawrence Bridge and return east along the river, beyond Wellington Bridge to Everett. 

» Stony Brook Reservation Bike Path: a loopy 3.7 miles along Turtle Pond and 
throughout the reservation. 

» Boston to Cape Cod Bikeway: 126 miles from Boylston Street at Park Drive to the tip of 
Provincetown, The route goes through Brookline, Stony Brook Reservation, Blue Hills 
Reservation, and continues south and east. 


— Marianne McEvoy 


Copyright © 1989 by the Boston Phoenix inc. Reproduction without permission, by any method whatsoever, is prohibited. 


STRAIGHT 


Occasionally people remark that “it’s too cold to snow.” Is this 
ever really the case? Also, while walking outdoors on cold, 
cloudy days I’ve noticed the air seems to warm slightly when it 
begins to rain or snow. Is this my imagination or does 
precipitation cause the temperature to rise? 

— M.H., Arlington, Texas 


As with many bits of folk wisdom, the idea that it can be too 
cold to snow is an unholy mix of fact and fantasy. It’s true that 
the colder air gets, the less water vapor it can carry. At five 
degrees Fahrenheit air can hold less than half as much vapor as 
it can at 23 degrees. The less water vapor you have, naturally, the 
less snow you're going to get. Eventually things can get to the 
point that air can carry virtually no water at all, and not only will 
it not snow, you'll barely get,clouds. At minus-25 d 
Fahrenheit or below the closest to clouds or snow you'll see is 
generally something called “diamond dust,” familiar to many 
mountain skiers. This consists of tiny ice crystals that twinkle in 
the sunlight. 

So far so good. The problem is that when most people say it’s 
too cold to snow, they’re probably talking about it being 10 or 15 
degrees out, not 25 below. It’s perfectly possible for snow to fall 


when it’s 10 or 15. Nonetheless, the widespread impression, to 
some extent accurate, is that it usually snows when it’s warmer. 

The reason for this has to do with the cycle of alternating 
warm and cold fronts that regularly pass over much of the US. 
Most wintertime precipitation is brought by warm tropical air 
masses carrying air up from the Gulf of Mexico. Snow occurs 
when the tropical air smashes into a cold front heading down 
from the north. The cold air cools the warm air and wrings out its 
moisture, causing a snowstorm. Once the cold front passes 
through you generally get a few days of cold, dry northerly 
winds that bring no snow. The northerly winds are dry mainly 
because their moisture-carrying capacity is less, but also because 
they travel mostly over land or frozen ocean and thus have less 
opportunity to pick up moisture. In other words, snow isn’t 
physically impossible with a:cold north wind, it’s just less likely. 

_ There is, however, at least one circumstance when the colder a 
northerly wind is, the more snow you'll get. That's what happens 
during a “lake effect” storm, such as the one that struck the 
Chicago area in late February. A cold north wind traveling over 
Lake Michigan picked up so much warmth and moisture from 
the water that it was able to dump as much as 18 inches of snow 
on parts of Chicago and northwest Indiana. Meanwhile, 
communities 35 miles to the west enjoyed a sunny day. 

As for whether it gets warmer when rain or snow begins... 
well, Cecil has been consulting his friends in the meteorology 
biz, and so far as we can see, the answer is no. It’s true that when 
rain or snow forms, some heat is given up to the atmosphere. But 
this happens at the point of formation, i.e., in the clouds, not 
ground level. The most memorable type of snowstorm, the 
classic fat-flake variety, occurs when the winds are calm and the 
temp just below freezing, so maybe it merely seems to have 
gotten warmer in retrospect, somehow. Then again, maybe snow 
reminds you of your childhood, a la Citizen Kane, causing you to 
feel all warm and cozy inside. 


What is the official name of those little plastic thingies on the 
ends of shoelaces? 
— Katie Allison, 
Mesa, Arizona 
Whatsamatter, crossword puzzle got you stumped? They’re 
called “aglets.” In the same vein, an Anglo-Saxon slave is an 
“esne” and an East Indian tree is a “dhak.” Now you can go 
finish your crossword puzzle in ink. Maybe someday you'll get to 
the point where you can do ‘em like me. I type. 
Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can 


deliver the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston, MA 02215. 
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Continued from page 1 
and refused to let go, shouting, ‘I’m going 
to get you I’m going to kill you.’ ” 

Back in Springfield, night fell and the 
hours stretched toward midnight. “T sat 
there, holding Chad, waiting for him 
[Tom] to show up at any moment, 
[thinking] that he was going to kill me,” 
testified Becker-Grimshaw. Finally, she 
put Chad to bed. 

Sometime after midnight, Michael 
Bruyette, a 19-year-old roofer whom Lisa 
had started dating after she'd split up 
with Tom, arrived at the apartment. He 
had been drinking and, it was later 
revealed, had swallowed some Valium. 

Bruyette was a thug and small-time 
criminal. He had stabbed a man in the 
elbow during an argument just days 
earlier, and he had stolen $600 from an 
Arco gas station where he used to work, 
breaking a window to make it look like a 
burglary. 

He and Lisa had met at Bo’s Lounge, a 
Chicopee biker bar frequented by some 
of the more unsavory characters in the 
old industrial town. 

Bruyette came to the apartment with 
Michael Ashey, a 16-year-old kid who'd 
taken to drinking at an early age and 
who, like his buddy, had been drinking 
that night. 

Over the two months she’d known 
him, Lisa had confided in Bruyette, 
telling him about the trouble she 
having with her estranged husband, the 
abuse shed suffered at Tom’s hands 
during their seven-year relationship. 
Bruyette apparently had talked of “doing 
harm” to Tom, macho talk to which Lisa, 
a street-smart runawav who had known 
violence all her life, would not have 
objected 

That night Lisa recounted for her lover 
and Ashey the altercation she’d had with 
Tom earlier that day. She told them how 
she feared he might come crashing 
through the door (she had been forced to 
change the locks several times before) at 
any moment. 

Then, in the alcoholic, early-morning 
haze, Lisa decided, with the help of 
Bruyette and Ashey, to stop Tom from 
hurting her again. 

“Let's do it,” Bruyette said. “Let's do 
it,” Lisa said. 

* 

Two days later, a detective with the 
Chicopee Police telephoned Tom’s 
childhood home, where he’d been 
staying since the break-up with his wife. 
He left a message with Marion Bergeron, 
Tom’s elderly, adoptive mother. He 
would only tell ‘!om‘s mother that he 
wanted Dave, Tom’s brother, to call him 
back. 

Later, Dave's wife, Susan Grimshaw, a 
gravelly voiced, chain-smoking woman, 


Lisa and Tom in happier days 


by. Barcmann by Joe 


telephoned the detective because her 
husband, who worked the late shift in 
the mail room at the Springfield Union- 
News, was asleep. “All they would tell 
me was that it had something to do with 
some pictures that they wanted Dave to 
go down there and see,” Susan said. 

Before Dave went to work that night, 
he and Susan traveled to.the Chicopee 
Police Department. In a windowless 
interrogation room, the detective eased 
into questioning Dave and Susan. He 
told them of a body that had been found 
a day earlier on the rocks beside a 
Connecticut River boat ramp barely a 
mile from the Bergeron-Grimshaw 
residence. Susan remembered having 
heard about the body on the news, and 
she began to put two and two together. 
“He said he thought it might be 
Tommy,” Susan said. 

“Did he [Tom] smoke?” the detective 


“Yeah,” Dave said. 

“What kind of cigarettes?” _ 

“Marlboro,” Tom’s brother said. 

“That's what we found next to the 
body.” 

The detective showed the couple a 
picture of the body. The face of the 
deceased was unrecognizable. His head 
was all caved in on one side. 

“Would you be willing to go over to 
the morgue and see if you can identify 
him?” the detective asked. 

In the detective’s car on the way to the 
morgue, Susan concluded that the dead 
man must be Tom. Dave was silent, 
unwilling to believe it. The detective 
talked of a possible suicide. 

“No way would Tommy commit 
suicide,” Susan said. “He was happier. 
He had a girlfriend. He was just getting 
everything together again.’ 

At the morgue, a single gurney stood 
in the middle of the room, laden with a 
sheet-draped body. 

Dave and Susan stood beside the 
body. The detective lifted the sheet. 

Dave Grimshaw gagged at the sight of 
his dead brother. 

* * 

The facts of the murder are chilling. 
Bruyette, Ashey, and Becker-Grimshaw 
left her Springfield apartment in the 
early morning hours of June 5, 1985, and 
drove to the Medina Street boat ramp, 
beneath the I-90 overpass in Chicopee. 
Armed with wooden baseball bats that 
had been stolen from a barn at the 
Bergeron-Grimshaw residence, Bruyette 
and Ashey lay in wait amid the rocks. At 
3 a.m., Becker-Grimshaw picked up her 
estranged husband as he got off work at a 
nearby warehouse. She lured him to the 
riverbank with a kiss and the promise of 
sex. She led him through the darkness to 
a spot near the boat landing, where 
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From childhood on, Becker-Grimshaw led a life defined by abuse. : 
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The scene of the crime: on the east bank of the Connecticut River in Chicopee where Tom got his head bashed in 


Help for abusive men 


Bruyette and Ashey ambushed him and 
bashed his head in. 

Lisa Becker-Grimshaw’s grueling 10- 
day trial for first-degree murder in the 
death of Thomas Grimshaw ended with 
a manslaughter conviction last month in 
Hampden County Superior Court. The 
jury had clearly sided with the defense in 
handing back the lesser sentence. The 
judge then turned around and hit Becker- 
Grimshaw with the maximum possible 
sentence: 15 to 20 years in prison. 

The defense was based largely on 
Becker-Grimshaw’s tearful testimony of 
a life of abuse, which she said had begun 
with physical and sexual abuse by her 
father, continued with battering by her 
first lover — an older man to whom she 
ran as a teenager — and ended witha 
violent seven-year relationship with 
Thomas Grimshaw. It was the first 
murder case in Massachusetts in which 
testimony by an expert in what's vee 
as “battered-woman syndrome” w. 
allowed at trial. 

Defense attorney Nancy Gertner cited 
instances in which Becker-Grimshaw 
had been beaten, threatened with 
stabbing, sexually abused, and hit with a 
hammer. The defense also presented 
evidence that Becker-Grimshaw had 
sought and once obtained restraining 
orders against her husband and changed 
the locks on her doors several times to 
stave off his attacks. 

Because she suffered from battered- 
woman syndrome, Gertner argued, 
Becker-Grimshaw was actually acting in 
self-defense and with no reasonable 
intent to have her husband killed when 
she lured her husband down to the river. 

* 

Lisa Becker-Grimshaw had been 
awaiting trial at MCI-Framingham for 
two years before a UMass/Amherst 
doctoral student doing research at the 
prison told her of battered-woman 
syndrome. Becker-Grimshaw later 
contacted a women’s self-help center in 
Northampton, from which she began 
receiving counseling. 

This woman, who had been victimized 
all her life, finally began to understand 
why she'd reacted the way she had, 
began to see the way a battered woman 
confuses violence with love. “A battered 
woman wants someone to love them,” 
she told the Springfield Union-News. 
“You have no self-esteem anymore. If 

‘ou are being beaten, it’s all right. You 
you) are still being loved.” 

For a battered woman to comprehend 
her plight is one thing. But Becker- 
Grimshaw was prepared to go a step 
further, to tell her story in the courtroom. 
“Regardless of the sentence I receive, 
people are going to know what he did to 
me. They’re going to know why. I’m not 


ail Kielson, of Necessities/Necessidades, the Northampton 

battered-women’s shelter whose advocates rallied behind Lisa 

Becker-Grimshaw, said the murder case was an excellent 
vehicle for spreading the word about domestic violence. 

It is clear that in recent years wife battering has begun to emerge from 
behind closed doors and that shelters to help women escape violent 
relationships have proliferated. This is all very encouraging, Kielson 
says, but one looming question remains unanswered: “What about the 
men?” 

“There is virtually no work being done with men to change the 
attitudes of batterers,” Kielson says. “It's seriously unbalanced. The lack 
of resources for tnen is frustrating for those of us who are working with 
women. We end up putting band-aids on deep wounds,” 

Similar frustration was voiced by a Northampton lawyer who wrote 
one of the 150 letters submitted to Hampden County Superior Court 
Judge John Murphy urging leniency in sentencing Becker-Grimshaw. 

“As a defense attorney,” wrote Charlotte Guyer, “I have had virtually 
all my domestic-violence cases dismissed by the prosecution, regardless 
of the severity of the charges and regardless of the number of previous 
cases brought against my clients” — all of whom were men. 

The letter went on to lament the lack of programs in western 
Massachusetts for these men, who might walk away free of a criminal 


. rap but remain strapped with the problem of being a batterer. 


In the Boston area, however, there is a seed of hope. EMERGE, a 
Cambridge program established in 1977 to counsel batterers, doubled 
its staff to eight counselors during the past year. 

Counselor Anthony Snowden says the number of men seeking help 
at EMERGE (phone 547-9870) has also doubled, from 45 to 90, in the 
past 12 months. About 85 percent of the men enter the program 
voluntarily; 15 percent are referred by the courts. Fees are figured on a 
sliding scale, starting at $20 a session. 

The men are then assigned to individual (one hour a week) or group 
(two hours a week) counseling sessions. Eight to nine men participate in 
each group, Snowden says. Participants must commit themselves to at 
least nine months of counseling. “One of the things we tell them off the 
bat is that this isn’t a quick fix to the problem,” Snowden says. “It takes 
a long time to develop battering behavior; it takes a long time to get rid 
of it.” 

The counseling aims to help batterers hurdle four barriers. Fist is the 
batterer’s tendency to minimize the violence. “A guy will say, ‘It was 
only a slap. I didn’t break her arm,’” Snowden says. Second is the 
batterer’s attempt to offer excuses and justification, such as, “She really 
got me mad, so I didn’t have any choice but to hit her,” Snowden says. 
Third is a phenomenon called “sidetracking,” during which a man will 
talk about everything but his propensity to beat his mate, offering, for 
instance, that he had a rough childhood. The fourth is denial: “I may 
have pushed her but I’m not a batterer.” 

“The whole idea,” Snowden says, “is to get men to accept full 
responsibility for their violence rather than write it off as a simple loss 
of control. We try to make them see that violence is a deliberate choice 
to control someone else.” 


going to be another statistic,” she told the 
Union-News. 

And the statistics are grim. In 1987 
about 54,000 calls were made to the 
Massachusetts domestic-violence hot 
line, a sharp increase from the roughly 
49,000 calls placed in 1986. In 1985 hot- 
line operators logged 34,000 calls. 

The FBI estimates that every 15 
seconds, some woman is being battered 
by her lover or husband, which translates 
to more than two million instances of 
physical or sexual abuse a year. 
Anywhere from 2000 to 4000 women are 
killed annually by a violent male partner. 

The Centers for Disease Control, in 
Atlanta, reports that more women 
nationwide seek emergency medical care 
for injuries caused by violent partners 
than for rapes, muggings, and auto 
accidents combined, 

In Boston an estimated 70 percent of all 
assault victims who seek treatment at 
Boston City Hospital are women and 
children who have suffered injury during 
a domestic dispute. The most recent 
statistics indicate that a Massachusetts 
woman is murdered by her male partner 
once every 15 days. 

And though there are no hard 
numbers on the phenomenon yet, 
another trend is developing: women’s 
claims of self-defense — based on 
evidence that they suffer from battered- 
woman syndrome — are increasingly 
being allowed in murder and serious 
assault cases. In some states, such as 
Missouri, legislatures are putting the 
syndrome on the books as a legal 
defense. 

The pre-eminent pioneer in this area of 
the law, and the woman who testified in 
Lisa Becker-Grimshaw’s behalf, is 
Denver psychologist Lenore Walker. 
Walker literally wrote the book on the 
subject — The Battered Woman, 
published by Harper & Row in 1979. 

The battered-woman syndrome falls, 
diagnostically speaking, under the 
category of post-traumatic stress 
disorders, which afflict people exposed 
either once or repeatedly to 
extraordinary trauma, such as 
earthquakes, war, or child abuse. It 
results essentially from two dynamics: a 
cycle of violence and learned 
helplessness. 

The cycle is something like a 
thunderstorm. During the first phase, 
tension between batterer and victim 
creeps in like approaching clouds. There 
might be some verbal abuse, some 
degradation; then, as the tension slowly 
escalates, a shove or a slap may occur. 

Next, the clouds explode and an acute 
battering incident takes place. After that, 
things settle down, and the couple goes 
Continued on page 6 
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Continued from page 5 : 
through a period of “loving contrition,” 
during which, Walker said at pre-trial 
hearings, “the man says I'm sorry, 
didn’t mean it, I will treat you better.” A 
strong love bond forms during this 
period, leading the woman to believe she 
can break the cycle, that her batterer will 
change. 

That “love bond,” along with the 
woman's belief that she may somehow 
be able to control the violence, is a major 
reason why battered women stay in the 
relationship, according to Joan Stiles, of 
the Massachusetts Coalition of Battered 
Women Service Groups. “A woman gets 
so involved in trying to change her own 
behavior to stop the violence that she 
fails to get beyond those attempts to 
control it with her actions,” Stiles said. — 
“If he says, ‘I beat you up because the 
house isn’t clean enough,’ she will spend 
more time cleaning the house. If he says, 
‘I beat you up because you're too fat,’ she 
tries harder to lose weight. Meanwhile, 
her self-esteem is slowly going down, 
down, down.” And her power to leave 
the relationship, the belief that she might 
be able to make it on her.own,, is being: 
eroded. 

The term “learned helplessness,” the 
second aspect of Walker's theory, was 
coined by psychologist Martin Seligman. 
In experiments with dogs, Seligman used 
a cage divided into two compartments 
with a door in between. The floor of the 
cage was a metal grid, half of which was 
wired to administer electric shocks. 
Seligman delivered these shocks, the so- 
called aversion stimulus, on a random 
basis. Sometimes the door between the 
compartments was open, and the dogs 
could escape and avoid the shocks; 
sometimes it wasn’t; and the dogs had no 
choice but to bear the pain. 

Seligman learned, Walker said in 
Becker-Grimshaw’s pre-trial hearings, 
that “he could change the way the 
animals would behave, that he could 
create a condition of learned 
helplessness, as he called it, where the 
animals would lose the ability to rely on 
their natural responses to protect them.” 

After subjecting the dogs to this 
treatment for quite a while, Seligman 
finally kept the door open at all times, 
allowing the dogs the opportunity to 
escape whenever they felt the shocks. 
But the animals didn’t move. In one 
study, Seligman dragged the animals 
through the door 100 times to the 
unelectrified half of the cage in order to 
re-teach them that they could avoid the 
pain. 

In her research, Walker adapted the 
experiment to humans, using 
headphones that delivered high-decibel 
noise on a random basis rather than 
electric shocks. The result: depression 
and anxiety in the subjects and, over 
time, a decreased ability to reason and 
think clearly. 

For those who suffer from battered- 
woman syndrome, the aversion stimulus 
that leads to the helplessness is violence: 
emotional, sexual, or physical abuse, and 
often a combination of all three. 

Others who work with battered 
women disagree with Walker's 
application of the theory of learned 
helplessness. They point instead toa 
recent study that showed remarkable 
similarities between the behavior of 
battered women and that of prisoners of 
war who suffer from what's known as 


the “Stockholm syndrome.” 


Assistant DA Bloom recently advanced the remarkable top-hat theory 
to explain his disdain for Becker-Grimshaw’s battered-woman defense. 


Governors’ pardons 
are setting precedents 


admitted with greater frequency in criminal trials in which 
women claim self-defense for murder, at least two 
governors have officially recognized the significance of the syndrome 
in criminal cases. 

Just before the New Year, Illinois Governor James R. Thompson 


Ww hile testimony on battered-woman syndrome is being 


_ ordered two women who had admitted hiring men to kill their 


battering husbands released from prison. Sentenced to life, Gladys 
Gonzales and Leslie Brown, both 35 years old, had served more than 
six years each in prison. Thompson decided that was enough, and 
commuted their sentences to the amount of time they had already 
served. 

Weeks earlier, John Sununu, then governor of New Hampshire, 
granted a conditional pardon to a woman who'd been convicted in her 
husband’s killing. In a year the woman will begin working outside 
prison. Fifteen months after that, she will be released on parole. 

The governors’ actions reflect an evolving understanding of the 


_ battered-woman syndrome and its importance in criminal cases, as 


well as a concern that society has been remiss in dealing with domestic 
violence. 

“One of the responses from many people to acts of leniency like 
Thompsons is to say, ‘These women had alternatives to attacking 
their husbands,’ ” says Terry Barnich, Thompson’s legal counsel. “We 
might have mechanisms that offer alternatives now — shelters, safe 
houses — but there were no such programs at the time to ameliorate 
that kind of situation.” 

Angela Browne, an assistant professor in the department of 
psychiatry at the UMass Medical Center, in Worcester, and author of 
the book When Battered Women Kill (Free Press, 1987), noted that 
records from trials of “literally hundreds” of women in prison indicate 
only that they killed their mates. “They weren't allowed to bring in 
evidence of the history of their partners’ abuse at trials,” she says. 

Federal Bureau of Justice statistics appear to support Browne’s 
statements. About 30 percent of the men in federal or state prison for 
killing knew their victims. Of the 3765 women serving time om the 
same crimes, 80 percent knew their victims. 

—JjB 


by Joe 


The study compared battered women __ 
with men imprisoned during World War 
II and the Korean and Vietnam Wars. It 
found that “victims of random violence, 
be it at home or in a war camp, respond 
first by trying to please the person who is 
being violent to them,” said Stiles, of the. 
Massachusetts Coalition of Battered 
Women Service Groups. “Eventually, 
they end up defending their captors’ and 
taking on their value system.” 

Walker testified at the pre-trial 
hearings that “men who batter women 
have, as the women describe it, two sides 
to their personality. They have a positive, 
warm, loving side, and then they have a 
very mean, angry side. 

“Most of the time, these men are 
fearful of abandonment, and they get 
more frightened when the woman starts 
to pull away — if she tries to terminate 
the relatiopship and leave — and they 
often stalk her.” 

For the most part, battered women do® 
* not kill out of revenge, Walker said. 

1 “Almost every battered woman is angry 


with the batterer for the injustice of the 


abuse,” she said. “It is the fear and the 
terror that causes the woman to act in the 
way that she does. Rarely is it an 
intention to kill him, but it is an intent to 
stop him from hurting her.” 

Based on the theory of learned 
helplessness, and the cycle of violence in 
which Tom and Lisa were locked, Walker 
said, “it was reasonable for her to believe 
that she had no other way to deal with 
trying to stop the abuse.” 

But how could Becker-Grimshaw’s 
actions be self-defense, since others had 
been involved in the killing; which 
occurred almost 12 hours after Tom 
Grimshaw’ last act of violence, and 
threat of further harm, against her? It was 
a difficult hurdle, legally andlogically. 

“Time actually becomes distorted in 
the mind of the battered woman,” 
Walker said. “This case reached such a 
level of dangerousness in Ms. . 
Grimshaw’s mind that the actual 
battering didn’t have to occur for her to 
perceive the imminency of danger.” 

Sue Osthoff, director of the National 
Clearinghouse for the Defense of 
Battered Women, takes that argument 
one step further. She says that self- 
defense as legally defined today is “an 
inherently sex-biased standard based on 
two men who get in a barroom brawl.” 

At the heart of the matter lies the 


- definition, or, more accurately, the legal 


application, of the word “imminent.” 

Killing in self-defense is legally 
justified when a person is found to have 
reason to believe that he or she is in 
imminent danger of death or serious 
bodily injury. The legal tool of self- 
defense, Osthoff pointed out, has 
traditionally applied in cases where a 
male victim acts to ward off an assault by 
an attacker of roughly similar physical 
strength. 

“Ina lot of the ‘sleeping man’ cases,” 
Osthoff said, “the man will say, ‘Bitch 
don’t move or you're dead,’ or, 
‘Tomorrow’s your last day,’ and then 
he'll pass out or fall asleep.” Then the 
woman kills her batterer. 

“He has made a death threat,” Osthoff 
said. “What does that mean to a battered 
woman? She understands that she is in 
imminent danger of death. 

“But somebody didn’t just break a beer 
bottle at a bar and come after her,” she 
continued. “So the prosecution says the 
Continued on page 10 
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THE WHIRLPOOL 
YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR. 


Whirlpool Dryer 
- Model LE7680XS Electric 
Whirlpool Washer Whirlpool Dryer 
Model LA7680XT Whirlpool Model LG7681XS Gas 
<=> © Super Capacity * 2 Wash & Spin * Super Capacity * Equa-Flow/Gentie 
Whirlpool Speeds * Gentle Wash System * Auto , Heat Drying System * 6 Drying Cycles 
Cool-Down Care * 8 Cycles * 4 Push- wee * Electronic DRY-MISER® Control 


button Wash/Rinse Water Temp. 
Selections * “Infinite” Water Level 
Selections * Extra Rinse Option 

* Fabric Softener and Bleach 
Dispensers MAGIC CLEAN® 
Self-Cleaning Lint Filter * Double-Duty 
SURGILATOR® Agitator 
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Setting * End-of-Cycle & Lint Signals 

* Extra-Large Top Mounted Lint Screen 
* Wide-Opening Hamper Door 

DURAWHITE™ Interior 


ML} Whirlpool No-frost Refrigerator 


and it’s dealers support 


Whirlpool 
CHILDREN IN SELF-CARE 


ask us for further information or call 1-800-252-SAFE. 


Model ET20AKXS 


e 19.9 cu. ft. Total Refrigerated 
Volume ¢ Provision for Optional 


ICEMAGIC™ Automatic Ice Maker 
¢ Adjustable DURAWHITE™ Wire 


Shelves ¢ Vegetable Crisper with 
convenient See-through Cover 

e Adjustable Meat Pan ¢ Up-front 
Temperature Controls * Durable - 
DURASHIELD™ Seamiess Liner 


e Adjustable Rollers « Power Saver 
Switch ¢ Covered Butter and . 
Utility Compartment *.No- 
fingerprint Textured Steel Doors 


Model DU8900XT 
© 16 Cycle/Options with 6 
Automatic Cycles « CLEAN TOUCH™ 
Console * QUIET WASH™ System 

¢ POWER CLEAN™ Washing System 
Hi-lernp Washing Option 1-6 
Hour Delay Wash Option 

¢ In-the-Door Silverware and Cutlery 
Baskets ¢ Rinse Aid Dispenser 

* Giant High Side Racks/Adj. Upper 
Rack * Black/Almond Door Panel 
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Restaurants 


Bluestone Bistro 
Shades of graze | 


1799 Commonwealth Avenue, Brighton, 254-8309. Open Monday 


through Thursday from 5:30 to 10 p.m.; Friday and Saturday from 5:30 
to 11; and Sunday from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 5:30 to 10 p.m. Beer and 
wine. MC, Visa. Sidewalk-level access (bathrooms one flight of stairs 


below street level). 


by Robert Nadeau 


he grill fad marches west, 
i to the foothills of Boston 


College. The neighbor- 
hood grill/café, once the meeting 
point of the moneyed hip and 
bohemians-with-day-jobs (im- 
agine an advertising artist and an 
ethical-investment-fund man- 
ager on their second date), has 
here become simply the entry- 
level restaurant for all concerned. 
Judy Garland and Mickey 
Rooney, reborn as Michael J. Fox 
and Justine Bateman, say “Let's 
put on a restaurant!” And the 
customers are just as ready to 
play-act the roles of sophisticated 
patrons. If, at Bluestone Bistro, a 
line is dropped or a culinary note 
sung flat, well, the show must go 
on, and on it goes, aiming only to 
pay off that big bill by deadline 
and have fun, fun, fun in the 
process. 

The problem here is that most 
of the food could use one more 


rehearsal. The menu attempted is 
too long and too sophisticated for 
the cooks. However, all the at- 
tempts are sincere, and the prices 
are notably low. And the Satur- 
day-night crowd forms a line into 
the cold night for what they have 
obviously enjoyed before. There is 
a considerable audience for over- 


sophisticated, inexpensive food in . 


informal surroundings. That au- 
dience is in their 20s, dressed up a 
little fogyish, and within their 
rights to demand a restaurant like 
themselves: inexperienced, well- 
meaning, somewhat competent, 
will-get-better, not-ripping-any- 
body-off-even-now. 

Already the pizza is excellent, 
and if you treat the Bluestone 
Bistro as a glorified gourmet pizza 
pit, you can beam approvingly on 
the younger generation. Pizzas 
come in three sizes ($3.95, $6.95, 
$10.95) and with 30 toppings (75 
cents for one, $1.25 for two, $1.75 


for three), only one of which 
(pineapple) doesn’t go with all 
the rest, We had the small, 
“personal” size, and it was fully 
nine inches in diameter with the 
edge risen an inch and the center 
loaded with cheese. Our toppings 
were “bay shrimp” and goat 
cheese, both evident in the flavor. 
The shrimp are small (like bay 
scallops, get it?) and nugget right 
into the cheese like a crunchy bit 
of extra filling, a clever effect. 
Blue-corn nachos ($4.50) aren’t 
bad, but all the cheese isn’t 
melted and the salsa is chopped 
up with pickles like the filling on 
an Italian sub, though it also has 
a saving hint of cilantro. The first 
nachos I can remember were 
arranged canapés. Then came the 
messy “supernacho.” Now we 
have a platter set up like a chip ‘n’ 
dip’ with optional piles of sour 
cream, salsa, cheese, and even a 


- few rings of jalapefio if you want 


to make a nacho the way they all 
used to be. 

Artichoke-and-spinach salad 
with blue-cheese vinaigrette 
($3.50) has all the advertised 
parts, plus chopped egg, but they 
don’t combine into anything 
more than that. You should 
probably blame the dressing for 
that. The clam chowder ($1.75, 
$2.95) likewise contains reason- 
able proportions of clams, 
potatoes, onion, and cream. This 
time I know what's wrong — no 
clam taste to the broth. Close 
your eyes, and it could be any 
bland cream soup from asparagus 
to mushroom. 

Phyllos filled with Gouda and 
sun-dried tomatoes ($4.25) is a 


_ fun appetizer. The phyllo dough 


is formed into seven pouches like 
Asian dumplings; each makes a 
mouthful like pastry, but with a 
savory bit of cheese and raisiny 
tomato in the middle. 

My favorite entree — aside 
from pizza — was. “homemade 
ravioli stuffed with chicken and 
herb cheese in a parsley spinach 
veloute” ($8.95). For one thing, 
the ravioli were orange-pink and 
with the green sauce, it’s dinner 
at Pee Wee's Playhouse. For 
another thing, the boursin-like 
filling is just plain tasty, and the 
green sauce is a bland but effec- 
tive foil. The portion is terrific, 
and overwhelms the small plate 
— visual demerit. There is also a 
lot of vegetable fiber — stringlike 
tangles, to put it bluntly — in the 
green sauce. After the puree step, 
sieve it, sieve it good. 


Behind the counter of what 


was once an ice-cream parlor is 
an open grill. Our grilled 
swotdfish with pineapple salsa 
($11.95) was beautifully marked, 
and unfortunately overdone and 


dried out. The salsa is pretty. 


good, mostly pineapple and on- 
ion, both of which bring out the 
cilantro. Our side dish was a 
baked potato, which is actually 
foil-steamed but had some flavor. 

Persian chicken ($8.95) is sup- 
posed to have a “mango glaze,” 
and actually is coated with a 
sweet mango chutney. With a 
part-wild rice pilaf and overly 
undercooked carrots and broccoli 
— here is something familiar for 
the old folks — it looks and tastes 
like the quasi-ethnic dinners 
served near collage campuses 
since the ‘50s. Also in the vein of 
early Grendel's Den is the bread 


basket: two kinds of white bread, 
both decorated with poppy seeds. 

The. Bluestone Bistro has a 
short wine list and a few micro- 
brewery beers, for which it 
charges as much as wine. Even at 
$3.25, Anchor Steam and Sierra 
Nevada Porter will show up most 
of the menu. Soho sodas at 95 
cents are another alternative to 
city water. 

Desserts are conventional and 
fairly priced. The bourbon choc- 
olate torte ($2.25) is a thin sliver 
of rich cake, not as densely 
flavored as it appears. Oreo ice- 
cream pie ($3.25) is what you 
expect: two layers of ice cream on 
chocolate crumbs. Apple pie 
($2.25) is not what you expect: a 
high, creamy-starchy-filling tart 
with good spicy apple slices to be 
plucked out like Jack Horner's 
plums. 

Service at Bluestone Bistro is 
excellent, even as the restaurant 
fills up. Decor is probably the 
major corner cut. Although the 
faux-marble tabletops and yellow 
color scheme provide a waft of 
new wave, the space’s former 
lives as a pizza parlor and ice- 


-cream factory show through in 


many poorly finished details. 

Atmosphere is not as loud as 
the clattery reflective sound 
many such cafés aspire to. That's 
for the better. It’s also one room 
and people smoke cigarettes, - 
which linger like cigars. That's for 
the worst. Some cold drafts come 
in the single door to the outside, 
as well. The best influence is the 
world-pop background music. 
Turn it up, I say. Move to it. 
Aspire to it. It’s your true 
friend. 
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RESTAURANT GUIDE 


seasonally. 


This is not like other restaurant listings. These are 
‘honest evaluations, distilled from our full-length reviews by 
Robert Nadeau. Every restaurant listed: is recommended as 
being among the best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end of each entry indicates the 
year and month of review. Price range is rounded to the nearest 
dollar and is the range quoted for entrees, unless followed by 

“ac,” indicating a la carte. Bear in mind some menus change 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. Tues.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sun. and 
Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$6-10 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

excellent food, though not so sophisticated as 
the very best Thai places. No real errors, 
though, and a few novelties, such as stuffed, 
wrapped, fried “Bistro shrimp.” Top-notch 
sate, pad thai, and stir-fries. Another innova- 
tion is the Western dessert tray, including a 
powerhouse chocolate cake. Best restaurant 
ever attempted this close to Boston College. 
(3/89) 
Boston Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. noon-10 
p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. Good, 
and clams the most outstanding. Good 
blackened tuna and some of the cheapest 
lobsters in town. Atmosphere takes an 
expensive view, a bit of nostalgia, a large bar 
and makes something crowded and informal 
enough for students or large groups. (12/88) 
Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Access up two steps from 
sidewalk level and most dining space up a full 
flight of stairs. Valet parking. $11-20. 

YUPPIE CLIENTELE FINDS REMARKABLY 
GOOD NORTH ITALIAN FOOD IN CON- 
VERTED IRISH PUB is the headline. The story 
praises gourmet pizzas, salads, veal chops, 
braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, a vegetable 
garnish like a Renaissance painting of a 
harvest, and a superlative decaf espresso and 
cappucino. There's a sidebar about crowding 
and noise, but that’s just what some of you 
want, isn’t it? Kind of dressy, like Newbury 
Street moved to Route 9. (2/89) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia St., 
Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian .estaurant. 

Cheap and very filling with serious portions 


of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Only one sauce, but it’s a good, mild tomato 
sauce that moistens plenty of rice and stews 
up with goat, chicken, conch, or beef. Get in 
Sundays for the rich, savory, squash 
soup. If you're new to Haitian food, fried pork 
or fried fish are familiar and delicious. The 
only problem is that three days later you're 
hungry again. (12/88) 

Hanmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Free 
parking after 5 p.m. in lot behind the building. 
$6-23. 


A small /and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy fresh 
tempura, good soup and seafood. On the 
Korean side, our reviewer liked the jungol, a 
dinner soup filled with vegetables and fish or 
beef, livened up with red pepper. (12/88) 
House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge, 491-1167. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Mandarin dim sum Sat. and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant 
with awfully reasonable prices for Harvard 
Square. The menu is overlong, but you'll be 
happy with the standards like hot-and-sour 
soup and kan shao green beans as well as 
some specialities such as king-crab egg rolls 
and “small steamed pork pastries” on the 
Saturday and Sunday dim sum lunch menu. 
(3/89) 
Indian 483 Cam St., Allston, 
782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; 
Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. 
bump from sidewalk 


Punjab keeps coming up on this menu. That 
means excellent tandoori (grilled) meats, rich 
lamb do piaza, tangy chicken pishori, and a 
good list of vegetarian dishes, some new to 
the area. Also swell fried appetizers and 
soups, flatbreads, and real basmati rice. 
Desserts only average, and the Indian- 
restaurant average on desserts is poor. (12/88) 
Savarin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No 
credit cards; local checks. No liquor. $7-9. 
New England's best, and only, Czech 


restaurant. Savory food, Aling and pm 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistently 
superb. Gravitate toward Zzivari skewer; 


meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of. 


cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. Desserts 
sare fair, but coffee and tea need work. (1/89) 
Sterling's Café and Medici’s, 342 Long- 
wood Ave., Brookline; 232-9770, 232-9771. 
Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30-9 p.m. (Medici’s as above, but 
lunch and dinner only.) All credit cards. Full 
bar. Validated Parking. (Medici’s) $15-21. 
Attempting a fine Italian restaurant in the 


hospital area runs against the psychology of . 


both medical personnel and families of 
patients; each wants to escape the location 
and the other. That leaves an undiscovered 
fine Italian restaurant for the rest of us. 
Sterling's Café is a bar with good, but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 

Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Parkway, West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. 
and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5-11 p,m.; 
Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$6-19. 

Big broad-menu Japanese restaurant with a 
variety of table arrangements and menu 
categories. What's new and different is the 
yakitori bar, serving a variety of barbecued 
chicken dishes. The chicken meatballs with 
onion go down especially well, with or 
without beer or sake. Sushi, soup-stews, 
sukiyaki and tempura all checked out very 
oy not great, and somewhat expensive. 

service. Wear your sharp socks and 
pn the tatami tables. (1/89) 
Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from 
sidewalk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will lure 
the student crowd into Troyka, where they 
will find a clean, modest café with prices so 
low that it’s positively socialistic. Best things 
to eat are the pirogi — puff-pastry dumplings 
filled with cabbage, mushrooms (your 
choice), or meat. Wholesome, no-nonsense 


Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:20 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 
the corner of North Dorchester, South Boston, 
and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, with an 
outstanding spread of $3 desserts. Better 
sauces than most, especially the mussels in 
garlic, the wine-and-cream sauce, and the 
lime mayonnaise that accompanies the fish 
cakes. Despite only 12 tables, we also enjoyed 
a tireless pianist. Grilling isn’t perfect, but this 
one is a check-rated “best buy.” (11/88) 


Cityside Restaurant and Bar, 200 
Brookline Ave., Boston, 266-8282. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. Bar open longer hours at night. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. No wheelchair access, $9-12. 

Fun food, from fried appetizers to ribs, 
nachos, quiche, omelets, seafood, sand- 
wiches, pasta, onion soup, and salads, all 
done reliably at admirable prices. (11/87) 
Dovecrest indian Restaurant, Sum- 
mit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, 
(401)539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England’s. best-known 
Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks,‘ chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an 
ae experience. (7/88) 

Green Street Grill, 280 Green St., 

Central Sq., Cambridge, 876-1655, 
492-9723. Tues.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 
6-10 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 6-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up six steps. $12-15. 

Modern bohemia: the music is Esther 
Phillips; the food is Loud Grill. Try the 
homemade sa , red-hot conch stews, 
grilled ribs, or anything spicy and/or neo- 
Caribbean. No desserts, but good coffee 
and live jazz later. (11/87) 


‘Just Bar-B-Q, 1294 Blue Hill Ave., 


Mattapan, 296-9508. Thurs. 1-9 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 1 p.m.-midnight. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Takeout and catering only. 

Best barbecued ribs in Boston. As you 

might expect, it's a takeout with weird 
hours in a fringe neighborhood. Worth all 
hassles. (3/88) 
New Jillian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 
meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as on the shrimp on 
linguine.- Desserts, decor, service, and 
many of the customers are strictly casual. 
Dress down; eat up.(8/88) 
Peppercorn’s, 154 Prospect St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch). MC, Visa. Full Bar. Access up a 
two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 
$5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 


v 


burgers, char-grilled beef tips” 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Redbones, 55 Chester St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville, 628-2200. Tues.-Thurs. 4:30510 
p-m.; Fri. and Sat. 4:30 to midnight; Syn. 
4:30-10 No credit cards. Full bar. 
$8-13. 

Good barbecue in a great post-collegiate 
hangout. Recommended: Georgia pulled 
pork, sausage of the day, Memphis rack. 
Strong a and desserts make jt 
grazeable, too. (5/88), 

3, 120 South Market Build- 
ing, Faneuil Hall .Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339, Mon.-Wed, 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 
10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. All. credit cards. Full bar. 
Bar and some tables up a two-inch bump 
from sidewalk level; most tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.I. Friday’s, this place has 
less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “‘Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some 
weak spots too, but all of it edible and 
conversation making. (8/88) 

Stan Saiter’s Deli, 643 VFW 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.- Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p-m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 

wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 
Sunset Grill and Tap, 130 Brighton 
Ave., Allston, 254-1331. Daily 11:30 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
(Bathrooms down a full flight of stairs.) 
$7-12. 

Fair food but an excellent list of 
American micro-brewery beers. The strong 
points of the menu are the fried stuff other 
than potato skins, so have some of that: 
with your beer. (1/88) 


Aku-Aku, 109 Brookline Ave., Boston 
Fenway, 536-0420. Open Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. and legal holidays noon-1 
a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up one 
step. Free parking in rear of restaurant after 
4 p.m., except on baseball-game nights. 
Delivery service within one mile, $3.50 ($15 
minimum order). $4.50-19 (ac). 

Enjoyable monument to the world that 
made and loved the movie “South Pacific.” 
Those rum drinks with the paper umbrellas 
do the job. (2/88) 

Khan, 344 Walnut St., New- 
tonville, 964-0727. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p-m.; Sun. 3:30-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
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entrees, weak soups, good sugary desserts. Po: 
Alas, no atmosphere or decor, so bring your CHINESE 
level. $6-10 (ac). 224 Boston Street, 224 Boston St., ’ 
Modest storefront with some of the best 
northern Indian food around. The province of ji 
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bar. Access up one two-inch bump. $3-15 


(ac). 
Self-styled Mongoli has the 
cook-your-own Mongolian hot pot and a 


food at the table. Otherwise a very 
respectable Mandarin-S res- 
taurant. (12/87) 

Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full Bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 

are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” Rec- 
ommended: deep-fried calamari, General 
Gau’s chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and 
anything moo shi. (6/88) 
Sally Ling’s, Centre St. and Langley Rd., 
Newton Centre, 332-3600. Sun.-Thurs. 
noon-2:45 p.m. and 5:30-9:45 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. noon-2:45 p.m. and 5:30-10:45 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. No reservations. 
$8-15 (ac). 

The Newton location of Cambridge's 
ultra-luxe Chinese restaurant is merely a 
pleasant place with upscale decor and 
service. Excellent pan-fried Peking ravioli, 
two-course Peking duck. (11/87) 
Szechuan Restaurant, 290 Somerville 
Ave., Union Sq., Somerville, 628-2205. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-10°p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. 1-10 p.m. Cash only. 
No liquor. $5-7. 
out-of-the-way Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurant with food as good as 
most in Central Square. Don’t miss the 
exemplary Peking ravioli; try anything 
moo shi. Some simplified sauces, but 
everything tastes good and costs little. 
You'll never wait in line in a Cambridge 
Chinese restaurant again. (5/88) 


Taj Mahal of india, 1215 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Allston, 787-2141, Mon.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m:; Sun. buffet brunch 
noon-3 p.m., dinner 5-11 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-9. 

A serious bargain; food is generally quite 
good and plentiful. (4/88) 


236-5800, ext. 5627. Mon.-Sat. 6-10 p.m. 
Sun, 11 a.m.-2 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
bar. $16-23. 
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Ciao Bella, 240 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 536-2626. Sun.-Tues. noon-11 p.m.; 
Wed.-Sat. noon-midnight. All credit cards. 
Full bar. No wheelchair access; up full 
flight of ~— $10.50-21 (ac). 

but erratic; mostly brilliant in 


dinner. Must haves: straw- 
and madeleines, bread pudding. 
(12/87) 


Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 


p.m. and 5-10 p.m; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. ° 


and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
cards. 


Buteco Two, 57 West Dedham St., Villa 
Victoria, South End, Boston, 247-9249. 
Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m; Sun. 4-11 
p-m. MC, Visa; Local checks. Beer and 
wine. $6-10. 

Brazilian restaurant in Puerto Rican-run 

community housing. Get some fried mani- 
oc (here it’s called mandioca). Good fried 
plantains (tostones); don’t miss the 
spinach-and-cheese empanadas, the 
ceviche mixto, or the black-bean soup. 
Favorite entrees: picadinho a carioca (beef 
stew) and moqueca a baiana (haddock in 
coconut sauce). On Sat. and Sun., get the 
feijoada (black-bean stew). (12/87) 
Chez Vous, 1263 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p-m. No credit cards. No liquor. Access up 
two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild 

but rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed 
conch, goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 
El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$3-7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 


FIVE & DINE 


MARJORIE SIEGEL 


Deli Haus 


GOOD EATS, CHEAP 


more Square institution. 


potable, 65-cent cup. 


hour of 3 a.m. 


hosts to the Deli Haus for a late-night beer and a muffin, 
and have been hooked on the place ever since, “Beer 
and a muffin?’, you say. Well, that’s what our fickle palates 
craved in the wee hours of that morning, and that's what later 
became, for a while, my usual nighttime repast at the friendly, 
below-ground, moderately funky, and always satisfying Ken- 


Oo n one of my first visits to Boston, I was taken by my 


The place is really no more than a great-coffee shop, of the 
traditional American variety — a greasy spoon (remarkably sans 
grease), complete with a working jukebox at every booth. You 
know the kind — you put in a quarter, select a song, and sit back 
as the sounds of a neighboring booth’s selections come creaking 
through the glazed-aluminum speaker box affixed to the wall at 
your side. Your song might come up before the check arrives; 
then again it might not. Ah, what does it matter? — you got to 
hear every Prince hit on the box for a quarter, didn’t you? 

As you're busy testing the volume buttons on the jukebox, you 
realize your waitron is hovering nearby and you haven't even 
opened the poster-size quarto of a menu in front of you. What 
you'll find when you do open it, is a plenitudinous offering of 
hearty and heart-warming fare, from robust Reuben sandwiches 
to piles of potato pancakes (reportedly very good) to baked 
stuffed cabbage to big, beefy burgers. Lighter meals for more- 
cautious eaters are also to be found, but as the influence here is 
German, ordering the light menu would probably be a little like 
dieting on Weight Watchers chocolate fudge cake. Why bother? 

Desserts are reliable and substantial, much like the rest of the 
food. Try ordering apple pie, and you might be steered toward 
the German apple strudel, with or without a scoop of vanilla ice 
cream or a dollop of whipped cream. Carrot cake, cheese cake, 
Dutch chocolate cake, and a variety of ice-cream concoctions will 
satiate most any sweet tooth. Coffee is a bottomless, and quite 


It was only after living and working around Boston for a year 
and a half that I discovered the Deli Haus’s breakfast special. 
Two eggs any style, toast, and skin-on home fries for $1.49 make 
this an irresistible offer. What's more, it all comes to the table 
fresh and steaming hot, the potatoes perfect little triangles of 
aromatic starchy goodness, the eggs neatly folded beside four 
wedges of hot buttered toast. The breakfast special is offered 
every day until 11 a.m. (though breakfast foods are served 
through the night); beer and muffins are available at any hour. 

The Deli Haus, at 476 Commonwealth Avenue in Kenmore 
Square, is open Sunday through Thursday from 7 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
and Friday and Saturday from 7 a.m. until the locally unheard of 


— Michael Sand 


tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m,-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards. Full Bar. 
$16-25 (ac). 


three fish in three sauces. Dress up. The 
decorative theme alludes to nautical 
proprietorship, with old maps, ship mod- 
els, dark paneling, and that view. (7/88) 
Brasserie Les Halles, 300 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 227-1272. Daily 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-10 p.m. All credit cards. 
Wine bar. Elevator access. $11-22. 

Despite the name, a rather fancy French 

restaurant. Our favorite items: the com- 
plimentary appetizer of calamata-olive 
paté on garlicked crouton, two kinds of 
onion soup, skate wings simply sautéed, a 
veal chop likewise. (1/88) 
Giannino’s, Charlies Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 


If gourmet dining makes you feel 
Giannino’s offers many of the 
thrills without the pressure. Have fancy 
soups or salads, the misnamed coulibiac of 
roast duckling, grilled tuna, or familiar- 
sounding Italian dishes Frenchified. Entic- 
ing array of desserts.-(11/88) 
Morton’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri, 11:30 a.m.-2:20 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 
A modern reconstruction of a 
steak house. Surely the last upscale res- 
taurant in Boston where one can smoke a 
cigar without objections (even from us: the 
ventilation is excellent). Bizarre presen- 
tation of cello-wrapped raw meat and a 
dying giant lobster. And despite it all, a 
custom- porterhouse steak of un- 
imaginable flavor and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 


Border Cafe, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m; 
Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full Bar. 
$3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 
quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 

the fresh fried tortillas and salsa (com- 
plimentary), the Caribbean shrimp 
(coconut in the batter), and the popcorn 
shrimp. (6/88) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access to outdoor café tables only. 
$12.50-22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 

timbale, or Maine crab cakes. ‘This is:a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get 
to desserts: a don’t miss mousse and créme 
briilée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 
Hamersiey’s Bistro, 578 Tremont St., 
South End, Boston, 267-6068. Mon.-Sat. 
6-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 6-9:30 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. Access up two steps. 
Valet parking. $15-22 (ac). 

Trendiest of the new cafés. Informal food 
presented at a very high level. Successful 
appetizers include roasted red-onion soup, 
braised artichoke. Sirloin steak, duckling 
are both recommended. People like to 
dress up to come here. (11/87) 
tcarus on Appleton, 3 Appleton St., 
South End, Boston, 426-1790. Mon.-Thurs. 
5:30-10:30 p.m., with a late-night menu 
until midnight; Fri. and Sat. 5:30 p.m.- 
midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. No wheelchair access. 
$17-24. 

Beautifully redone with Art Deco and 

Nouveau elements. Recommended: 
rabbit sausage, spinach 
duckling with k 
Desserts are the best thing here: black-and- 
white paté, and a no-flour gateau au 
chocolat. (12/87) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
-End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p-m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 

the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster 
quesadillas. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may want to 
dress up. (8/88) 
Rick’s Café, 288 Walnut St., “at the 
castle,” Newtonville, 244-8989, 244-1188. 
Lunch Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Din- 
ner Mon.-Thurs. 5-10:30 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-21. 

Chinese-American-owned, nouvelle 
American food, all in an opulently re- 
converted church. Sometimes cuisines are 
mixed that don’t mix well, but appetizer 
pizzettas, duckling, and lamb dishes with 
Asian touches are delectable. (2/88) 
Rocco’s, 5 Charles St. South, Boston 
Park Sq., 723-6800. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5:30-11:30 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 
noon-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-22. 

Has attracted the smart crowd with 
madly eclectic, witty food from Peking 
duck to venison goulash. There's 
for hearty peasant flavors elegantly 
finished. Soul starts with the bread basket, 
continues with soup. Menu changes 
seasonally: “Thai stuffed baby squid 
soup,” country salad, rabbit and pancetta 
cacciatore, and Jamaican’ stew were all 
treasures during our reviewer's visit. (3/88) 
Woven Hose Café, 1 Kendall Sq. 
(Hampshire St. between Portland and 
Broadway), Cambridge, 577-8444. Mon. 
and Tues. 7 a.m.-4 p.m.; Wed.-Sat. 7 a.m.-4 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m. Visa, MC. Wine and 
beer. $9-15. 

Quality fast food; call it a gourmet 
cafeteria. At lunch, soups are swell, as are 
chicken livers with onions and “seven 
jewel turkey salad.” Dinner entrees are 
served with salad and a world-class side of 
pasta. The pasta entree is equally good. 
One of the best pecan pies north of 
Baltimore. (2/88) 


OTHER 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 


through. Come prepared to eat with your 
hands, using the soft “injera” flatbreads. 
(10/88) 


Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., , 491-8880. 
4:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 

Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 
support from surrounding Cambridge 
ethnic community. ialties: mixed-sea- 
food stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 
ae. Cheap, too. (5/88) 

Vamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p-m. and 5-11:30 p.m; Sun. noon-9 p.m. 
AE, DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access. $8.25-20. 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialities are sushi and one-pot soups, 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Re- 
liably good without showing off, and 
already crowded with Boston's wide varie- 
ty of Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 


Boston Lobster House, 256 Com- 
mercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Access up one step. $14-20. 

Boston's first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and 
lobster cocktail. A full menu of fancy 
seafood dishes, a few meat entrees, and a 
lengthy wine list. The owners and chefs are 
Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. Prices are very 
reasonable for the quality of ingredients 
and the atmosphere. A lot of romance for 
the money and a terrific new answer to 
“Where do I go for a good lobster?” (9/88) 
Daily Catch, 1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 
225-2300. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; 
Sun. 5-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$9-17. 

Enlarged and upscaled third outlet in a 

small chain of Italian seafood places 
specializing in outstanding squid dishes. 
Fried calamari still superb; joined here by 
whiting soup, monkfish marsala. Eels from 
a live tank. (1/88) 
Pistachio’s, 50 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 497-5488. Mon.-Thurs. 5-10 
p.m.; Fri. 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. and 
5-11 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.- 4 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $11-15. 

Excellent seafood, first good 
bouillabaisse in a whale’s age. Also fine 
trio of grilled sausage, shrimp and scallion 
pancakes, bluefish oriental. Good service, 
but loud, smoky, and uncomfortable lo- 
cation. (11/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


Bangkok House, 50 john F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. 
Daily noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. No access; a full flight of stairs below 
sidewalk level. $6-12. 


restaurant in a Harvard Squa 
Two nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad 
thai. But several pluses: a tasty seafood 
combination in a pot, an exquisite, incen- 
diary beef with basil leaves and chili, a 
toothsome tod man koong appetizer, and a 
delicious fried honey banana dessert. 
(10/88) 

House of Siam, 21 Huntington Ave., 
Copley Sq., Boston, 267-1755. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; Sat. 
noon-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $4.50-13. 

Pretty and unpretentious, with warming 

food such as tom yum goong (hot-and-sour 
clear shrimp soup) and tom kha gai 
(chicken-coconut soup). The “Bird of Para- 
dise” aj — stuffed chicken wings — 
is a don’t miss. Siam rolls are the real thing. 
Also recommended: grilled beef salad and 
duck choo chee. (12/87) 
Maxim’s House, 84-86 Harrison Ave., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5282. Daily 9 a.m.- 
midnight. All credit cards. Beer and wine. 
$4-8.50. 

Everything here is good. Spring rolls, 
summer rolls, and Vietnamese egg rolls are 
all on the same menu. Try the crab-and- 
shrimp soup with “glass rice” noodles. 
Blackboard specials of spiced fried squid 
and chicken curry are both recommended. 

1/88) 

oe 1032-1036, Beacon St., Audubon 
Circle, Brookline, 566-3122. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$7-12. 

First-class new Thai restaurant with 
dazzling food and decor. Don’t miss 
Pattaya roll (the thinnest, crunchiest spring 
rolls possible), Penang beef, ruby shrimp, 
crystal noodle soup, or the “diet dish 
Marina Bay broiled scallops. Solid versions 
of pad thai and sate, and a homy, sweet 
coconut milk and banana dessert. (10/88) 
Saigon Maxima, 57 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 436-3322. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 a.m.-11 p.m, Fri.-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. 
No credit cards. No liquor. Access up three 


Trilingual menu (Vietnamese, Chinese, 
English). From noodle soups and rice 
plates to elaborate table-cooked fondues. 
Wonderful flu-busting soups. (3/88) 
Sukhothai, 312 Bowdoin St., Dorchester, 
Meeting House Hill, 825-4930, 825-9397. 
Tues.-Sun. 11 am.- 9:30 p.m. No credit 
cards; personal checks accepted. No liquor. 

Good, very cheap neighborhood Thai 
restaurant owned by hero-chef who 
rescued six American consular 
during the Iran hostage crisis. (4/88) 
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ca tastier dish where you can grill your own 4 

Bello Mondo, Marriott Hotel, Copley 
Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 
a 
k 
service, a showy tone, and outstanding 
proximity to theaters. Good entrees, fine 
; desserts. (4/88) 

appetizers and desserts. Outstanding min- 
estrone, good carpaccio. Best main dish ae 
was a lunch special. Monster veal 

© 

Your children can crayon on the paper 

; table coverings and eat cheap, while you 

can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled tomato salad, fried squid, | [i 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente 

. pasta in a variety of sauces. Don’t miss the 

grilled shrimp and vegetables and the 

cannoli tinged with anise. Huge and ‘ 
sometimes loud. (11/88) . 

‘ 
> steps 
Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. . 
According to our reviewer, “quite the one of the restaurants let 
best food Boston has ever been offered sion without. The basic foodstuffs shine Know, Contact the Hot and Son Line, | ‘g 
with such a good view.” Dessert is the fo Robert Nadeau, the Boston ee 
do es ell 1 dish es like the medley of 3 : 
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angkok Palace 


Fine Thai Cuisine 


BANGKOK HOUSE introduces NEW location 
Under new m nt/ New Chef & Staff 

Luncheon Specials Day with free Egg Roll & Soup 
Lunch 12:00 - 3:00. Dinner Sun -Thursday 5:00 - 10:00. Fri -Sat 5:00 - 10:30 


92 Harvard Ave., Brookline 739-3354 


o Places! 
Start This Year 
witha 
Travel Career! 


12:30 p.m. every Thurs. 
Bae 6:30 p.m. Thurs., April 6 


Day & Eve. Courses Start Soon 


TRAVEL (617) 547-7750 
EDUCATION 
American Airlines SABRE Training 


CENTER 


\ffiliated with 


@ Accredited Member NATTS 


Ka 


Featuring largest 
cans and 
a ewe QUALITY, TASTE AND SERVICE 
1 Cambridge St. Cambridgee, MA 
232-7175 
299 Ave. Boston 
Open 24 Hours/7 days a week 
730-8105 
In The Galleria- 350 Brookliné Ave. 
Eat In - Take-out 


900 Beacon vE 


DELIVER 
247-3666 
$2.50 within 2 miles 


Dinner 7 days, 
11:30 a.m. - 1:00 a.m. 


counseling programs for 
individuals, couples and families. 


call: 617-357-5888 


Dim Sum served 
Sat. & Sun. 11:30 am - 3:00 
SERVICE PLEAS CALL Boston's 
ore Food 
ver 
WAY 460-464 MASS. AVE, week of every month 
490-7843 Boston Phoenix. 
Coping with the 
Overall 
Pregnancy/Parenting 
Experience - 


COPE, 530 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02116 


* Catering » Take Out « * Gift Certificates » Function Room + 
566-3122 


LUNCH: MON.-FRI. 11:30 A.M.-3:00 P.M. 
DINNER: SUN.-THURS. 5:00 P.M.-10:00 P.M., 
FRI.-SAT. 5:00 P.M.-11:00P.M. 
SPECIAL MENU SAT. & SUN. 1:00 P.M.-5:00 P.M. 


THE INNER POWER 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


Psychotherapy 
Hypnosis 


The Inner Power Development Center 
continues to offer the powerful 
combination of psychotherapy and 
hypnosis for the treatment of anxiety, 
depression, sexual dysfunction, 
substance abuse, concentration and a 
variety of psychotherapeutic 
issues » Tronting individuals and couples. 
of 
Days & Evenings 
Sliding Scale 
696-2375 


South Shore & 
Brookline 


1032-1036 Beacon St., Brookline 


~ 


".. Strikes us as a small miracle. 
It is by far the best of three 
Thai restaurants near HBS.” 
The Harbus News 


SlamGardecr 


DINNER Siamese Kitchen 


Sun.-Thurs. 5:00 - 10:00 pm PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 pm 


Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 pm 
Harvard Square 354-1718 


Giardino 


Fresh Homestyle italian Cooking 
NOW OPEN FOR DINNER 


(617) 267-6124 Mon., Tues. 6 AM - 


Boston, MA 02215 . Sat 5 PM-11 PM 


Homicide 
Continued from page 6 

threat is not imminent because 
she could walk out the door. We 
say, ‘No way.’ In many cases, if 
not most, the woman has walked 
out the door before and he has 
gone after her. We argue that in 
these cases, imminent does not 
necessarily mean immediate. 

“If he had chased her down 
that path, would it have been 
okay?” Osthoff asked. “I wonder 
where the line is. But I don’t 
know the answer. 

“I do know that the jury needs 
absolutely to hear that back- 
ground. They must get that infor- 
mation. If anyone is going to get a 
fair trial in a self-defense case, 
you must know what someone 
went through. State of mind is 
extremely important.” 

The state of mind of the jury is 
also significant at trials like these, 
Osthoff said. She suggested that 
jurors like to distance themselves 
from the murder. The fact. that 
Becker-Grimshaw lured her hus- 
band to the riverbank with a kiss 
and the promise of sex, she said, 
might have “been too easy to 
relate to.” 

Jurors might have thought, 
“Well, the promise of sex. I might 
have gone too.” 

But had Tom been killed in 
immediate retaliation for an at- 
tack, Lisa might have walked 
because, Osthoff said, jurors 
might think, “I would never do 
that. I wouldn't chase her down 
and attack.” 

* 

Even if you're trying hard to 
find it, it’s possible to drive right 
past the Harmony Hills Trailer 
Park, in Chicopee. The park 
hides at the end of a driveway 
that starts just past the Hu-ke Lau 
Restaurant, a huge Polynesian 
joint with a neon palm tree for a 
sign. The brown wood-sided res- 
taurant perches close to the curb 
on a bleak commercial strip with 
the requisite Burger King and a 
Caldor department store. 

In 1975 Ken and Shirley Becker 
and their four daughters took up 
residence here, in trailer number 
95. Ken was.a neat gray-haired 
man who wore glasses and a 


‘perpetually quizzical expression. 


He’d complained that the taxes 
were too high on the house with 
the large yard and the swimming 

1 where the family used to 
live. After all, he wasn’t making a 
million working at the Spaulding 
Sporting Goods plant, one of the 
many industries in this western 
Massachusetts town. So he 
moved the family to Harmony 


- Hills. 


Lisa, the youngest, hated mov- 
ing and leaving her old friends 
behind. Her mother said Lisa 
used the move as an excuse for 
her unruliness, for sneaking out 
at night. After all, according to 
her mother, Lisa used to slip out 
of the house after everyone was 
asleep even at the old place. 

There must have been -some- 
thing else bothering Lisa, causing 
her to act so wild. That was the 
conclusion, at least, of the various 
counselors who came to be in- 
volved with the Becker family 
over the next two years. In the 
words of one: This family has 
many secrets — secrets from the 
children, secrets from Dad, 
secrets from outsiders.” 

One social worker made these 
observations of the Becker fami- 
ly: Ken was “an overly rigid man” 
who was “unable to control his 
anger” and prone -to hitting his 
children “if they failed to satisfy 
him on even the most trivial 
matters.” All the other children 
obeyed the rules, but Lisa re- 
belled, stood up to her father. 
Lisa’s mother was said to “hint 
darkly” at serious trouble be- 
tween her husband and Lisa. 

All this led the counselors to one 
conclusion about what drove Lisa 
from her home for good before 
her 15th birthday. “The symp- 
toms were certainly consistent 

Continued on page 12 
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Ski Sugarloaf/USA, the Maine mountain! mountain: skiing from $219 per per- 
With a vertical drop of 2600’, 14 lifts, 70 son. Or stay two nights and two days 
trails, and 80% snowmaking coverage, of skiing, for $160 ppdo. ) 

Sugarloaf is one big mountain. = Call or write for reservations or more 
The Sugarloaf Mountain-Hotel is right at information on big mountain skiing and — 
the base of the lifts. Our 119 guest rooms, great lodging with a Sugarloaf Mountain 
suites, and condominiums offer the finest Holiday. | 
accommodations on the mountain. Enjoy 
fine dining and good cheer in Arabella’s CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-527-9879 
and the charm of a resort hotel with ; Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel ; 
complete guest services. On the Mountain 
Carrabassett Valley, ME 04947 
Our inclusive Packages 
Name 

Our Spring Weekend package | SUGARLOAF| Address 
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State Zip 
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Continued from page 10. money on movies and beer that 
with sexual abuse,” said Katherine they were constantly in debt and 
McKean, one of Lisa‘s counselors. without food. 

Miriam Bland Langdon, anoth- Despite all this, Lisa was 


er counselor, was particularly 
close to Lisa. “Given the time and 
the distance, I can say, ‘God, 
what an idiot I was. It was 
obvious,’ ” she said recently from 
her home in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Between the ages of 13 and 15, 
Lisa was “in and out” of the 
family. She ran away often, 
taking up residence with friends 
and neighbors, or lived in various 
foster homes. : 

She was seeing a man some six 
years older during that time, a 
man named Darryl Fredette, who 
was known in town for his 
propensity to date young teens. 

In April of 1977, Lisa was 
arrested for trespassing at the 
high school she'd attended 
before the family moved to the 
trailer park. She’d skipped school 
and gone to even a score with 
Penny Savoie, who Lisa said was 
after her boyfriend. One report 
says Lisa pulled a knife on 
Penny, but Lisa denied it. 

By mid May 1977, Lisa was 
coming home drunk quite often. 
She wanted to leave home per- 
manently; her father was at one 
moment insistent she stay, at 
another ready to kick her out. 
That month, her mother gave her 
permission to move in with her 
boyfriend. 

It wasn’t what you’d call living, 
really. Lisa and Darryl survived 
on food stamps and a $95 
Veterans Administration chéck 


Darryl received. Their apartment 
was run-down, sparsely 
furnished, and had no stove or 


refrigerator. They spent so much 


“bright and energetic,” her coun- 
selors wrote, though she always 
put herself down as “dumb.” 

Because money was so tight, 
Lisa got pregnant so she could 
receive $240 a month in welfare 
money for her child — and for 
her and Darryl. 

Darryl attempted to control his 
young girlfriend, and the two 
fought constantly. For — Lisa, 
though, being with Darryl was an 
obsession. He was the only thing 
in the world she could hold on to 
at the time. 

By late July 1977, the conflict 
between Darryl and Lisa had 
gotten intense. According to 
Miriam Langdon, “Lisa did reg- 
ularly appear with black eyes, 
cuts, and hanks of her hair ripped 
from her head” at the Chicopee 
counseling center where Lang- 
don practiced. 

“Why did she stick with Dar- 
ryl?” McKean asked. “Maybe 
because she didn’t think she was 
bright or energetic. She was 
someone who was told for a long 
time that she wasn’t worth any- 
thing, that she couldn’t do any- 
thing without someone else. 
Wouldn't that lead her to believe 
that there was no way out, 
nowhere to turn?” 

Lisa enrolled in a YWCA pro- 
gram for troubled teens later that 
summer. Things were not getting 
any better with Darryl, who, 


according to a program report,- 


MICHAEL GORDON/ SPRINGFIELD UNION-NEWS 


“has physically abused her and 
’... has a vicious temper. He is 
easily made jealous and only 
allows her limited amounts of 
time away from him. He has 
strong control over her and she is 
afraid to say too much.” 

In light. of this, the counselors 
at the Y felt “a need to maintain 
open communication with Lisa so 


Darryl Fredette, a former boyfriend of Lisa’s, testifies at her trial. 


if there are problems, she has a 
place to turn for help. Without 
any living or counseling options, 
Lisa could remain with Darryl 
even if miserable because she 
feels there is nowhere to turn.” 
In September Langdon left the 
YWCA program. She was burnt 
out, she said recently, after put- 
ting so much of herself into her 


Why sweat in the Caribbean when vou can cruise the slopes of Okemo? Midweek lift tickets are 50% off for college 
students, so it’s cheaper than the Bahamas, too. Call (802) 228-5571 for lodging, (802) 228-4041 for general information. 


Okemo Mountain. So cool it’s hot. 


OKEMO MOUNTAIN A LUDLOW VERMONT 
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cases, y Lisa’s. It was 
decided not to assign another 
primary counselor to Lisa. The 
notation in Lisa’s file from Sep- 
tember 15, 1977, says only, “Case 
closed.” 

* * 


The community that settled in 
what used to be Chicopee’s Con- 
necticut River flood plain is tight. 
It's the kind of place where 
everybody knows everybody 
else. 

The Fredette family was friend- 
ly with the Grimshaw family, and 
Tom Grimshaw and Lisa had 
mutual friends, though he was 
much older than Lisa. 

Not that Lisa couldn’t handle 
herself. Away from home, she 
had grown up fast. When she was 
16, she could have passed for a 
woman in her e@arly 20s, which 


meant she could get the 
bartenders to serve her in the 
local taverns. 


About the time Lisa’s case was 
closed in the YWCA program, 
she began looking for someone to 
turn-to other than Darryl Fred- 
ette. She found Tom Grimshaw. 

“Tom. picked me up one 
night,” said Grimshaw’s friend 
Roland Tetrault, of Chicopee. 
“He said he had to meet a girl.” 

The two rode together to the 
Six Pence Lounge, where Lisa 
was waiting for Tom. 

The relationship turned out to 
be not unlike the one she’d had 
with Fredette. The two drank 
heavily, and it didn’t take long 
before the fighting began. 

“Sure, I think he slapped her 
around,” said Tetrault, in a tone 
that suggested he didn’t see any 
problem with that. “She was a 
tough girl. Lisa never backed 
down from nothin’. He might 
have slapped her a little bit, but 
I've seen her kick him in the nuts 
and drop him to the floor. She’d 
piss him off, they'd fight, then 
she’d attack Tommy, too.” 

Lisa bore Tom's child before 
the two were married, in 1982, a 
marriage whose honeymoon per- 


2 didn’t last long. 


“In the beginning, it was small 


“things,” Lisa would later tell the 


Union-News. “To me, that was 
just normal. A push. A shove. A 
kick: Not a big deal. He was a 
small man, and at first he just 
used his hands.” 

Lisa filed for divorce less than 
two months after the couple 
married. She claimed in the 
petition for di — that on No- 
vember 22, 1 among other 
times, Tom “was guilty of cruel 
and abusive treatment.” Lisa 
failed to follow through with the 
divorce. 

The violence escalated, she 
said, to the point where he would 
throw heavy objects, beat her 
with his fists, attack her with 
razors and knives. “They always 
go for your face,” she said. 

The abuse went beyond physi- 
cal violence, she noted. Tom 
would pour the contents of the 
refrigerator on the kitchen floor 
and mix them up. Then he would 
wait for her to get home and 
clean up the mess. He would 
follow her to work. Put sugar in 
her gas tank. 

Worst of all, Lisa told the 
paper, were the constant accusa- 
tions of infidelity and the inch- 
by-inch body inspections, per- 
formed to discover whether she 
had the scent of other men on 
her. 

' On September 17, 1984, Lisa 
sought a restraining order against 
Tom to keep him away from the 
apartment at 425 Central Street in 
Springfield. Police had referred 
her to the courts after a 911 
response. “He keeps putting me 
and my son in fear,” she wrote. 
“Also breaks things in the house. 
He has hit me and my son.” Lisa 
did not go to court to keep the 
restraining order in effect when it 
expired, claiming later on that 
preg had threatened harm if she 

id. 

The most specific and severe 
attack, Lisa alleged, came on 
November 20, 1984. That night, 
according to her petition for 
Tom broke into the 

Continued on page 14 
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SECTION TWO, MARCH 31, 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


T very thought of sharing a 
laxing aft with 
you care about brings a smile to 
your face, and Selections can bring 
you closer to meeting that 
special someone. 

With “Voice Personals” from 
Selections, the magic begins when you 
listen to messages left by others or 
leave your own message describing 
yourself and the qualities you're 
looking to find in others. 


SELECTS 


making personals a little more personal 


1-900-456-3700 


only .89* per minute 
Must be 18 years or older 


© JarTel Inc., 1989 
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If you have trouble logging on, or you have any other questions, call DELPHI/Boston 


Member Services at (617) 491-3393. *Unlimited access available through direct dial 
and Infopath access only. 


3 DELPHI/Boston Incorporated ¢ Three Blackstone Street « Cambridge MA 02139 i 


Continued from page 12 
apartment through a window, 
kicked Lisa about five times, 
destroyed her personal effects, 
and took a hammer to the head of 
Roland Tetrault, who was visiting 
at the time. Lisa also claimed her 
estranged husband had forced 
her to have sex with him against 
her will. 

Soon after the incident in 
November, Tom moved out of 
the couple’s Springfield apart- 
ment and back to Chicopee. 

In the ensuing months, Tom 


- Grimshaw would continue to 


harass Lisa, who would. soon 
meet Mike Bruyette. 

Lisa Becker-Grimshaw “was in 
fear of her life,” Gertner argued 
at trial. “There was no alterna- 
tive.” 

“What you have here is a cold, 
calculating, first-degree murder- 


‘er, not a battered woman,” Fran 


Bloom, Hampden County assis- 
tant district attorney, told the 
jury. Bloom cited a person’s 
“duty to retreat” from an ag- 
gressor and called Becker-Grim- 
shaw’s testimony a “con job.” 

Michael Ashey, who was a key 
witness for the state and has since 
been set free, testified that 
Becker-Grimshaw had said she 
hoped to collect a $300,000 life- 
insurance policy following the 
murder and had promised a cut 
of the money to her accomplices 
(a contention the state could not 
corroborate). Bloom also pro- 
duced witnesses to contradict 
Becker-Grimshaw’s testimony 
about specific instances of assault 
by her husband. 

-- As the prosecution saw it, none 

of Becker-Grimshaw’s alleged 
history of abuse should have 
been allowed in her criminal 
defense. “I have a big problem 
with using what your father and 
some other guy did to you in 
claiming self-defense from 
violence by your husband,” 
said assistant district attorney 
Bloom. 

The prosecutor then advanced 
what might be called the “top-hat 
theory.” “It’s like if you and I 
were going out with the same 
woman,” he said, “and we beat 
the hell out of her over and over 
again while wearing red top hats. 
She goes out later with a guy who 
wears a red top hat. Is she 
justified in using battered- 
woman syndrome as a defense in 
his killing?” 

Nancy Gertner said she was 
appalled that Bloom would try to 
deny that Becker-Grimshaw was 
battered. She had had _ the 
courage to go to trial, said 
Gertner, and during more than 12 
hours of questioning from 
Gertner and harsh crossexamina- 
tion by Bloom, she had emo- 
tionally recounted a lifetime of 
abuse that culminated with her 
desire to finally put an end to 
it. 
She wept as she described her 
feelings early on the morning of 
the killing, just moments after 
she had turned and run from 
Bruyette and Ashey as they 
crushed Grimshaw’s skull. “I just 
wanted him to stop hurting me. I 
wanted it to stop.” 

Bloom didn’t buy it. At one 

point he asked the judge to 
instruct Becker-Grimshaw to stop 
crying on the stand. “I see 
defendants cry every day of the 
week,” Bloom said. “And they 
are not crying for the victim. 
They are crying because the gig is 
up.” 
By all accounts, Bloom was on 
the attack during the trial. To this 
day, his tone is surly when he 
talks about Becker-Grimshaw. 
He maintains that she is a “cold- 
blooded murderer.” And he plans 
to pursue additional charges, of 
conspiracy to commit murder. 

His aggressiveness, however, 
worked against him with the 
jury. “Bloom was so histrionic 
and so strident, it bordered on the 


absurd,” said jury foreman Rob- 
ert Lohbauer, 54, of Lee. “He had 


read the book, and here he was, . 


playing the outraged DA.” 

What held sway with at least 
nine of the 12 jurors, Lohbauer 
said, was the fact that Becker- 
Grimshaw suffered from _bat- 
tered-woman syndrome. 
Lohbauer said he was the only 
member of the jury panel who'd 
entertained acquitting her. Ul- 
timately, it was the “fatal kiss” 


that prevented him from sticking. 


by the notion that she was not 
guilty of at least manslaughter. 

A co-worker of Tom Grimshaw 
testified that she saw him and 
Lisa kissing in the front seat of 
the car when he got off work. Lisa 
testified that she’d told Tom she 
was “horny” and wanted to go to 
the riverbank. 

“The act of her picking him up 
and taking him to the boat 
ramp,” Lohbauer said, “that was 
the actual act that made it im- 
possible for me to acquit. I could 
not take that last step.” 

Osthoff believes stereotyping 
of victims might prevent juries 
from taking the “last step” to 
acquittal in cases like Becker- 


Grimshaw’s. “We want a simple - 


world,” she said. “We want good 
victims. We want the perfect little 
angel who tried to get help from 
the police, who tried to leave, 
then lashed out when her options 
were exhausted. 

“But who is the perfect little 
victim? She is meek and sweet. 
She doesn’t swear, isn’t nasty, 
isn’t angry and looks pretty. 

“We are dealing here with 
heavy-duty stereotyping. 
Women like ‘Lisa  Becker- 
Grimshaw can take care of them- 
selves. People who drink deserve 
it. Working-class people, that’s a 
part of their life. We want to like 
everything about the woman we 
are going to support, who we are 
going to acquit. That's not reali- 


Lisa Becker-Grimshaw’s case 
has become a cause célébre for 
battered-women’s advocates 
statewide. A Northampton 
woman mortgaged her home for 
$35,000 to help Becker-Grimshaw 
post bail before her trial; a Boston 
group, The Women’s Bail Fund 
Project, put up $15,000 cash. 
Sign-toting picketers walked the 
sidewalks outside Fran Bloom's 
office soon after the trial, decry- 
ing the conviction and _ stiff 


~ sentence. And activists who plan 


to take part April 9 in the 
Women’s March for Equality in 
Washington, DC, will distribute 
flyers invoking Lisa Becker- 
Grimshaw’s name. 

All this support for Becker- 
Grimshaw infuriates Tom 
Grimshaw’s friends and family. 
“Lisa had everybody bluffed,” 
said Susan Grimshaw. “All the 
jury did was go by what she said. 
I mean, what happened to the 
facts? 

“They picked the wrong 
woman to hang this battered- 
woman defense on,” she said. “I 
was battered by my first husband 
— for real. There was nobody 


there for me. So.what did I do? I 
got out of and moved to 
another city.” . 


Despite the seemingly over- 
whelming evidence that Lisa 
Becker-Grimshaw was a battered 
woman, prosecutor Bloom still 
maintains she was not. “The use 
of the defense in this case 
cheapened the theory,” he said. 
“This was a very tough street girl 
who did a very good job with the 
jury, with her histrionics and 
emotional pleadings.” 

Defense attorney Gertner, who 
has invoked the battered-woman 
defense in other cases that never 
made it to trial, naturally takes a 
different view. 

“When people ask me whether 
or not this case was good for the 
battered-woman syndrome, | tell 
them the major issue here is that 
the jury was allowed to hear it. 

“Ten years ago, these kinds of 
issues, evidence of a battered- 
womans life, would never have 
seen the light of day.” 0 
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Each of the sounds at the right is part of the name of a 


character listed below. 


See if you can match them up. 

Gibson —__—. Maxwell 
—— Aldrin Sims 
—_. Crosby 
—— Iggy —— Francis 
Saul —__. Lardner 
—_—. Mancini Witheim 
Alger —__. Brown 
Craddock Connie 
—__ Rubble —__—. Marin 
Goldberg —__—. Tommy 


Rules 


Winner T shirts. 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzie will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 


to Puzzle #648 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, April 10. Phoenix employees and 


their immediate families are ineligible. 


lottery 


3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 


4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 


possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 


City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #646 


Most of our readers saw right through “Thruway,” though 


~ there was substantial disagreement regarding the years and mod- 


els. No matter; all we wanted were the makes, namely: 1) 
Plymouth (1961), 2) Chevrolet Corvette (1955), 3) Ford Thunder- 
bird (1955), 4) Buick (1955), 5) Edsel (1957), 6) Buick Riviera 


(1963), 7) Pontiac GTO (1971), 8) Cadillac Eldorado (1959), 9) 


Chevrolet Impala (1959), and 10) Ford Thunderbird (1963). 


We're sending T-shirts to the T-birds below. 
1) Al Lewis, Milton $ 
2) Rick Brown, Waltham 
~3)..Butch DiMacro, Haverhill 
4) Ed Cardillo, Saugus 
5) Chris Falitico, Peterborough, NH 
6) Frank DeStefano, East Boston 
7) Dennis Ingalis, Wrentham — 
. 8) Charlotte Dion, Boston 
9) Stephen Hankins, Roxbury 
10) Shaun Nijssen, Winchester 


by Don Rubin 


Unforgettable 
Experience_ 


Become An AFS Exchange Student 
Call 1-800-AFS INFO 
AFS Intercultural Programs 
313 East 43rd Street, New York. New York 10017 


BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


Daddy Just Exploded 

Sunday, April 2, at 8:30 p.m. Daddy Just 
Exploded. New Series taking in the local 
music scene with Norman F. Gardner, BNN 
producer. The Boogaloo Swamis, The 
Neighborhoods, Memphis Rockabilly Band, 
T.H. And The Wreckage, Xanna Don't, 
Calypso Hurricanes. 


Also at 9 p.m. Copper, Tin and Fire: 
Gongsmithing In Java. Bronze gong making 
from raw materials to finished product. Sam 
Quigley, keeper of musical instruments at the 
Museum Of Fine Arts In Boston, teams with 
co-editor Jim Atwood to present this video. 


Monday, April 3, at 7 p.m. Miss Caribbean 
American Beauty Pageant. Who is the 
fairest of them ail? BNN producer John 
Moore brings third annual beauty pageant 
with eight local contestants in an hour and a 
half retrospect of talent and beauty. 
Contestants are: Nirmala Mahadeo, 
Kerlande Suffrard, Lena Hunter, Michelle 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 


Anglin, Renne Green, Lisa Mulrain, Nery 
Estevez, Kathy Anne Jackman. Pageant 
Sharleen Givens. 


producer is 


What Leads to Strikes?.. . 

Wednesday, April 5, at 10 p.m. Somerville 
Producers Group produce “From Lockout 
To Boycott.” This one hour documentary ana- 
lyzes the kind of relationship between labor 
and management which leads to strikes. 


Public Affairs Programming . . . 

Thursday, April 6, at 7 p.m. Local Focus. 
“The Pill Jungle.” Find out how the uncon- 
trolled distribution of dangerous drugs has 
affected the way people view health mainte- 
nance, and discover why the poor and the illit- 
erate are at the greatest risk. Local Focus is 
a public affairs series produced and distributed 
by the Boston Center for Communications 
Media at the University of Massachusetts, 
Harbor Campus. It is distributed as a public 
service to an estimated 400,000 potential 
cable subscribers state-wide. It is on BNN on 
Thursday nights, same time, through late 


June. 
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3BR apt. Non-smkr, $312+, 
wid. avi, avi 5/1 


ARLINGTON, Prof M 30+ to 
w/d, nr T. 


. Av. 5/1 
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BELMONT, F seeks F 35+ to 
shr fully furn 


Ey 
£ 


from $290 
to 50. SANDER RE 
664-8772 


BOSTON, Stu/pro wid 


Andrew) resp 1 
yt min. Tom 262-8605. 
BOSTON Hrvd Med area 1F 

3BR 


28 sk 2F 25-35 
$267+1/3. 
opt renew 
-5664 lv 


BOGTON, huge room avail 

renovated apt with 2 
student roommates 
$366/month, Steve 
731-61 


or for 

students. $375mo. Avail 

now. D, 742-5151 X5519, 
Eves 508-872-9565. 


BOSTON N End, M/F prof 
Sail eves 525-1428 


call Gaye 247-1793 
leave message 


BOSTON, Rmmts wntd for 
renov Sbdrm apt w/hdwd firs 
nr A 

inet . 661-0136. 
BOSTON, SE, 2GMs seek 
3rd M 2 share 2Bdrm condo 
33 liv/Din area Garden unit. 
$350/month pius. Call 
451-2623 leave msg. 


ies 


must be neat, 
and considerate, 


28 
$350/mo+1/2 utils Call 
508-472-0196 


rmmt for bright, 2 
bdrm apt. nonsmk. 375+ 2/1 
or 3/1 


44-5957 
JAMAICA PLAIN, for 
F to shr a 1BR apt 


quiet, clean, non-smok 
Steve 739-0: 


2 
3 


F 


5 


2 


rfdck, 
util. Aft 


BRIGHTON, 1 in 
-29, free 


kng, no smk pets 
787 1 


BROOKLINE, straight M 
wntd to shr condo on T, 
Must be respnsbi and 
ae. $335/mo ref. req. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1F/1M sk 
F for 1bdrm in 3bdrm 
nonsmkr, progressive & 
neat. $270+. Avail 4/20. 
524-6189. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 M, 1F 


need 2 people for 1st floor of 
large house. Large 
bedrooms, to T 


household, + §22- 


PLAIN/ Brooki. 
avail 4/1 Lv msg 776-6771 M/F 8k for 
CAMBRIDGE Prtr Sq 2F sk = renov nr T Brk Vi easy going 
nosmk F. mvt apt dw 

$330 

9300x356 JAMAICA PLAIN, F 25+ 
nonsmkr shr 
CAMBRIDGE, snny rm in newrenov nT, 
$454+ util. 661-3188 Avail Shr’ 
CAMBRIDGE/Som, inman JAMAICA PLAIN, 24+, 
Sq, 3BR hse to shr, frnshd,  nosmk, clean to shr 

W/D, very brand new, 2 bth, 


new . New bth, 
nice, $365 util. 625-3914 


BROOKLINE, rm, bth, 
in 


Call owner agent 247. 


BRIGHTON, 2F sk aF 25-35 


$3171. Cal Rice 
eves). 


BRIGHTON 2 F for 
1F to shr - in 3 
wes. prch, off-st pkg, 
/mo ht inc. 254-1617 
BRIGHTON, 2 responsible 
GM seek third to share 6 
room apt $240+ utils. 
782-64 


BRIGHTON/BRKLN M/F to 
shy 4br in hse on Summit 


BRIGHTON, F/M 25+ wntd 

for 4/1 or 5/1, on bus line, 

conv to Express bus, back 
proh; & smkr Ok. 
5+ utils 254-8645. 


opening 4 

spacious apt near T 

$550/mo-+utis. Please call 
354-3961 for details 

BRIGHTON: Lrge house sks 

, creative hemt. 

8/31. $310+ utils. Pet 


, w/d, hdwd firs, garage, 
yd, prch, 3bdths, etc. 
787-1616 


Sea 
is 


iG 

z 


sunny 3BR avail 4/1. 
see. 277-5896" leave 
message. 


BROOKLINE, 18R in 3BR 
apt. spacious top fir, 
leave message 


BROOKLINE, 2BR nr 

for 30+ M pe. 

incids all utils. Eves 
1430. §23-0075 


bik to T. 1 
232-7437 
Cir, nr T, 
kit, bth, d/d, w/d, baic. 
$400 nt 
BROOKLINE. 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE F 
rmte wanted nonsmk 
i Share 3Bdrm w/ 


quiet indpt. 

1FM. Lots of & prvcy 

prk incl $400 751-6721 eves 

BROOKLINE VILLAGE M 
2BR 


Office, ig w/e wik to 
med area & 75, inc 
ht & pkg. 4/1. eves 
w/ Cat, veh 


a 
5/1 232-3609 
non- +, 3BR. 
Kit. LR, Prkng, $400. 
731-6721 


BROOKLINE, Wash Sq. 
F, 33, sks F for spac 


Yrd, ig ktch, , dining 
rm. $267/mo. 2223. 


CABLE TV 
bdrm w/bay 
& rear porch, . 
Avail. Through. August. 
$317/mo. Ask for Matt or 


CAMBRIDGE, in sunny 
4BR apt, nr Inman Sq, no 
drugs or aticohol, 
avi 
immed 492-729) 
CAMBRIDGE, 1BR in hse, nr 
Hyd Sq, ig kit, common rm, 
Cat, avail imed. $350 utils inc! 
864-4932 eve. 499-2760 

CAMBRIDGE 1BR avi in 
38R hse Huron Ave kit, 


CAMBRIDGE, 1BR avi in 
snny 46R nr inman Sq. No 


CAMBRIDGE-1M/F prof 
+ nonsmkr to shr spac 2br 


CHARLESTON, F rmmt 
+ 
After 5:30, 241-8748 


CHELSEA GWM sks 
nonsmkg rmmt 25+ 


to share 


CHESTNUT HILL, prof 
to 


bath, w/w, d/d, ac, pool, 
baic, huge rooms, big 
323-4528 


CAMBRIDGE, 2Rm's, prkng, 
nr T, w/d, must be clean, no 
smk. $500 inci utils. 
492-0127 


CAMBRIDGE, 2 women 
seek mature nonsmoker 


A near T & buses. 
imo. Cali 497-8240 
9pm” 


Hrvd & 
Sq, sk rmmt- no 
smkg/aicohol/drugs. 


CAMBRIDGE, F prof/grad to 
shr sunny nr 


Harvard Sq. W/D, 
no $54 
661-4993. 


CAMBRIDGE, Fresh Pond 
area, 2F sk F 25+ for new 


5 


of 


clean | no 


Harvard 
No 


Trst floor. 
. 661-771 
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plenty o 
/mo+ 391-8387 Iv msg. 


profs. avi now $360 
‘incl uth, wid. 
w/d, 
HILL, 1M/IF seek prk must have ret 
2nd Tor large “SOR = ser rep only, call 686-0199 
med area. Cail Selling or for MU- 
NATICK 2F sk 3rd to shr ig 
nr T, no smkrs, 
$300/mo inc ht SOMERVILLE, 1 
26 + cat, M/F, 
NEEDHAM 2 30 yr old profs “lasViewe. 
home nr 126, Rt 9, No SOMERVILLE, pate" 
pets 444-3623 sunny, 2bdrm apt nr T 
NEEDHAM, 2 hsmts sk 3rd 
to shr spac 4BR hse ig yrd, 
W/D/D, nr 128/Ma pike &T, SOMERVILLE, 1SF smkr to 
+. Kary! 444-1442 Ser w/2 . W/D, 
— , , on 2 Busins. 
NEWTON, 2 prof F sk F 28+ .33 + util. 5/1. 776-2838 
to shr ig 3BR apt. Frpic, 
msg -going 
NEWTON SBA LA DR 2 MIF 
baths, w/d, off-st pkg, nr T. ———— 
Andy (d) 19 Craig (d) SOMERVILLE, 2F 1M sk fun 
NEWTON CORNER, sum- 0+. 
mer rental, 5/1-9/1, shr ige of 
Vic home w/4 others. Lots of SOMERVILLE, 2 F's sks 1F 
Off-st cls to sunny 38R in Wint 
. $330/mo+ . Ask Hill. 2 . 1 cat, smkrs. Avi 
for Brian at 244-0368 4/1 $335+ call 628-3244. 
NEWTON CORNER, Avail SOMERVILLE, 2 BRs 
5/1. 1BR in 4BR Vict house. Off 
5 min to 57, 302, & 304 SB te Sven & 6/1, 
buses. 2 baths, parking. . 776-2103 
$325+. 392-7683. SOMERVILLE 2M, OF seek F 
NEWTON CRNR Avail 4/1 non-smk, considerate for 
M/F to shr mod 2FL! Near 
Pkg, Davis Sq. $250+, 666-8204 
w , ho sm ets 
35 SOMERVILLE, 2M seek M, 
NEWTON, M 31 easy going, Davis, bus to 
, condrt, cin, sks same  $350+ 625-6515 eve. No 


wanted to share 3BR 


332-7476 


NEWTONVILLE, M/F rmmt 
25+ wntd for sunny spac 2Br 


apt w/ LR, DR, sun-rm, dd, 
neighbhd, $550+ 


NORTH 
or Bi-maie to shr ig 2BR 

conv to Ptr Sq, line T, avi 
now $550 call Dave 
876-0182 
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LOWELL, Townhs, 
29 
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fessional to 
huge 3 Bedroom apt. 
. Located in 
old town. $333mo0 +. 
617-631-8353. Leave 


rise 


55% 


NORTHEND, F rmmte 
wanted for 2BR apt. Looking 
for stable, quiet, 


NORTH END F to 
shr 3rms no fees, +. 
Cali Maria at 617-227-4108 
or 508-879-6585 


SOMERVILLE 3BR apt ist 
fir, hdwd firs, w/d, smoker 
OK $300 617-628-1710, 
401-273-0407 


Harvard Sq, on st » 
$325 each plus utils. 
625-1766 


SOMERVILLE/Camb, rm avi 
4/15, Mmvtd apt nr Hrvd 
& Inman Sq, W/2F mid 20's, 
$365+ util. 628-5161 
SOMERVILLE/Camb, 1F sks 
1F, 25+ 
nr Porter . No smk/pats 
$275+, 666-2963 
SOMERVILLE Davis Sq, 2M 
sk 1M nonsmkr to | 
. $317+. A 
§/1 
SOMERVILLE, 
Davis, 

w/iM 1F, hw firs, w/d, 


. No smk/pets avi. >: 
666-8197 


SOUTH END, beng to shr, 
grnhse, jacuzzzis, bicnies or 
suite & prvcy. $450- 
$650. Quiet Be 's. No 
smk/pets. 247-1 q 


THE DEADLINE 
FOR LIFESTYLE 
REAL ESTATE 
ADS IS 
WEDNESDAY AT 
6PM 


WALPOLE, shr spac home, 
frpicd fam rm, in 
175+ 1/3. 508-668-6065 
WALTHAM, 1M/F to shr 
snny 2BR apt w/ 1M, 32, 
non-smkr. Prkng, nr 
Bus/128. $400+. 894-4557. 
WALTHAM, 2F sk 3rd for 


ations, all screened to your 
exact requirements. We 
have 3 convenient 


serving tie — metro 
area. Stop was 
valuable time! 262 we 


CONSIDERING A 


sevices have 
opened 


apt w/2F’s & 2cats, 
ytd, $375+. 625-6120 


rchs + 

625-0631 & ) 

Perm resp gay male room- SOMERVILLE, F 

mate non-smoking —— 30+, cin, quiet, to shr 2BR nr 

ret req. Share home 4 Davis Sq, nosmk/pets. 

508-664-4443 $3954 util. 628-7588 m-th. 

SOMERVILLE M 24 sks 

PORTER 3min from T. — rmmt to shr 2BR w/ w/d, off- 

2M 1F sk Ffornew st pkg. Conv to Prtr Sq, T. 
dpix, St , avi $2fojino + utils. Call Mike 

4/1, $300+ 629-21 629-2470 Nonsmkr pretd 


SOMERVILLE Nr Tufts 1F & 


sun 
to T and st avell 


92. 
Porter Sq, Large, sunny 2nd = SOMERVILLE, nr Tufts, 2M 
floor grass & sk M/F to shr 3BR, 2BTH WATERTOWN, 2F sk 3rd 
flowers, backyard. $350 apt. Yng prof or stdnt rmte nonsmkr, no mod- 
smkrs. + mo. 
QUINCY, GWM shr tux hi- 
2BR, 2bth, condo. 629-2782 ve meg WATERTOWN, 2 rms 3BR 
Your BR has baic access w/ ERVILLE, nr Davis Sa, living wid 
beaut marina view. A/C, dw, sk 2M/F to shr 3BR, quiet, st, nr Wat Py 
w/d, digital AV ctr, pool, ten- sunny, prchs, hdwd firs, 492-2777x242 eve 
nis gym. et sec,  $270+ avi 5/15 625-3844. 1 Matt. 
— SOMERVILLE, nr Davis Sq, WATERTOWN, Camb skg 
Quincy, sk 1M 22-30 profor § 2Ms sk M/F for 3BR apt ige, resp M or F to shr cin happy 
for wid, pkng. place w/F & child, extra 
oot nr T, util utils ‘ space $375+util 547-3976 
pat 628-5074 WATERTOWN, DM w/cat & 
REVERE GM rmmt in 20's SOMERVILLE- Porter Sq. child sks rmmte, M, 
wntd by GM 44. Rm 27 ft 36 sks F30+. Lg, sunny to shr apt, ; 
from ocean $275+/mo bedrm. $250+ No Camb Boston 
- Call Krikor da 
REVERE ProfF wntdto str  SOMERVI Sq. Rent veves 925-0457." 
Very 2ivg or 1 for $370. 
nice . $325+. Now Shr K&B with M, 37. Nice IATERTOWN, F sks F 30+ 
avail. 284-1635 apt. 625-3195. 
REVERE Sk F247 mod SOMERVILLE. skg 2M/F. 
twnhse 1 1/2 bth w/ht. Pkg,  5BR, artistic, 
b> Nr sense semi-coop, 10 mins to WATERTOWN M/F wntd 


Teele/Davis 

T & bus, 320+, great apt 2F 4 WATERTOWN, M sks quiet, 
w/ normal, fun. 
stable M/F 24+, avail im- . $350+ util. Avail 5/1 
med (machine). Glenn 924-2146 
SOMERVILLE, 2M ad WATERTOWN- nr bus, 3M 
stdnts sk 1, w/d, of 30+. for ig 
wik-in cist, dw, orv Studio in spcs dpix w/ 
MIT, Hvd, Tits. $296+utils. vw. $359+ ull. Avi 4/1. Wv 
625-6451 msg 923-9080. 
SOMERVILLE, we are 2 WATERTOWN Prof F 28+ to 


Zt 


6861 ‘LE HOUVW ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


A, 
= “ARLINGTON, F, 30+, non- BOSTON, M/F for priv Am. BROOKLINE. F for summer CAMBRIDGE HAVERHILL M prof over MEDFORD Dave ROSLINDALE. 9M(G2-46)sk SOUTH BOSTON wanted 
share duplex. Quiet, trees, . $460+ u, W/D, u ; 
deck, parking, piano, w/d. Cnr, mw qt St. $325+ Arboretum. $345+. available 4/1 Renee 
No Bets, car nec. Lora D 253-0045, W 353-0073 or Bob, 956-6581 daytime 
641-0180. Lv msg. = 2 prot ROSLINDALE GM SOUTH! END 2 bing 
a ARLINGTON F to shr beaut CAMBRIDGE M/F 26+ for JAMAICA PLAIN F 30's sks sk 3rd to shr 3BR dolx. w ROSLI : good for M/F w/ sense of humor ae 
2BR T humored M/F for lovely. 3BR. ASAP. D/d, $300/mo 
we OR Avail. BA iret te 2 Fam. inc utils. Cali 451-6268 
able now. 491-4302 MEDFORD-or Tufts, Guet, ST END. SM/IF ok F 
mo + utis. 643-6216 or End, sublet tor temhouse 
tere from 5/15 or 6/1 to CAMBRIDGE, new nosmk LF, into healing arts, 
comes + bick from T, w/d, ac, sks similar F for spac apt, M/F to shr 10 Bam, 2 
ARLINGTON, F to shr $355/mo 723-9538. pets, avi 6/1. 8/1, $920+. 301-2411 M/F tos ty 
BOSTON, North End, shr rg MILTON, mature, 30+ Cail aft 6pm 603-329-4337 eves. 
mod, 3 BRM. w/ panoramic BROOKLINE, M for large CAMBRIDGEnrFreshPond. JAMAICA PLAIN, 2 prof in 
trv. Avi 4/1 OF bedroom near Beacon T.2 Sk 2 F (clean, quiet) to shr arte ok Female 82+ for ig SOUTH END- Large | 
ARLINGTON HGHTS, smxr/gay ok. $385 htd baths, disposal, d/w. stfirofa2famhse.Hdwd apt, no pets iful duplex to 
28+ to shr 3BR apt 742-4959. Absolutely must be firs, new kitchen, no ht inc! §22-7262. 
conven loc, w/d, : SOUTH END M + 
guncephere. BOSTON CAMBRIDGE. nv Huron Ave, share sunny apt. 
TON, M/F sk rmmte or older,  Fmmt(25+) to shr, walki 
27+, tor tiendly Looking for a female SBA api, nr Hiverside apt & F. Quiet 11 3/1. Taba” 
, or T, no ismk roommate to share a one $400 inci utils 731-8726. 
basis, 2-3 nights per week. BROOKLINE M/F shrigSBR 
ARLINGTON, Prof. GWM, perfect for someone who part loc, nr T, 
— 30+, smoker, quiet seeks commutes long-distance. + Call Joe sks F to share new . 
similar M/F for good size Street parking, close to 731-3917 lv msg 2bed/2 JAMAICA PLAIN, Prof/stu 
2bdrm on 3rd floor. Wood Auditorium and S$ plus 28+ non-smkr. 10 share 2 NIX PERSONALS 
buses. No pete. $8387. Rote Coolidge Comer. Rent is CAMBRIDGE, nr Red in 2F $338/mo. (617) 522-0932. kind of people. Give it a try! 
ert, 643-9236 after 7:30 pm. JAMAICAPLAIN, skng 1 or 2 
661-6105 M/F tor nice 6 rm apt on THE DEADLINE FOR 
BOSTON. prof GM. 40, sks Avail 5/ Opm quiet st nr Conter, and RENEWING 
rmmte CAMBRIDGE Prir Sq, rmmt $325/mo+utils+sec. GUARANTEED ADS 
. Avail 4/1, Art 524 
wr atv SBR carage Cal An IS TUESDAY AT NOON. 
ARLINGTON, prof M in 20'S 
sks non-smkng rmmte in ige, — 
quiet 2BR apt off Mass Ave, 
ae off-st pkng, $425+utils, Call ‘ 
utils. No pets 232-3570 
ARLINGTON, sk rmmte to 
heared room, pang. public $400 ht inci . 730-9755 ‘ 
trans, $375+. Paul 641-2356 
TTENTION same to 
DON'T FORGET new | 
THE GUARANTEE 7pm- 266-4359. CAMBRIDGE SOM M/F for JAMAICA PLAIN, warm F ot 
Son w/3F 2 cats smk ok,  8ks F to share pisnt sunny 
TUESDAY AT NOON min to Hevd wiporches nr T & arb. 
wis. min to Sq. $550 Soran 524-8840 
w/d, dw, jacuzzi, Avail $312+, nr Orange In, yard. ht. 647-6210 
BACK BAY- A $390+ util. 628-0348. 337-1654 WALTHAM, 2 rmmts wntd 
Needed to share — — SHARLESTON DER BOSTON Tor 
Sharm now luxury re- in M 25+ for 2A wiprkg, smoke Cable pron. $200" 
all utilities inci. 523-1552 or pices, d/d; frpic, cable, nov. Nr T, $375mo, frpic, avi now. $375+ Ut 891-6364 Iv msg. 
Beck Bay, 2156. JAMAICA PLAIN, Single rm, NEWTON. Roommate 2BR 
room $295, 2 rm suite, | condo, pool, AC, security, eae 
Peterborough St. cpl, $550, both inci. ht. & wiperting close to T  SOMERVILLE/CAMBRIDGE 9395. 647-1938 Ive msg 
utils. 522-5721. + utility. CallOonaat jing, April 15.1 rm available WALTHAM, Prof, 27+, 10 
BACK BAY. GM sks JAMAICAPLAIN, 2F + cats 965-6188 in 4BR apt, non-smoking Shr 3BR Twnhse. 3th, alc, 
for 2BR apt, May 1st, dw. BRIGHTON, 3 rmmts for CHARLESTOWN, rm w/all (no more pls) sk warm. resp, NEWTONVILLE, F Holistic females wanted, w/d__ nv pool, | d/d. $3 
w/d, outdr pool, elev, convto Comm Ave apt: utils. $455. New kit. bath,  n-smkr, 30+ prof for health practitioner sks F 
inc $306 2BR, eik, LA, frnshd, ‘delightful LR, din rm, bk mT, shops, 30+, quiet, Cin, orderly, WALTHAM, prof SWM for 
dep /mo 558-8884 proh priv. yd, min. from T. pond. $330+ 522-0387. nonsmkr. alcohol, for THAM, 
req. 247-1641. Ask for Jim shr wid. No pets. Call after 3300+ = — 
BACKBAY. GREENHOUSE or apt nr & Arboretum. Ro emx/drug 94.4303 
Lux Ave, line, $375incis ht/hw, — 617-242-2997. 8800mo. No pets. 522-8467. WALTHAM, prot sks the 
ava CHELSEA. avi in JAMAICA PLAIN, avi 4/1, 23 same to shr 3BR twnhse, 
BRIGHTON CTR, 1M or F apt. Bay windows, fp, huge 9rmapt igh that M sks M/F n-smkr to shr $360. eves call Lourdes a 
247-0238 25+ for quiet apt, near T. $450+. 731-0871, Toro. Nonem. $36 in on 847-5007 
‘ BRIGHTON CTR By T & bus, for ig 3 br T & on works with literally hundreds 
$340 2BR to shr w/ F 2 others; Dusiline. New firs, wails, ceil- 
782-2713 547-6080 Aima oor pets, nr T & on st pkg: references, Steven 
Of St | JAMAICA PLAIN, SBR nr 
Pond, T, $300 incl ht, no x 
CHESTNUT HILL Lux 2BA 2 jsmk, qt, cin, mature. 
7 j alarm, track. ining, health CLEVELAND CIRCLE, Ig, non smoking. 629-2616 June. Three are out of busi- 
4 bdrm near T. sunny, RM (15° Leave message. SOMERVILLE Davis Sa. oF Davis 2F, ness already. Before losing 
huge 38R site Avis 20-23, sk M/F. Snny hse, wd your money to 
BRIGHTON, GWM 24 yo now. John, 731-2218. Eves. caretully. The Roomate 
for 28D spt. . CLEVELAND CIR Prof F to. 
We. SOMERVILLE, F 25+  jished in 1962 and we will be 
smoker OK $315/mo + util. in-kitch. .50 inc ht/hw.  flonsmkr to shr spac 9 rm _here in 1988 when you need 
hwd interested? Call 254-8897. 731-3595 lv msg NORTH QUINCY, GWM sks prkg, —_us! Info: 262-4679. iets 
Beacon St.- F 20-27 wnted orkna. nr 1/93. $500+ utils SOMERVILLE. F_ sks F 25+ ONS 
imo inc ——= spacious 4 bdrm 4 
ar BEACON HILL M/F to il COOLIDGE CORNER, = 1st & security required. No Mork 
| M/F nbrhd_irg sunn rm 
BRIGHTON, M 24 sks in 
23-28 for apt. Fully appl blag. poo! i root hith 
M imma, $400. 782-3071 CAMBRIDGE. 27/108 ak 1M 997-5751 PORTER Sq. Sein fom T. ° ote 
Chris BRIGHTON BU brig. few. bk non-emmdu, 28+. for ance apt 2M 1F ok nonemkg F for new cat sk 1F 30+ or 2BR 
vai Male wanted for large sunny porch w/cat. $300+. x, t Prof/nonsmk + ut A 
newly modern 666-2474. 4/1, 629-2163 Avi 350-8080 625-2924 $400+ utils. 5/1. Bob eves 3 
img. room, share beth. MALDEN, Smin to T, M/F 
: bus to Harv $465+1.2 utils March 15. 789-3990 utils incl, garage avail} non-smkr to shr hse w/ 
648-4162 om 2886. prof M & cat. Mod K/B, ig 
rms, w/d, d/d, yrd 
BOSTON- 1M/1F seek 3rd DORCHESTER, 1-2M oF opt more. $460 negot 
2fir apt nr Fids cnr T, 
DORCHESTER- Apt to shops. $412 mo + utils. igor, ; 
share “4 3 min walk to 324-0356 
on = David Fe MALDEN- Pro F 26+ to 
share 2 BR nr T. $325+ 
DORCHESTER sdem apt incl 
resp, non-emkr. 523-6965. 503-641-9653 eves-+wk end. 
BOSTON, Beacon St.F stu- anytime. MARBLEHEAD, pro- 
dent to share 1 bdrm 
266 ‘orke DORCHESTER M/F to shr 
2BR apt furnished, heated, 5 
STON/CAMBRIDGE. == CAMBRIDGE, Fresh Pnd, or 
. bus to Hi free 
spac, semi coop, 3Bdrm, shr ment in clean mod 2BR 1 1/2 
food, humor, left fem bthrm in Cen Sa, '$450/mo 
cat, ROSMk. ht, dw, ac, DSINDALE/WROX 
BROOKLINE 4 ‘prof F sk T, SGWM seek /F 
same for ig sn BR CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Sq, quiet, stable, resp, non- 
= $500+ utils F seek prot 40+ . 
for 3-bed women mid-20's (cat) lookng st quiet Ty 
Park Driveconvtoc ROSLINDALE, 1F sks 1F for for metiow 3rd person to join ; 
BOSTON, Hvd Med area, quiet, hot water. 267-3219. seb pret. WATERTOWN. 
, ROSLINDALE, 2F wntd for Watertown Pring. Ti 
CAMBRIDGE Hvd Sq. ALLSTON 1st fir of 3 tam hse, 3BR, lots nis, b-ball, 
BOSTON, for female 'Ndpndint hshid. avail immed-Sept ( wanted for house, of wndws & liv big F pref., avi 2/1. 
looking spacious non-smkr, F pref an 
to snore modern BROOKLINE Cool Cor. ski longer). M/F, 23+ stu- ktch, prikg, nr Way,  $390+ 12 aime. ingrid 
specious, fr, views grad stud for ig apt. dent inc. + ute. Such 449-4902, 926- 
pool. Cali 723-1287 Bead 1 deal. John 767-4581 sunny. 
inc ht. smk/pets. 
i 


“ Do all roommate referral agencies have nearly 700 people 
| seeking roommates, use computers to pre-screen listings for 
you, update their files on a frequent basis, have an unlimited 
service period, require references and back you up if you 
and your new roommate do not get along 


the roommate 
connection’ 


New England's Largest Referral Network 
24- Hour Information: (617) 243-4275 


By Appointment 
- BROOKLINE BOSTON CAMBRIDGE 
1469 Beacon Street 316 Newbury Street 52 J.F.K. Street 
Coolidge Corner Back Bay Harvard Square 


OPENING SOON IN NEW YORK CITY 


© the roommate connection 1988 
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util, no drugs. hse, 
nghbrhd. $340.60. 
BROOKLINE 
» quiet st, $350+; 2M 1F seek M or 
F 25+ to med. 2nd-fir 
CAMBRIDGE, We need 
third person to rent great 5464. 
BROOKLINE Snny 2rms 
WEST NEWTON, M or F hdwd firs, hw incl, 5 mins 
from B,C,D lines $790+ utils. 
: Avail Jun 1. 277-6743 
CAMBRIDGE TBR. brani 
Sq T. $625mo elec. 
Avail now-9/1. 868-0628. 
HILL, W/D, full 
ktch, fu NrTt&é 


wmnshd, Prkg, 

».to shr 
nonsmkr. 5 inci 4 
6/1-9/1. 738-9817 


NEWTON CORNER Avail 
/89. tbr in 4br hse. 
. Call eves 


or Iv msg 


2-3BR, yd, st, w/d, 
$900/m inc! utiis avi late 
Jun-Aug 31 Paul 969-3485. 


NORTH END, Female 

wanted for 2BR oe $400. 

. Eves 
-1971 


BR of a 28R duplex for 
6/1-8/31. Fully furnished 
modern condo; color TV, 


cable, VCR, stereo, mod 
_ kitchen & bath, wash/dry, 
deck. Short walk to down- 


town Boston and T. 
$625/mo. incl. utilities. 
242-3114/Iv. message. 


8 


3] 


WINCHESTER, M/F 
25+ for 3BR hse w/off 
$366+. 272-9300 ext. 
ams. 729-7349 eves, 
Avi May 1 - Aug 31. 


PROVINCETOWN, time- 

share avi to in 

& Aug for . Sand Cas- 
beach, 


8 
+ 


i 


787-1986, or lan 876-6121 


fis 
2223 


He 
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TALKING 
PERSONALS 
Call Dial-A-Date FREE. 
LISTEN TO MEN: 


449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
449-0036 


zt 


BROOKLINE, Sublet from 
4/1-6/10, 3BR 


JF, 29, highly 

educated, seif 5 
and progressive seeks 
introspettive, SJM who 
wants to 


away. Looking for 
Oriental 
male for fun 
SWF, 28, attractive. 
in reading, creative 
music, movies, dining out, 
pers kind, honest, in- 
who wants friendship and 
maybe more. Box 8092 
SWF, 30, petite, pro- 
fessional bik- 


i tor fun & friend- 
ship. PO Box 239 
Marblehead, 01945 


j ‘quiet evenings. Box 5184. 
F, 38, artist, 5'7", 
j sim, bright doves arte 

All | mf soaking afectonste. com: 

ill re seeking affectionate, com- 
fit (non-smoker) 
io interests, lively i 4 
a must. Box §122 AS 
WOMEN Wy fazer Journalist, 34, new arrival, tionship. Box 8 
SEEKING BF, 82, seeks tke SMM SJF, 38, plump, attractive, 
30-435, non-addictive for hiking, scuba & bal and’ successful, seeks pro- 
N crazy and nurturing, Seeks witty, OUut- fessional SJM, 35-40, non- 
relationship. to discover Bos- = smoker, with no ties. Box 
X 8032. ton with. Box 5209 183 M 02176. 
wants SJM 30-40, educated, Cute, shapely, SWF Know what you want? Ex- ~ 
warm, sensual, for academic scientist, en- 
ment. Viove kids, 098, folk looking 98, $2"; artist/writer/musician for of humor, varied 
can make me Lioyd Cole's monotone, types. Z. Rock- 
specia elcome. mountains, mu 
replies answered. Box 5178. analytical, expressive, pretty, slim, Owr Box 
seeks nonsmoking S : romantic 
Artist, 33, graceful, vibrant, 26.37, 5'8''+, emo- Smt Box 1489 Boston ithtul 40's 
ambitious, with passion tional/intellectual depth, 

. fresh . Statuesque, Slightly crazy GWF, 24, femi- 
smart, expressive, gen- ive, sensuous, SBF, 32, nine, sometimes 
motivated fit, romantic, timate times. 

modern man. Box 8117. 


Matching Modems is a computer based, interactive service 
for Phoenix readers. All you need is a computer and 
modem. 


How does Matching Modems Work? 


Dial our free online demonstration to see all the fun services 
offered: conferencing, bulletin boards, trivia challenge, polls 
and more. If you choose to join, the cost to participate is only 
$9.95 per month for unlimited usage! 


Place Your Phoenix Ad by Modem! 
Now you can use Matching Modems to place any Phoenix 
classified — including free personals. 


Free Online Demonstration: 

Just instruct your modem to dial (617) 576-2981. Once 
connected, press RETURN. When prompted for a "Username", 
enter: phoenix. 


Artist, , Tai Chi DOWN- CRAD. Smart, we g A 
student, 40's seeks good- Tal, ks fessional, win ine 
natured, conscious man, politicall yy + peed M, 36-46, over 6’ tall, non- teliecutal curiosity, sensu- 
Se woman (DWF) 46, 8”, blue romantic, fun-lov- ality, and sense of humor 
, movies, music, etc. ores. brown hair. ing. well-developed in- seeks 39-46 WM with 
BOX 8095 for social om. tuition, communication warmth, wit, depth, and in- 
in spirit and feelings, Sundoors culture! diversity, and interests to in 
appearance (40i8h). for Kindhearted, af- total commitment. Box'S087 books, movies, art, long 
romantic, funlov fectionate man, 45-58, for So, and exploring new 
. Financially secure.  cioss relaxed relationship Nice WM, 25, 5'8, 160, places. Box 51 
eee Sa friend 18-24. PO Box Smart, savvy, sexy single 
1 The and attractive 
PEACHES, for companion to try attributes. Warm, 
SWF, 24, . brown Wk life's many adventures. Am otherwise wonder- 
SwM, to fo warm, (shy). Interests: 6116. 3 


38 


write 8044 passionate heart, soulful in- 
attracti writer, 
is Comi terior, and vey spirit. At- 
warm, wise, funny service professional seeks 
cozy times, occasions! Sensitive, sincere, funny, WSM 28-40 with similar in- 
adventures. Box 5151. | fun-loving, SWF 38, human for quality rela- 
the Boston service professional and | am Enjoy the arts, 
female Phoenix nature tor of good ends. 
seeks handsome and possibly l'amour. p08. 
Box 8115 


STRIKINGLY ATTRACTIVE 
shapely SJF artist 36, 5'3" 


i 


SWF 30's, exotic, slender, 
writer, rower- 


tall brilliant counter- 
pes 
1196 Cambridge 02142 


SWF, 31, full-figured 
care 


PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 


SWF scientist, 31, likes mov- 
ies, music, 
sailing, 

seeks like-minded male. Box 


ies, traveling. tail, slim, adventurous, 
crafts, long talks and honest seeks SM counterpart. Box 
sharing; (OA-12 stepmem- 907g 
ber) 
humorous, . com Unconventional, 
municative demonstra- progressive, com- 
tive man who wants passionate, attractive hu- 
friendship and hopefully man services SWM 36 loves 
more. 193 dancing, hiking, arts, seeks 
Swr 38 strong woman. Box 8101 
country music, Vivacious SWF, 35, writer, 
man Box 1577 Broc- of Masterpiece and 
ton, train. spirited 
male who is handsome 
Artistic and tle, warm, wise. 
larm, 5 scientist 
attractive, seeks man who and armchair Socialist, a 
corny. loyal, intelligent, the biues, animals and 
healthy, outgoing, active, a@ warm, 
5 te h for whatever 
a Write to: P.O. Box catches our . Box 8006 
2238, Cambridge, MA 02238 
SWF. 28, athietc, petite, un N 
loving, pro- SEEKING 
PO Box 682, Sudbury 


ship and possible serious re- 
lationship. Enjoy hiking, 
cross-country aking. mov- 
quiet . §'2, 
attractive, sensitive. x 
Littleton MA 
1769 


y Latin 
ea 
tong. blonde. ‘hair. 
brown ted, de- 
cent, honest, healthy, 


divorced, faithful, warm, 
clean, tri 


Mass. 01810 


27, SWM, 6, 175, Brown 
hair/eyes, handsome, pro- 
fessional seeks speciai 


woman ughnter 
til 62, looking, biue 8075. 
s. Only sincere. 
first letter. Aurora lL. 38 y.o 
Calle 51-A # 6-25 Apto 101 chotherapist/musician, lef- 


Bogota-Columbia (South 
America) 


OWF, 43, fun-toving, attract- 
ive, quasi-radical academic 
in- 

man is- 
sues of peace, and 


dent, fit, 

emotionally available, 
athletic, nonsmoker, 35-45. 


old architecture. 
Write to: Box 28192, 
Providence, Ri 02908 


SWF 20, student, pune: 
literature, Russian, New 
Age, seeks: SWM, 21-26 


sincere, honest, sensitive. 
Write PO Box 1791 Norton, 
Ma. 02766 


SWF, 26, 5’ 10, 130 ibs, 

, attractive, non- 

drinker, non-smoker, 
radical 


grownup, attractive. 

suuccessful, progresive 

. Seeks in- 

adventurous 

q rela- 

Box 3214, 
01880 


Aquarius SWM, 27, 
writer/typesetter, warm, 
. eclectic 


ance, jazz, m ation 
morning after who's inave Teal seeks it, crestive, nurturing 
ready for the ofawhir- —_ passion, creative interests to oe . PO Box 894, Cam- 
wind, serious, love with a time with same Fowles. like someone 02140 
Box S125. Dwr. 39 
Photo please. Box 51 FEMALE ORIENTAL PHYS- roses that really matter in Dlonde, intelligent, am- 
Mountain terranean warmth and more, fou known. rl answer w/photo. Box 8103 
a 
memories looking Svelte, sensuous, 
tellectual, financial, and 38, seeks 
REA eduacational non-drinker, "WASP, warm 
ful, 45, 5°3, 115 seeks similar —_fine wine, outdoors. 
writer seeks SM ners, generocity, fa BOX 81 421 02324, 
and Photo . Box 111 
crazy projects nurturing, 8, Pretty 25 year old Boston SWF. 21, cute, easy going 
Box'sosa, age 22-36. interests include movies "and. Italian food. 
health, dancing, art and seeks SWM, 20's, who 
among the comagaray Yous, goo ee wus 
TO RESPOND TO mmingtrel to enchant. Gox 8066 end romance together. Box 
A PERSONAL, SWF, 22, 54, 1200s, cute, 
ADDRESS YOUR HEART-SWAP for friendship / relationship. clean, and youthful seeks 
ENVELOPE AS and earthy, for & maybe 
FOLLOWS: dreamer and poet would 31, dark- more. BOX 8931 
and man height “end indepen SWF, 24, attractive, funny, 
CLASSIMED yours net VER moves, rng ot ng lounging, new tacos. Seek: 
onate, he 
please rhe. Box 90.38, 810" +, photo. Box 


SWF, 31, 5’6”, 


enjoy and sub- 
sonic . Please 


6h 


6861 ‘LE HOUVW ‘OML NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


Hello creative man. I'm at- 27, over- 
wre you? PO Bux Com weight but not bed a 
bridge 02238 . Enjoy WFNX, 
an heert.-Someone travel intimate conversa- 
AD... 
SWF, 50, slim 5'8", seeks 
smokeless, available M, 
mature, cultivated, for walks, 
concerts, intimate suppers, 
Box "292. Concord, MA 
01742 
able, educated, diversified 
interests seeks SWM, 37-42. 
torage, rng, on 5152. 
Have cat & smail The first half-century was = 
country Cape, 1.5 acres, 965-043 Karen._ 
Nonemig. Avail 5/1. $400+ NEWTON. sing fam hee. 
pring, laund, £412 S0ine! a 
WINTHROP, 1F for 
cls to T,air. $360 
vi 4/1, 1st & last 
days 202-6302 PORTER SQUARE Studio / 
quiet beaut st $600 
700 ul Chis 623-7008 Join Boston's — 
846-3555 
WNTNROP Spec. tay MiOSt Popular MATCHING | MODEMS 
responsible, M w/screen prch, bick 
mate wntd for frjcampus. $775/mo. 
WINTHROP, oceanfront, w/ disp, yd, 
view, to shr 3 mine avi 6/1, 
term, negotiable, av Bi imo no ee 628-8170 What is Matching Modems? 
i WINTHROP, sk M or F, SOUTH END, 1 bdrm avail in , W TO BOSTON at 
nonsmkr, tg 3BR on beach, SWF, 36, seeks intelligent, ty rad broadcast career 
: util. $/1. 16 aft 6pm. guy Who you are not what 
WOBURN - 2M sk M 30+,  $550/month+ electric (out You do is. most important 
sav 26-5070. Leave men outook helpful Late o 
WOBURN apt to share 2Bed SUBLET 24, SUM, want to expolore. 
rm Park ac Close mam —Duild rapore; like to play, get 
: Educated, travelled, built. 
ei ROOMS PO Box 3135 Andover, ee 
TO RENT very very tender, working 
ALLSTON, in hse. kit many years Columbian Red 
utils incl, nr T, no smkng, Cross with poor children 
mature $90/wk 783-2733. SUMMER 8UB FOR SF 
long/shor term, shr bath, avail 5/14-8/31. spaces 
+1 rm, wid, rt deck nm in cious 6 person 
523-8323 door, pkng sp: tist, feminist, soutuaty Be 
: kit, laund open, warm, still crazy after a 
TO RESPOND TO A who wants. the real ting 
CAMBRIDGE, 18drm avail AD WITH Send letter and phone. Box Se 
PERSONAL 
: kitchen, ard w/patio. NUMBER, MAIL &AYA a 
$450/mo. 461-5122 YOUR REPLY TO: 3 Yor three 
DORCHESTER, tum ge rm VACATION to share weekend boating 
upstairs. Nr T, U-Mass, quiet ooo adventures between Boston 
F Cohen ine ui shr kit & bth. HOMES PHOENIX and Boothbay. So, if you en- : 
$100/wk, inc uti! 825-7537 CAPE COD Wellfleet, cozy CLASSIFIEDS joy the ocean & boating why 
DORCHESTER in SBR cottage nr small pond. not drop us a line (no pun 
newly mvtd bid » Bed T mins away from bay & ocean 367 NEWBURY ST. Ma — de er 
aviimmed, 470-4726. ‘Beaches. 2 decks, wrkng BOSTON,MAQ2115 fiend. Send photo. & 
EAST WATERTOWN, on T Jun-Sept call Karin Ward Hill 01835 
~ at 617-825-4742. SBF, S11 SWM, 35. seeks: 
hsehid, $80-$90 per week. tual, needing romance and es 
J.C. 666-5299 JAMNCA, GRIL truth, seeks sincere woman. 
RENTALS Box 421, Newport Ri. Professional cultural 
DWF, 59, smoker, attractive, opoligist, 
Seeks similar gentieman for 8, 
house 2 miles from lifts, hot- friendship/relationship. earth but romantic poetic ae 
tub, Below value. Wire wit photo to; Box 646 side, seeking 
oe HILTONHEAD, S.C., 2 bdrm are Outdoors, music, aa this summer through ae 
Vacation condo, new, tennis, dancing, tennis, movies, ‘ai, South America. 
pools, raquetbali, hottub. 4 ot ittul theater, Red Sox, and Cape Must be fit, footloose, and 
Avail yeer round. Cel Grad v, ‘od sunsets. Box 508 
SHARE V ACATION ersonals into personal growin and 
- MESSAGES STATUS, PRIDE, concern, _with trimmed beard, hyper- ; 
mood! tal. creative, 
SF ok ath Tor pretty dark-haired swt versation to a sensuous, fit, 
sunny rm, 5/1 thru 8/31. Lg seeks in S/DWM, 
rm - $337.50 or smaller Write about yourself. woman cans mun- 
$237 50. 789-5507 eves. 3687. McCormack Siation, dane. Box 86, Newton Upper 
BEACON HILL sublet, 1BA. Boston 
5/1 to 9/1, $696/mo VIDEO PERSONALS SWF, 24, noncontormiet, Atfectionate, Attractive, 
Grver\’ seeking wellgent music, movies, outdoors: 
Sunny, values honesty, seekin 
in building. On T. Avail ASAP 
thru Sept. $1395/ — Box 5204 
cludes heat & hot 
BOSTON Park 
dio for May 15 
the P Park 
+. — ——— 
BRIGHTON 6; TELEPHONE = = 
utils | ADVERTISING conventional hates bar interests. Seeking friendly, 
Sue 0111 scene, dating scene, and all SWF, for 
BRIGHTON CTR. Summer bourgoise escapist amuse- . Maybe more. 
SOR, ments seeks intellectual  telligence a must, artistic 
te, MA. 02066 Box $108 
4 and in search of a “real” man. THERE? 
Ee FOR INFO 449-2261 You know, Harrison Ford, Very wealthy good-looking 
da, da, The businessman seeking 
BRIGHTON- Roll out of respons lor sa spike-heeled long- 
bed and onto the T. i2eR, ATTENTION! those who have been Roged knockout lady be- bs 
$705, no fo THE DEADLINE FOR sacked. have been sacked. | 
cus and fly in the 
CLASSIFIED ADS is remember, @ fly in : 
Attractive male seeks at- 
+utits. 7 7 TUESDAY AT can be crushed. Box any race 
‘NOON. 20-40 for dating. PO Box 476 
Lowell Ma 01 
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ate to 

PO Box 324 02142 

Atypical SWM, 23, w/ over 
active 


fancies. Photo? 5169. 


children. PO Box 
Maiden, 02148. 


ee warm, 25 seeks re- 
flective, open-minded, 
liberated woman to share 


sepere- 


3 

2 
in 


ing and 
creative writing. 


jtarist seeks 
who likes Aerosmith, 
Stones, a 


. blossoming 
iter Toves. reading 
ing. seaside dreaming: 

‘ences, 
ing affinities. Box 8078 


i attractive SWM 
from M wishes to share- 
benefits of Zovirax with a 


scariet woman. Box 5189 


OW. Doctor early 30's seeks 
romantic darek haired 

18-30 to share living 
loving and ! 4 
Photo appreciated. Box 
8022 


DWM. 46 years oid, foreign 
born, financially secure pro- 
honest. Looking for a 
woman in 's > 


enjoy 
Box 5191 


Goodiooking SWM, 5'9”, 29. Sincere, affectionate 29 SWM 40, attractive, am- 
physically fit, “carin : PERSONABLE tractive WM, 42, STIMULATING! smoker/ er/ drug- bitious, fun loving, romantic, 
sensitive, intelligent, COOKING fit and healthy, romantic, ex- good 30's. ger. t, sarcastic, seeks special 

Enjoys outdoors, music, travel experience photo ft possible. PO Box icf aking materialistic and pro- say : 

poe seeks "Sale MA out (real good), Bob Dylan. sional. neer pon 
North Conway, SJM, 25, attractive, biue- America, Grateful Dead, sks Hispanic woman friend 
bicycling and cozy at tionship with attractive, eyed, around com. Ore 349, Burlington, Ma 
home. Seek attractive energetic, . passionate . Interests i aggressive redhead, or older 
SWF for serious rela- fessional S/DW. non- —clude cats, art, drawing,(I'm same. Picture and woman. | look a littie like SWM, 40, professional, in- 
t . Photo and phone smoker, healthy iMestyle portrait artist) European bot self. Aiko with a telligent, tall, handsome 

South shore. Box who hes no Tat, History, classical muse & 8391 Tennis anyone? Box 0166 nonemoner arts, revel, 
soon. | am prepared to dO fanatic. Battleships & Geo- SWM, 29, handsome. Ven- 
neer, 6' 3°, 30, loves preciated. Box 5212 youre oer ing for a — (an omnes”) SWM, 40, very attractive. 
to slender, ish or tO for afternoon i beautiful 23-31, ambiitous, secure, 
24-30. | en- Physician, 40, handsome, BOX 3312 90 Chelsea Ma 02150 |. POB 856, Bos- seeks 
end unit 2. Re- tim. diverse interests, new SIM. 26, 170, writer, SWF, 82, seeks husband 
Handsome nonsmoki - sance-ish, opinionated but blonde hair, searching for a protessional, seeks 
SWM 28 ‘seeks attract openminded, likes lots of single female who likes the 
vian woman for 149. seeks JF 22-28, at- outdoors, ocean, camping; 
meeningtul relationship. Smart, passionate, help fences around 
phone. sweet, michievous, artistic, SWM, 18, seeks woman to the house? SWM, 41, computer 
Box 5129 Professional SWM. 50's non-smoker, not addicted to about ie. Write PO to: P.O. Box 103, Mad 
Handsome. professional seeks younger SWF 18+ for instant gratification. Photo & 47. Readville, MA02137 Woonsocket, Ri, serious. 
prs bright female term phone please. Box 8015 SWM.26.6,175, blue eyes, SWM 30, non-smoker, seek- somewhat religious, 
(fortyish plus). A quality ro. 150 Bilerica, SIM, 26, seks fest to walk athletic. very attractive, pro- ing S/DF._ 25-45 who enjoys narriage. Box 5255 
mance can only out of beaches with, a mind to fessional, er, food, movies, — 
MA 5208." pony, romantic, 1oves rock, ato Sond lor 
blues, ter/phone to PO Box 45039, movies, into nudist life- 
Hit Caring and honest SWM 35. yo executive SJM, 30, 5°68", prof athletic, singing, inowies,  Somerviie, MA 02148 Stye. women 21-30 
with blonde hair and blue rt, funny, city stuff, fun! similar same interests. All let- 
eyes seeks slim SW 27-33 — turous streak. en- seeks similar woman, female (21-31). Box 8033. SWM 30 professional ters answered, children no 
Box bost seoks SWM, 24,5'7", 140 lbs, confident, and problem. Box 8203 
tioned and intellectually SJM, 36, psychologist, ng degree he friendship SWM, 42, with exceptional 
Hit I'm a . talkative, woman who de- humorous, quiet, shy. En- wzix, parties, dinners. relationship of equals.! education, kind, consider- 
Keaton oF Cherie Brown, tah? Box 3515 minded. Box 5194 Box S123 and Me. Gox 6143 mitment. Box 5082 
need 
outgoing SWE, 21-32. for SWM, 50, classical mu- 
movies, dining out, sician, wee 
frendshig x 8098, ond 
SEARCH OF Ikmow winere || 
mode! type , between j life, you know that "one" is 
18-29, who wants to make less than half of “two.” Box 
the right lifestyle change. Q 206, 304 Newbury St. Bos- 
POBox 772 Needham You me} ins ton, 02115 
Heights, ; SWM, 56, 6”, good 
i pte adventures, ? F 40+ similar for friendship, 
seeks expressive, de- e ve go ust traveling companion, love 
sen- committment 
intellect if ft . Would like to 
for real dis- on sketching, painting, tp 
summer thru 


cussions, stable rela- 
tionship. Have fun, 


LIKE SAILING 
DWM 41 stim educated, 


Come sail with me. Box 5175 


M 59 looking for a hiking 
woman with Camy. Box 
53 Quincy MA 


the place to look. 


The miscellaneous category 

of the Boston Phoenix Classif 
has everything that defies 
categorization. 


Man. . seeks feminist, 
idealistic. athletic 
nonsmoker 25-38 for loving. 


p with (eventually) 


Easy going SWM 32 seeks 
black 

ribean or Latino a plus) to 

date. Box 8043 


Educated, traveled 
Japanese man. 31 


children. | like acoustic mu- 
sic, progressive politics. 
pe luiness. dealing with 
eelings. healthy food. 
books, movies with happy 
exercise, outdoors. 
Box 637 Cambridge 02139. 
MAN OF MANY TALENTS: 
socials. Box 146, 304 New- 
bury St. Ma 02115 


y weil cor 
playful. outdoorsy, in- 
telligemt. sexy. professional, 
father. 

woman 's 
is in touch 


with ‘and enjoys 
ten 5170. 


Financially, secure, hand- 
some 43, Colorado en- 
tr 


ive Boston Female 27-40. 
PO Box 16713 Denver Colo- 
rado 80216. 

Former Sociology 
Professor, fairly weil-un- 


athlete seeks non-smoking, 
intelligent, considerate 
woman, 45-65 for ' 
first, possible romance 
subsequently. Box 8083. 


Frenchman, 36. slim, suc- 
cessful, adores music, the 


play of opposites seeks wild, 
imaginative & intelligent 
soulmate. Box 8079 


FREQUENT DATER 


Date & win points toward ro- 
mance with bright, creative, 


points 

tersts in photography, mu- 
sic, dancing, sushi, and for 
= during full moon. Box 


Gem of a man seeks jewe! of 


our dreams! Box 944, 
line, MA 02146-9998. 


Me: Maile. intelligent. happy. 
romantic. liberal. shy. 
hones: 


OLDER WOMAN 
affectionate, 
gentie man, 35, seeks 
woman, 35-70, for interest- 


SARDANAPALUS 
walks. woman 
sexists, and micr SBM, 32. 
Box 8123. joys arts, jazz, Sung out. i 
. Box §159. 
SBM Bodybuilder, 28, 5'9 
degrees, pointy ears, in shape, ro- 
Plus. likes Red Sox and mance. loved. Box 
bles. Gets wild with 8110 
and 


Ti Heads, sails 
skis. Seeks 
telligent female. Box 5162. 
Nice affectionate SWM 33 
seeks sensuous female for 


Non-yuppie SiJ)M. 5:7". 
ri essive, 


liberal-minded woman. Box 
8059 


Nonwergan 
rediscover 
roots; athletic (biker, 


hiker), attractive (5'1"", 160, 


tains than . If urged 
to respond Box 5161. 


attractive, . 20-35, for 
meaningtul relationship. 
PO Box 


Gentile seeks Jewish 
5°11", 160, handsome. 
You're thoughtful, 
tractive. Box 5190 


40 years old), 361 Wilmington, MA 01877 

feasonable conservative 

seeks similar SWF. Box , SEEKS GOOD 

5183 HEAD ive 

- as in. creative, "1 

Off-beat, middie lane, bive ful, sensitive. Good 

eyed SWM, 25, humorist, ro- - trim, active, 24-39. 

mantic, outdoors, fine wine, Good motivation - con- 

food and conversation. tact SWM, 32, 

oa & qualities above. Box 8054 
SE Mass 41, 

partenaire pour parier Fran- time change . 

pnovos. Box 5181 Box 8113 


and build 
female, ni loves 


nice . 
heels, clean and safe. Box 
8364 


els/astr 8, 24 & 25 


ophysicists, 
grads, seeking 


action packed fun and 
adventure. Photos, 


look- 
ing, 36, 6'1", 1 aftec- 
interests. See rela- 


8 


Y 
seeks rich older woman 
red Jag. Box 5166. 


GAY 
LESBIAN 


MEN 

SEEKING 

MEN 

posed. Handsome, 
ath 


Attractive 
stylishly classy, 
so 


phisticatedly down-to- 
earth, i 
, Seeks 


unpretnetious 


uilt, masculine 


SWM, enthusiastic, 


educated, 
traditional vaives 


equality, 

enjoy cultural, out- 

doors, 42, in NH, never mar- 
SWF, for 


i 


ship, relationship, com- 
family. Box 5127 


SWM, MD, writer on the 
cult, well-built seeks 


SWF, East 
aricestry, curvy. 
got metaphysical Box 5207 


SWM, professional smoker, 
thirties. wants to meet Young 
female. Likes, movies, area 
ing, sense of or fun, 
shot! No” reciprocation 
thirties, wants to meet or place/time to meet along 
i se of 
. walking, sense o 
SWM 25, 5'5" 150, brown 30 hemor, Spiritualism and 
dining, antiques. humor. BOX 3514 17. Box 
date on April counterpa’ 
a symphony. SWM, 31, 5'9"’. 164ibs, light- Beverly, MA 01915 
Seeks SWF 21-29 brown hair, dark-brown x 
. PO Box eyes, into: fitness, First inb some man's life. 
1996 Brookline MA 02146 . dining in or out (I ntleman seeks rela- Need serious friend. David, 
like to cook), romance. Look- 39. POB 6203, JFK, Boston 
SWM, 26, attr ing for a warm, sincere, no woman. Box 2532 02114. 
educated, seeks similar games friendship & what- Ma 01903 
mes cone, non-smoker. likes film, read- 
Boke ares DUM seeks tall F fo ing, music, travel (weekends 
in Maine, tall in London), 
SWM. 26, brillant. pro- phone if possible. Box 51 wants to meet another ro- 
fessional looks, style. SWM 31, 62” 1 mantic. nurturing man 
and satirical bent. Seeks vor hair blue eyes, nandeome, rendship, dating, maybe 
seeks affectionate female educated, tun lady for More. Box 8129 
women love and love me al Cassional fun. Honest. 251 
back. Letter, phone, Box . Box 5128 60". 160 Ibs. 90 Li. Central St. Suite 134 Netick, 
4618, Westboro, MA 61581. “ng. Box catty teresting  MA01760 
SWM. 26, 6. poetry. Nappy Binnday! fie, warm. GWM 208 very 
MONE, end you're a sim saver guy 18-39 for 
glate: seeks warm. sincere turous, seeking at- friendship. inexperience ok. 
21-28, for quiet evenings caring love woman, for PO Box 1530 Waltham MA 
kiss . and forsome- 
one POBox GWM, 23, 5'8", very cute, 
SWM, 26, seeks baid woman 414 Topsfield Ma 01983 37, bionde/biue, athletic, | nor. 
for permanent / attractive professional, mal. student. seeks student 
sports — seeks P.O. 18-21, photo/letter. Box 
smokers, drugs. Photo SWM, 31, quiet, sincere, Box 1 8024. 
please Box 51 many interests in science, 02146. . 
art, philosophy. Seeks GWM, 23, 6'1", 185, hand- 
SWM, 27, 5'7”, fit, funny woman 20-35 for Age some, blond, blue 
ing Christian kid (18+) seeks < WJM, @ , seeks Stra’ & 
secure female with tant. Box 5126 emotionally available = seeks same for friendship 
ner, who thinks —_ good times. interests include 
SWM, 34, 5'7", tracabie, strongly, and movies, tennis, 
SWM, 27, handsome, non- nature, seeks as- to working Gut, Box 888s 
smoker movies, skiing, sertive, strong willed | owned . Box 5188. — 
biking, seeks SWF to share ; 3 GWM, 26, 5'9", 155 Italian 
. PO Box 1063, Ja- Very a extremely nicelooking, 
man seek sion- ‘ 
maica Plain, MA 02130 Swe pas very 
SWM, 27 155ibs., health, Box 2091 Lynn, MA 01903 pr ional, int lige 
tionship hones! 
laughs, local music, with attractive SWF 29-39 for Wanted - To contact young. daple. eteme mono- 
foot rubs. Box 8124. movies, walks &taiks single mom, No. gamous si ( a 
shy, honest, non-smoking. pr Box 
Likes rock, movies, SWM, 35, 55", 150. Seeks WARREN BEATTY GWM 26, looks younger, 
SWF who is GLASSES br/bl, 125 Ibs, handsome, 
cute, slim, shy Box 92, Lincoln, MA 01773. 6’ world ‘Waveler, st’aight-acting, into, movies, 
oon relationship. Bo: SWM, 35. |, Non- 20-. for triendenip or 
SWM, 28, Tall Big Man ' Sa SWF, 
agnostic ing, RAR seeks SWF with eooking,  CWM276 165 ibs seeks fun 
CW, sctence fiction, similar interests for fun. squash, off-season guy. phate: 
favorite director AF «beaches. 
ion. Seeks SF tall with similar FO Box 1273, exchange, BOX 3514 GWM 27 6 165 ibs, thin 
characteristics. BOX 8111. . Well seeks sensual youth 18+, 
SWM 37 seeks SF attractive, photo: Box 1341, Lowell MA 


SWM 29, 5'11", 170, pro- 
fessionel American Penche 
artistique, s'interesse au 
piano, bateaux a voile, 
cherche une belle femme de 
langue francaise 24-34, 
sensible, s'exprime emo- 
tionaeliment. Box 661 Cam- 


easy going, sense of 
humor, professional for 
term relationship. Box 


SWM 39, w/diverse 
interests, seeks sen- 
suous SWF. Box 
2104, 02269 


GWM, 27, professional, en- 
joys WFNX, movies, 
museums, travel. 
similar. PO 354, Newton 
Center 02159 


7 
Attractive, professional WM 25. sincere, honest, 
; SWM, 35, warm, sensual, seeks friendship, 18-28 iE 
i . seeks attractive photo please. BOX 8890 AG 
lity SWF for weekend fun WM Handsome professional 
Attractive SWM, 32, son- i 
smoker, affectionate, fun- ‘ell 
loving, sense of humor. 
Seeking cute female for 
Photo & not arrogant. Box 8087 
phone. Box 5153. 
Attractive, unconventioani, 
sensual, imaginative single 
man seeks proud. passion- Tyngst ag 
mantic SWF w/ child-like 
Brilliant SBM, 21, tall, hand- ae 
some, witty, varied interests, ne 
seeks slim, pretty. tall SF 
18-35. Box 8126 
Businessman, tall, slim, at- 
7 tractive, good 
rsonality, homeowner, 
Seeks SWF 33-43, 
nS dreams, frustrations, fun Spontaneous and creative 2: 
omanee. 1 but traditional with respect E- 
to romance. Tennis and 
eral, protessional DWF, 41, ing one. meligent, unat- 
seeks tall counterpart for ro- fected, 
The Phoenix personais; 
Clean Male what an concept. 
$e new to Boston, to be- This is probably safest, le 
friend Female 18-24 for most controlled way to meet 
; e mutual satisfaction. Box people. The creative ap- 
8039 proaches to developing reia- 
SWM, 23, seeks bright, in- he 
Caucasian Women, 18-30. “high-tech”, “a0's" method of 
meeting Boston's best 
‘ lor companionship and eligibles 
's, 
a male for friendship. PO Box | - 
3 ' | SWM seeks a compatibly 193 Harwichport MA 02646 
we zany SWF for some serious 
pizza wrestling. If you enjoy 
the smell of cheese and pep- 
; 136. Please send slice. 
a : Cute 23 year old hard rock 
BEAR WANTE! 
Ww COUNTY 2-4 Wi guint beat, 50. 
travel. Phone/Photo. North with the right at handsome 
8052 y CHIVALRY IS NOT TALL 
DEAR MS. YES, This gentie. SWM, 25, brown 
hair and eyes, a sexy, in- d tionship with attractive look 
telligent, Italian gentieman warm, caring, looking for 
who likes movies, comedy woman, Race Srumportant body builder 29-40 or 
my clubs, and the art of ro- Send photo & phone. Box affection and caring l~ , ‘ 
Re Tere PUT OUR TOD. ive, seeks slender attractive . 
LET'S PUT OUR TOD- 
— DOLERS TOGETHER | am 4 for 
cessful and sexy. Seeking ton, 02215 
an interesting but down-to- CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
earth woman with a toddler CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 Clean-cut American boy, 
(2-3). Box 5049 seeks same inexperienced 
Classifieds 
tionate, arts, books, rock, 
classical, reggae, ice cream, 
term ” BOX = = pla y d 
Southwest of Boston - 
woman without o' 
ing, theater, jazz. a like, shy successful, warm, good- 
com but sexy Ong very coring. looking, 5°10". physically 
= tions Looking for a SWF for dinner seeks compati F as 
dates and possible rela-  poosible mate. Box 5005 
tionship. Will answer all. Box 
: 8130 SJM, strikingly handsome, 
SJWM 44,’ 5'5", engineer. 
sophisticated older 
: for romance. Box 393 Bos- ing relationship of relaxed Poem ge ye 
ton 02134. times. Box 5195 humor likes , Sail- 
y Rancsome, nonsmoker, thin- 
athletic. sexy. 94, 5°10". 5046 tor 
You: Female. similar, 20's~. ; 21-7 It you 
Box 5192 have tne for love tun 
tection. absolutely . Native American 
E won't be disappointed. Box . Tall, attractive, well 
7 SAL 3513 quiet, confident 
Expatriate bachelor. scien- with lots in- 
= tist. hangsome. brilliant. car- telligence and wit. Seeks fit. 
‘ess. 43, seeks intelligent. at- attractive, non-smoking SF 
z tractive. 21+. Box 2029. with positive life attitude and 
* Cambridge, 02238 well developed sense of 
: humor. Photo please. Box 
| 
, 36, in 
lives in Back Bay 10 days a pm honest, cultured 
i month. Like to meet attract- would like to meet an 
: honest, attractive, educated 
woman of 
unrich, yngorgeous, dimpied fair, strai 5 
visage, . intellectual, former curious, nonsmoking 
32, New tO BO 43 seeks similar woman for 
from Mid-West, into medita- dynamite friendship 
| tion, Chinese martial arts, embedded in mushy long- 
romance, movies, inumea’ ar Wast merican 
= relationsh , Send phone to dina, seeks female ling in = 
MA romantic, 148, 304 Newbury St. Bos: 
more interested in the moun- SM handsome professional 
29, 5'7", honest, warm, car- 
ing loves art, can- P 
die-lit dinners, outdoors 
charming, well traveled, and 
: very modest SWM. Bonus 
a lady for a sparkling rela- 
tionship am the man of 
= 
seNsuOUs and 
— — or woman 
not important) for a 
term relationship. Humor, 
communication 
Crivez-MoH BOX bridge, MA 02140 Photo would be nice. Write 


the blues 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


YOUR FIRST 
15 WORDS 


_ $8.75 7 PT. BOLD 


because you 
find lead vocalist? 


There are plenty of leads in the Boston Phoenix Musicians’ Classifieds. 
You'll not only find vocalists, but instruments, 
And because the Phoenix covers the music scene from classical to rock, 
it's the most comprehensive classifieds section in Boston. 


So stop singin’ the blues... 
the Phoenix Miusician's Classifieds will 
have you changin your tune in no time. 


Line Ads: 267-1234 
Display Ads: 536-5390 


A BETTER PLACE TO MEET SOMEONE 


_ For optional headlines, additional words or services see box in lower right. 


15 letter limit 


$10.00 9 PT. BOLD 


PRINT CLEARLY 


12 letter limit 


This information is confidential. 
We cannot accept your classified ad without it. 


STATE 


SIGNATURE REQUIRED 


O Check here if you will let us read your 
Phoenix personal ad on the radio. 


(No names will be used, box numbers only). 


Anyone seeking a longterm, monogamous 
relationship may advertise in Personals. 
Abbreviations are permitted only to indicate 
gender preference, race, and religion. The 
Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should 
contain a self-description, age range, 
lifestyle, and avocations. Ads containing 
explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves 
the right to edit or reject any advertisement. 
Classified ads may be submitted for 
publication only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published 
seeking persons under that age. 


Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in 
next available issue as long as the promotion is in 
effect. The classified may be cancelled at 


any time 


gigs and much more. 


GUIDELINES 


THE DEADLINE FOR AD 
PLACEMENT IS 6:00 P.M. 
ON THE WEDNESDAY PREVIOUS 
TO ISSUE DATE 


AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: 


Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
367 Newbury Street 
Boston, MA 02115 


FIRST 15 WORDS (minimum) 
ADDITIONAL WORDS $1.25 


ea. 
OPTIONAL HEADLINE $8.75 
or $10.00 (See above for size 
differential) 
MAILBOX: $3.00 per ad, per 
issue 
OPTIONAL MAILOUT: $5.00 
per week, per issue 
MULTIPLY BY 
WEEKS RUNNING: 
(Two week minimum) 
AMOUNT ENCLOSED: 


OPTIONAL 
PRICING PER WEEK 


MULTIPLY THE TOTAL 
BY THE NUMBER OF WEEKS 
THE AD WILL RUN 
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Harvard MBA seeks 


i 


ae 

i 


he 
at 


BROCHURE 


AS OF 3/29/89 
THE FOLLOWING 
BOXES HAVE 
RECEIVED MAIL: 
3508 3512 3513 
3514 8105 8260 
8279 8280 8281 
8282 8287 8289 
8291 8292 8293 
8296 8297 
8298 8300 
8301 8303 8305 
8306 8307 8308 
8310 8311 8316 


MEDY TECHY’S DREAM Commercial metal band sks... 
is ing & teacher. Sat 4/8 4 Some $. 254-7108 DOING MUSIC & 
14 ii + Sun 4/9. 331-2471 The Harvard, Gilbert & NOTHING ELSE: 
Boston Phoenix ETPLAC Grector of thelr, Fall 
We are looking for new tal- roduction of H.M.S. the 
. 10th & . Association proudly an- 
Actor & actress 30-46 at has for the 8th 
needed immediately to play , please send Thtr So 12 — 
1890's school marm & suitor materials to Faniel Hah Mar. vet Over 300 agg os 
in B&W comedy. Call now ketplace, 3 South F, 50's-60's, Hisp thle we 
236-8790 lv msg Boston Ma 02109, Attn Call 497-6136 for appt. 
speakers, trips, 
SERVICES Private “on-camera vo. RUSSIAN BALLET April 10 at The 
GRAPHIC DESIGN train: CLASSES ton. Tution $375, Deferred 
ARTIST ; career guidance, ac- OF available. 
Reasonable Great i .A.D., demo tapes ang brochure! (61 
— made, free. Steven We have ongoing adult 965-7679 
smail . Stotier classes, beginner through 
bands. @.A) Oebra Merranca advanced, and Drummer & 
. (617) 739-0544, , and you are wel- 
brochures & off-beat un- (NY). (6 come to join in anytime. We by fr Funk/ Rock 
usual illustrations. Cail HEAD SHOTS also have children’s classes, Band. Wert 
ston Design 643-6187 SHOW YOUR BEST inchasing a special 's video this summer. 427. 
MARC TEATUM maica Plain and Boston. Cali DRUMMER 
AUDITIONS PHOTOGRAPHY 437-9401 for more infor- NEEDED 
Study at The New Ehriich stic/ electric [blues 
Send resume w/ head shot Theatre Studio Spring GIGS and 
to C. Lewk Psych 4/17 gigs. influences: Waits, Mor- 
, Brandeis U. Waltham session starts 4/17/89. into STRACKRECORDING 80, Beefheart, Floyd, 
No calls please. ng. TRA and br: 
Acting / monologue _ ing, & Scene Study, Open nette. 266-8127. 
coaching w/ Dir. David house on Mon 4/10/89 at mA Drummer seeking work. 
Door Theatre and Sound Market Start 5/15. Pret Jazz. exp 
Conservatory. lowe ~ Call (617) 547-0851 se. Latin, 140, Funk. 


Sincere GWM, 41, seeks car- 


friendship and compa- ing SWM 18-24 for 
nionship. relationship/housemate, 
answer. Box Box 705, Hadley, MA 01035 
GWM, 40m 5'10", 140, Br/bl. Wholesome middle-aged 
seeks similar GM, enjoys GWM seeks short 

travel, di 5 times. eee middie- 
PO Box 394 .NH- aged or older for com- 
03857. panionship and good times. 
GWM. 40. sturdy, sensitive, 90x 5128 

teacher pianist gardener WM, 25, 5'6", muscular, 
cook seeks vigorous. athletic, nice , seek 
—a Box 3171 Green- another inexperience 
field, straight " guy. 


thrives on nautilus, arts, 
dancing, romance, seeks 


GWM 48 5’'6", 150 ibs, 

younger GM(18+) for fun 
+ 

near Corner. Box 

1607 Brookline 02146 


GW\M, 6'3"’, 180, br/bi, swim- 
= build, clean-shaven, 


. Seeks 
smooth-skinned guy for 
friendship and fun. Box 5124 


GWM, 86 grad, 6° 160, 
black/biue, attractive, 


, into sports, FNX. 
Box 8359, Cranston, Ri 
02920 


GWM, 30, 6°, 180 Br-BI 
seeks inexperienced-gay- 
Straight guy 18-28. Boston 


smooth 
stomach, 
clean and 
Phone 


irst_ and final 
POBOX 3101, 
Plain, MA. 02130. 


MANNISH BOY 
Cher- SWM 27, in- 


Boston’s Best Audio 
Moderated 24-hours 


Among Friends......1-550-9000 


Mens Conversation Line 


B&D, S&M, WS, Tp, Hng, J/O 


TITS, 


1-550-5465 


WOMEN 
SEEKING 617 & 508 area codes 
WOME S Group & Private Lines Available 20¢ ist min./10¢ ea add'l./9 min. $1. 
ac 
woman friend- 
Lynn MA 01803 (Jewish 8015 8016 8016 
Cotege professor, 35, 42-9050. 8019 8020 8022 castes. aon 
sports. Cape. 8029 8030 8032 Theater 720-0518. FORMERLY 
PARTY LINE ACTORS Classes stort oon 271500 
GWF, 31, enjoys long wake, 0H, & Listen to others won 8052 8053 8056 WORKSHOP 
same, Boston, South Shore (800) 999-6666. 0.99 8058 8061 8062 1956. training for 
area. Box 5187, as" 8064 8065 8066 Set 
Gwr 38. shy, loving, - 8067 8070 8072 gister 
sensitive. BRIGHTEN Y 
oven. 8073 8076 8078 
: S CLUB, BOX 3006, 5002 5005 5006 
Smoker preferred. Box 8098 BOSTON, MA. 02130 5007 5008 5015 
Seekin F 25-35, 
in dating. NO Boston area's more 5031 5032 5033 
Gruge/minimal ive and restr single 5034 5035 5039 
people, 1-10-1 for lunen 040 5041 5042 
good, tes singles, have joined since 5044 5046 5047 
Pease PO Box 611, 1962. For FREE info call 5048 5049 5053. 
254-2534 _ 5056 5062 5064 
GWF, mid-30's and feminine, SINGLES CONNECTION 5066 5067 5071 
carng eet «S072. 5073 S074 
members, (000) 5075 5078 5079 
nionship together in the 5080 5081 5062 
a4 Box 8086 Grugs 5085 50866 5087 
5068 50869 5090 
Box 5145 and the ber scene? You're 5098 5089 5100 
MEDFIELD AREA cor gore 5101 5102 5103 
WF, 28, shy, quiet, sensitive, CONNECTION , LTD 5104 5106 5109 
. been looking for. 
Professional, independant network of 5118 5119 5120 
and secure woman who en- SINCERE people interested|  §122 5125 5127 
wanes to meat cers | 818151415143 
dinner, etc. So. N.H. & Mass. New England's only GAY 5145 5148 5151 
Bon OWNED AND STAFFED | 515251545155 
SWF shy sensitive, dating service. Discreet, 5157 5158 5161 


587-2431 for 
info. Cmty Thtr - no pay. 


AUDITIONS-Private 
and audition 

reparation for actors. 

Focus on individual needs 


Former 
Alley Theatre, 


rector, 
720-0515 
COMICS-improve Your 
velop New Material. Private 
Coaching, Elizabeth 

, Former 

rector, Alley Theater. 
720-0515 


and perform frequently. 
Lisa Jones 


A serious orig rock 
band sks for in- seeks 
werview. NO PA. don't cal. band. Equipment, 
Al “ot 617-595-3679, tation and practice 
75-9913. avail. Billy - 236-1848 
w/midi stu- 
ATTKEYBOARDISTS Srummerwriter 
GUITARISTS to write, create and 
E opportuni Song ine 
to 
& road crew. Very Drums & bass needed: Est 
Att. Rednecks ful, Infl: early Bow 


Bauhaus, Waterboys, 
Femmes. Dave 787.0792 


shone. Faces. D. 
Band for & masters. 8, 16, 
keys. Post-modern in- Bari 
fluences, seeking to create a T.H.. & more. Roots music is 
new significant music. Call our . Call Mike at 
Doug at 267-5191 
Bassist wanted Established pro vocalist 
oar hits/R a yim | / front man sks band 
vocais A & iv msg Andy Memphis soui / Ras 
489-2130/520-0548 508-975-0282 Iv msg 
Bassist with good b.u. vocal 
seeks band. Aliman, Sky- 
. So Shore . 
75. pay. (508) 753-51 
funk- «ware area-al'ong bard ak F 
fock band. some places. Ly meg. Call 
The Cure & Jazz-funk and Brian (068) 642-4422. 
folk music. Call 267-0138. Female musicians wanted. 
Bassist wntd for rock& roi Upcoming projects serious 
band. Dinosuar. Jr, Soul funk only. esp empet 
Asylum, Tom Waits, Fire- Greg 522-361 Soon 
hose, John Lennon. Re- please. 
placements. We need a ver- SINGER 
aek for Tony or and 
a 
Bass or keys w/voc wanted female for lead and back-up 
sxp & versatile. M/F, at 28.1287 
— Female vocalist wid for orig 
Bass player wanted for pop/rock band. We have stu- 
fusion quarted. Cail between ‘ , radio play, Co 
noon-8pm 508-655-9430 vox, 
Bass wntd for self sup- 
portive cover/orig. hard rock comm. 
™  SQUNDMAN FOR HIRE 
Bass/Writer/Voc seeks tour 
Drums/Gtr/Keys for rates. 
3° 170lbs F singer/ song seek- 
rock 
B.C. KAGAN 
and dedication. 522-2588 
Gtr w/buvoc needed. We 
Winter "9. sound K- 
17) 482-0336 Bush, , Sugarcubes. 
Writer welcome. 
BE A 508-975-0080. 
SOUND COOKING. 
RECORDING For serious band or rhythm 
STUDIOS section in the style of Robert 
do Juan De Cray, T-Birds, Stevie-Ray, 
and Keith Richards have in Hendrix, etc. Pro minded 
common? They both dis- —_ only. | have Whe 
ONE WEEK Harmonica & Drummer look- 
BERMUDA So. Sh. No gos. 857-2863 
Price inches Airfare (Ny, Harpist 
studio time. We'll handie ail 8pm 
292-1103 for “conve- 
1229 mixer 12x2x1 orig band. 
w, 
base $1000, harmonies is pursuit. 
an Call John at 506-874-2341 
track. Call David nC 
Orummer needed for 
pop/rock group and to 
vocals necessary. | ment. 731-0102 aft 8pm 
have a great look 
or lv msg. singer/songwriter. 
Evocative, 
melodic pop/rock w, 
to trent and & acous. Textre. Great ear, 
the Movers. You love Koko, heart & soul @ must 
Big Mama and Muddy and -0358 
are ambitious, sober and 
dynamite. KEYBOARD/ 
603-753-9445 VOCALIST 
CHAOTIC PAST hed original veteran Boe. 
SEEKS ton rock ect. No drugs, pro 
DRUMMER ‘a must. Cal 105 
Chris 522-7797 Steve 
331-4574 


CN | GWM, 28, 62", 180, sttrac- = NEWBURYPORT 
, discreet look- 
fng for masc men, 251045 SERVICES 
02113 
GWM, 29, 511", 180, sr OUTDOORSMAN = ‘he People Network's Video 
acig seeks str actg under30. GWM, 31, 6'2", slim, interview ibrary lets you see. 
muscular professional, hear, ony 
loos. in- men/women who attract 
= gree Take a shortcut! Call 
Sailor, skier, avid 
ing, seeks similar very i 
comenon and frend for MEET SOMEONE 
travel, romance. 
appreciated. T.R. SPECIAL! : 
75-100 INTROS : 
— READY FOR FREE 831983208321 
ALL 267-4500 _ 8327 8331 8333 
younger, 8337 8338 8342 
GWM rela- CTION LTD 
with WM tent 8349 8350 8351 
(18-30, no facial hair) into you can take seriously? Con- 8353 8354 8355 
theate, stiecton, romence. for sincere gay people open «8357 8359 8360 
Let's hook up! Box 8074. to new friends or despy 8962 8965 8366 
32511" 165 alec: 6967 8988 8360 
cere, kes tennis, BO Bok 7114: Kearney INTER-RACIAL 
sports, motorcycling Square Station, Lowell, 8377 8378 8381 . 
radio, smooth 01852. DATING! 8383 8384 8385 
RELATIONSHIP tionate Ladies and Men of al 8390 8391 8393 : 
32, blond blue 5-10, looking, sincere, honest tion call 312-856-9165 or 8000 8001 8004 
. good ing masculine _ing, loving. Seeks older write Ebony Society, ‘ 
country boy” eal en Onl for long-lasting loving rela- PO Box 811218-7, Chicago 8006 8007 8011 
Box 734, Derry, IL. 60681-1218. 8012 8013 8014 
GWM, 35, blond, biue eyes, Romantic GM, prof, attract- The ts, an 11 yRBUMMER w 
145 Ibs, fun loving country ive, mustache, member women's 
ae boy at heart, warm, caring, child of s, seeks GM seeks verstile sop 1 fut prospects. 16+ mie or i 
4 and affectionate -lookingfor 25-45‘ who likes nature, singing die-hards fmie. Must have the chops . 
@ guy to share good times touching, honesty. Non- mid-20's. We sing for fun _infis: Floyd, Joy Division, the P i 
and an eventual relationship. smoker, hairy chest, South- blues. Call Janet 
Southeastern Mass. and eastern Mass. Please reply 508-668-7897. Please leave é 
nearby R.|. area welcomed. PO Box 1434 Middleboro, 572-9814 message. x 
Thanks. PO Box 334, Taun- MA 02346 
GWM 37 5'6" 140 goodiook- 170, day blonde, blue oyes. 
ing professional many good looks. Sks 
GWM, 96,56, 160, wishes 8105 
WM, 46. 5'8°, 146, attract- 
mnitic arti WM 56". 190. seeks _Jock’s Line 
POB 631 Merrimack NH 7 
GWM 47 6'2°° 170, same for friendship and fun. ng : 
times: PO Box 437  WMS6" 130 seeks same for Progressive Black Rap Line 
MA 02150 friendship and tun POB 631 
is Merrimack NH 03054 
— Atkinson NH 03811 j 
GWM, Hot Jock, 26, 6'2", 
uy, 18-22, 
body a ar 
& 4 I'm 
sate. You be too. x 
must. 
GWM lean, muscular, high P 
brow 40s seeks smail, 
smooth, ovedient boy 18-29. 
Box 5156. 
. GWM professional, attract- 
Interests travel, movies. 
GWM's 26 & 28 new to area 
seeking other GWM's 18-30 
for friendship. Write to J.P., } 
251 W. Central, Suite 120, 
Natick MA 01760 
GWM lover who is 
@s tow individauls and a one s 
on one relationship. 
Age 35 to 50. Prefer Wed 
page men. | am 49, 
5'5", 128 ibs, dark hair, blue 
sad eyes. Write David Box 5199 - 
Handsome, pilot, inteliec- 
tual, WM, 18, 5'9 
1.2", 15 . looking for 
similar. Please send phone & 
photo. Box 5197 
200 
tds, near competition quality . 
ique desires sincere re- 
with handsome 
athletic GWM. Box 8053 overweight 250 Ibs, 5°6 AUDITIONS 
like to mest SWF 34 or — Play it Again Hovey formore 
older for close friendship. (617) 353-0256 mn . 9 Spring St. Waltham ee Se 
SWF for 9 psy: 1 = — 
75, Quincy, Mass serious passionate 
good looking, THEATRE GROUPS: This ot 
professional. Have sexy, could be big break! 
BM between 26-37 who is for hat spacial gay female PERSONALS 
intelligent, masculine, good share The People Network's Video Acting Classes Beginning - Waish 
coking ter meaningt the reward of interview library lets you see, Advanced. Meet weekly for 7 
lationship. Box 8120. Seeking similar hear, and meet ony the wks starting mid-April. Free 
@ shortcut! 


musicians Dante Pavone teacher of Guitar : Lansy SOW, NEED $$ 
Keys &/or PRO SOUNDMAN lated. fields, Peter Wolf and other singers AX LESSONS Ampeg 1000.2 Ampeg 4 by ST OFFER 
voc for wrkng orig/covr Soundman & / or s 396-2511 or 782-5028. will teach his world-famous = Grad and Saxman for Shirley  Guild-Marttre 1-15 Cabinet, Berard. 6 : Acoustic 301 loaded, folded 
bnd. Hv gigs, vry serious. hire. With exc. vocal method to serious stu- = Lewis andthe movers is now — $995 for both or $525 each speaker cab; Yamaha 
Peabody 7925 rack. Nightly and BOTTOM END Gents. All vocal problems accepting students. Cali Matt (617)267-3980 or 250 watt powered full range. 
multiple rates. Call  Bassplayerneededw/back- corrected. Significant vocal will be on R&B (516 road case. brand new. 2 way loaded speaker cab 
K S SEEKS BAND David 603- ; ing vocal. capabilities for improvement assured. Blues styles. Theory and TUE ERIE —_51x15x37, $150. fender with one 15° and one hom: 
sings, has 21 yrs & have Foik/classical guitar. Bach to stands $1500, Obe 784-3181 Casio 
ask for Dana or leave msg. more! psycho-physiological 300 piano with flight case STRING BASS 
sic scene. Barry Joy Division, Wire, INSTRUCTION 7 GUITARISTS! $7500 or BO. one 4 
(617)277-9878. Siouxie/Budgie. Cali [INSTRUCTIO of progress troier $200, Voyee cond powered 
(401 254-0930 Unieash creaty pot controller, $100, JL Cooper available. 
Eves 245-7307 for hot. creative JOHNNY ANGEL "chords. scales & Casio OZ 101 synth, never 
Key/ for estab writer/performer w/2 yrs. taking students for guitar. Call giged, $300 or best otter. KING SUPER Peavy XRS500_ Mixer/amp 
So. 40 band. gig exp. for collabora- be fon tor — Bob 617-585-3583. $200" peavy 4x10 cokume 
equip. 508-580-2631 Stevens. ars alking 100 welt sive rec, 4000. E200 tar 
blues vein 4 . ‘ sation. | verb, eff. loop, channel , big sound. 18. 
MA Guitar Master Ben Blake is $395. Call Rick days 
Lead gtr & drums for melodic 1972, beg-adv. Mike accepting serious and 938- nights 938-7! ~ end baby grand start 
band. have motivated students. comply 
0. ere ‘Nervous Eaters, El- . theory and ear Ory ice tog machine! 35 9a! Serious offers only. 1Y 
for rock energetic, i needed. Sor Baden Rick Ocasek of training. Exp., patient w/ htr, bskt, whis, high spd 91-6558, Mark. EQ. $475. 1 Loft 4 
band. Call after 6pm. Vega, Care & dome teacher. Henry Cook biwr & hoses. $150.00 or Crosea 
617-631-9430 Whale  TheGo-Gos. An approach at 734-8258 Beginners welcm. 1000 Digital 
Ong ba Everiyes Boston MA LEARN PIANO Also, cond; Dest oni $250. Microphones, 1 
cellen DKE mic. Lik 7026 nihiser M 
396-4700, for rehearsal anc pe BASS LESSONS to advanced, 20 MUSICAL headset mic. Like new 776- 
Lead Keyboard / vocalist to Every Sh bert of The Joneses now blues usion, pig OX (stores 320 cali DISS. 1 Any rec $100 
Female vocalist Weill . | can't ing students. w, Compo- } 625-8255 must be seen 
group. youre mai can. Cato Eaters, lot Easton & Fick anced Synthesis w case pedai $1050 Jim 262.7501, MESA BOOGIE. 2 calber mint cond, Take al fr 62700 
75 "Zoro, PRODUCER approach at developing your 1000 $175 dist peck 30 For $1000 Muse $400 Shaun 391-2524 CZECH 
pay postage live/studio yrs., exper., welcome ped 
Series expander. Joneses w/a rman Parametric 
rank 694-0068, mess. lade: Ministry, "Nervous 748-4600 $450. Call eve 267-1983. ual, $1100/0B0 bo, Cal Erik or lv msg at 
) DS, SAX, 
musicians DON: Eaters, Eliot Easton & Rick Di Fender stratocaster forsale. ROLAND 
form GB T40 band rock band te ~ Wiediin of The Go-Gos. An CAMBRIDGE 8-90 ac tor #0. EMG pick-ups w/.case. Best with ram, rom and a RINGO FANS 
serious w/pro att apply approach at developing snbai00327. Someone has home. $975/OBO. Call David LUDWIG MAPLE SHELL 
617-693- after 5:00 pm Bo" out, arplay, » fe own s & ear. ati MUSIC it out there so give me a call msg, 244-5220 PIECE KIT BLACK = 
band. Ineed keys bass rihm ment. ete: all Bob Leonard COME A Arvi fight case Good, $750 Tony 262-6099, bow, 16X11 
391-1417 singe PIANO CLASSES twice. $175. day 292-4473 switching. Re- HARDWARE, STANDS. 
-bone. Dave 267-7327 intown. Letme help Adult & eve classes 401-831-1633 effects. $335. Call Gary AND PEDAL. PAISTE 2002 
Grmmmer over solve prob- begin Registration RGAINS FOR SALE 262-7475 SERIES CYMBALS. 148% 
30, for PT wrkng or lems. 068-2459, BA Soprano Saxophone, ex: SOUND EDGE 
R&B band. Brokton. Jimmy, singerjson weiter Jay, can play. Call for info GALORE! head CRASH/ 20IN MEDIUM 
508-583-1674. BERKLEE GRAQUATE Steinert Ed cntr. 162 Black Hondo Acoustic 322-7530 tbe, cut $500. MEDIUM 
OX. GIRLS! tats tak Al VOCALIST lessons. Al Wil have Boylston 426-1900 Bcoustic, K Archtop acoustic Must SELL $500. EV. 1202 monitors Gast 
rock” band. Susan NEEDED KEYBOARD & guitar. tiondo Z Les Paul EAW MHIO0 PA cabs. ea. Fender 75 897-5173 LEAVE 
777-2599. and effective teacher copy . re &a2inch 125. Music Man HD130 MESSAGE. 
508- for serious sex-funk band. Ca PIANO tuner, Stadium bass amp, 2 mid 
Original rock band seeks ten Chili styles. Begs okay. 876-1 LESSONS Woh hom. The M32 sound module, and 
creative individuals for bass, Hot Gnd Peppers, Hen levels. Berklee rence FT 145 acoustic pick- cabinets are in great cond. & T TRIOO 
and/or keyboards. inquiries guitar grad. w/20 yrs experience ups Lawrence A300 have handies & wheels. PVY PA mint cond. 
ave representation tough lin: avers to. more. aavanced Rab cha Jase knowledge: Soustic pickup. Fibre snare Condition $ 578.00 or Best 609-87 
Wwonside pieces. Eric 787-4955 Offer. BLU 6 String 360 semi 
508-281-7073 meg: or "seeks creative |, CREAT! individual intro lesson Stratocaster. days. 206-0000 eves System contol features 
Henry 617-469-2617 ivmsg. Hew, Brian Berklee graduate. ALL charge “Cal David Fox at Bost. offer. 783-9282 $1500. Call 617-324-81 
(608) STYLES! Call 267-8936. 762-0720. 
foo ees GLASSIPIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
CLASSIFIED DISPLA ‘cece dilenrflenesedttiasttoont following To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out his section or call 267-1234 
OQ: >. fie CARD #: 
Classified Advertising Policies : BANK: 
THE GUARANTEE 
advance and we will running the same ad free as long os you ADDRESS: DATE: 
each week on Monday or 
CLAIMS ERRORS OMISSIONS 
error it may 
o 
os is materially affected by the error, provided that the Phoenix is NONCOMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL ENTRENOUS ESCORT 
notified by the advertiser of such error in an advertisement within seven 12.00 perline 12.00 per line $ Domestic 
The forwarding of an od is construed as an of all he 7 ot lightheadline «7.25 perline§ «8.80 perline 8.80 perline 12.00 perline $ 
and conditions under which advertising space is at the time sold by 7 ph. bold 975 perline 13.20 ferline 13.20 perline 13.25 perline 
9 pt. bold headline perline 14.60 perline 14.60 per line 15.00 per line 
revise 
on of tant or x__. # of weeks = REAL ESTATE 
Capitolized words 1.10 per word # of capitolized words @ $1.10 each= $s Housemates 
*To determine correct category Roommates 
No advertisment containing a number and/or address — BOX NUMBERS (weekly) ssh 
cccepted in the Personals or Nous colemns. Only Phos to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sublets 
advertisements must be accompanied by a full nome, address and 0 Pick-up: mapegas 
space credit will be issued cancelled before : 
= vesdays. in Advertisements will be accepted until 4 p.m. = Skiing 
rch There are no refunds or copy Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. Travel 
Wanted 
Music and the Arts... oom. C] reserves the rightto FOR SALE - 
Copy for cher Advertisements. 6 p.m. reject or edit any & Flea Markets 
Copy for Advertisements which must be verified...Tuesday, 6 p.m. 123465 67 8 9 10 eee 
Guorantee renewals... T 12 noon 
Tues, 8:30 pm. Twn. 8:30 pm 
ely. These bleghane nonbert mun be vetted Ma 
not paper. 
BOX Li & Tapes 
Phoenix Classified Stereo/Components 
12.3 4 5 6 7 9 1011 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
Phoenix is expressly authorized, not open 
and the like. sascha a a oe Mail to: The Boston Phoenix, 367 Newbury Sireet, Boston, MA 02115 for other categories. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, MARCH 31, 1989 


When you buy a quality pre-owned car or 
truck from Silver Lake, we'll GIVE YOU a 
CHRYSLER 12 MONTH / 12,000 MILE 
USED CAR SERVICE CONTRACT. 
the security previously offered to 


OFFER GOOD ON ALL VEHICLES LISTED BELOW 
PURCHASED AND DELIVERED BY APRIL 8, 1989 
UNDER $4000 


85 DODGE OMNI 


| 85 N MERCURY 1 TOPAZ GS 


Steinway U mode! K52 
on 0, original : 
7-593-0592. 


225 Syncaset 2-track 
cassette deck. . 
508 897-5173 leave 
message. 


Tascam 234 S 


@xc. cond. 


HAGGLE 

V-125 Head, New 

tio 
Cabs 15" & 


$500. Call 424-8651 


Wanted: Guitars 
drums, or any band equip- 
mere. Will trade too. 


5 DODGE ( COLT 


"87 PC PONTIAC T-1000 


UNDER $6000- 
‘87 NISSAN SENTRA XE 
41K, AMEM Cassette, rear delogger, 
DODGE CHARGER 
34K, auto, AM/FM, P/S, A/C, reas defogger, 
‘85 E BUICK CK SKYHAWK 
‘86 St SHELBY CHARGER 
860 DODGE ARIES 


WURLITZER 200A 


in so speakers, sustain 
897. 


‘88 FO! FORD E D ESCORT 
86 CHEVY. ‘SPECTRUM 


‘95 B-1 3-150 ¢ ) CONVERSION VAN 
‘85 OMNI GLH TURBO 


UNDER $8000 
'87, DODGE SHADOW 4 DOOR 


, 


‘86 DODGE Lé LANCER TURBO 
'87 PLYMOUTH. |SUNDANCE 
‘86 ¢ OLDS CUTLASS SS CIERRA 


"87 | HONDA: CRX. si 
S5OK,AM/FM, A/C, sunroot, #T6377A. 
B41 TOYOTA TA CAMRY 

cruise, defogger, T6300.. 
‘87 DA DAKOTA. ‘4x4 


‘85 PLY PLYMOUTH VOYAGER SE 


SPECIAL OMNI OFF-RENTAL SALE 
TAKE YOUR PICK-ALL ONE PRICE 


$6495 


INCLUDE: auto, A/C, power steering, f 
brakes, AM/FM, rear wiper, rear defogger, full-size scan 
tinted glass, intermitten wipers. 

_ INCLUDES BALANCE OF CHRYSLER 7/70 WARRANTY 


EXAMPLE: No. 4314A, 36 mos. X $182.91 = $6584.76. Buy out of $1800, 1st,mo. of $182.91 & sec. dep. of 
$200 at lease inception. Tax & reg. extra. Lease price based on 75,000 mies and reasonable wear and tear. 


WURLITZER CONSOLE 
PIANO with bench, 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


your q 
Composers/arrangers, 
check out with 


MIDI seq from MU- 
SICAL COORDINATION 
SERVICES, 628-0006 


TUNING 


total restoration, 
move. Norris ‘pian! 


oworks. 767-0113 


TICKETS 


WHITE 


MOUNTAIN 
TICKET AGENCY 


120 MAIN ST. 
NASHUA, N.H.~ 


We have the boot seats for 
sold-out shows! CELTICS 
AND BRUINS, 


STRYPER. Open 10-5. 


TICKETS 


for all major concerts, sport- 
and 


theatres. Lex- 


ing events 
ington. Ticket Center, 


TICKET SOURCE 
For all the HOT concerts in 
Boston, WORCESTER, & 
PROVIDENCE!! also GREAT 


credit 
mail orders 


Warwick, 
401-885-3389. 


RIDE IN STYLE 
Audi 5000S, 1980, silver with 
, 2-way electric 
sunroof, a/c, am/fm 
cassette antenna. 


vaccuum-power locks, 


REHEARSAL 
SPACE | 


NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS INC 


inl ROT 


: 


if 


"AUTOMOTIVE 
DOMESTIC 


i 


new, 
nditioned. Cali 


miles Ask- 
ing $7500 call 449-9210 eves 
or leave message. 


Autos/ 


ors 


Sale, 


PT 7500 


18 TOYOTA, 1980, manual 


+ 100k mi 


LIVEN LOFT 
in South End 


needs minor work. $500 or 
best offer. Call Kris 
770-0823. 


biue, sunrt, 


TOYOTA, ‘76, lift-back, 
AC, 78K, 


dents. $700 or b.o. 
REHEARSAL amyim cass 

10S impeccably” mal 

Acoustically designed stu- 
Guard, VW Bug, 1978, con- 


1986 HYUNDAI 
EXCEL GL 


4- door/hatch standard 


ii 


i 


Q 
4 


ile 


dition Asking. 64000. Cal 


#5 | 283 


OLOSMOBILE, Cutlass 
Saion 


Call after § 862-7132, 
,000 or BO. Box 2194 


like-new cond, 25,000 mi, 
$10, or bo 
, MAZDA, RX’ 


maintained. Must sell. 
$3,300, 926-9610. 


VW JETTAGLI 
1985, Black stereo 


with cap. Runs great, 
liable transportation. 
871-4636 


new $12,500. 8-5 
508-688-1731. 6-9 
603-362-4157. 

YCLES 
1981 SUZUKI GSL 


Super 83 Kawski. 6PZ550 
exc. cond. red oil evry. 
xh. 15K 


barter for 
254-2365, 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING od, cond.) abe 
GUARANTEED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT NOON! sara 10 of 876-7963 
PORSCHE 944 
FOREIGN 1906, Rad. ta 
drive, 9000 miles. $9000. stereo, new tires. $ Pe 


firm. Call Joe eves. 
617-247-7814. 


ANTIQUES & 
FLEA MARKETS 
ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED 


. SONOR PHONIC TICKET BOOTH BMW 3251S 
e é . PLUS DRUMS Choice seats for all concerts ht, TV. J.P./Orange Line 1987, black leather interior, 5 
13”, 16", 18", 24", and 442-5006 speed, sunroof, cruise con- 
4 8x14" signature series fol, ABS brakes, 
Snare. MINT. Some extras Dead,andBon 42x12: $225 15x20: $500 cassette, anti-theft, 
included. Best offer. Mike ©. heat, ac, 24 hour access, wheels, 16k miles, mint 
SPECIAL EFFECTS LIGHTS TICKETS fer}. Bring Money Win You. 
bulbs incl) for sale. relia, Bruins-Celtics Rich's Cartunes, ask for 
506-281-8088 cays," pleyotls, BoSox. ail Great TUDIOS BMW, 923-1490. 
Woods. 608-622-3357 «Charming, large room RENAULT “Alliance | 1983. 
iy. dio. Separate eat-in kitchen, good , auto, 2 dr, 
closets. 500 sq ft. Heat, aft 5:00 pm 
Choice seating for all con- water & electricity ali in- 
events in the ing available house. 
ee rs SA. Located by 3 trolley lines. 
ae CALL 413-785-5000 Safe location. Ask for Jeff, 
4 irk MON-FRI 10-5, SAT 10-2 agent, 738-0044. 
cond, $480, Kevin Seas tix RED SOX Omo mutfier, shocks and 
: T TRACK: 622-3357 1 condition. All original and 
mounted) & punch-in pedal secure bDidg, north ngnt, 864-7360 Mr. O'Meara 9-5 
BO over $2400 Eves 508 $597/mo+ key fee avi fe 
872-6843. trans... runs well, 
TASCAM Model 15 studio 
reoereng board. 18 imputs 8 grt 
6 track rs 
‘emely used no pets. Avi 5/1. $550/mo 
the studio. $9800 oF Best Of “YOU'VE TRIED THE _key tee. 
er. MCM Recording 
755-5643 OPEN STUDIO Sun Apr 9 
12-6. King Terminal Studios 
Tenor sax, Yamaha Pro 
model YTS 62 hand pick eee acai 570 E. 1st St. S. Bos 
at 1. 
TYR EDGE PLAYS New 
One "64 AC30, mint cond. Bet New When you decide 
offe ovr $1000, serious calls Pack 
only. 437-0847. Ron Call: 
acoustically designed, se- 
single shared aval now. 
VW BUG CONVERTIBLE, 
fuel , 78k 
VW CABRIOLET 
Bak $3495 Washburn Mirage acoustic car. $8500. Call Don at | 
$3995 dition. No feedback $400 
787-5490 anytime 
control, a/c, 
own., . $7000. 
$5995 excellent condition 22K VWRABBIT, 1978, runa exc, 
| = miles Can 522-0923 even- age 
$4995 PIANO 
= "Lsave a message. 
LIQUIDATION soo. $4000. call you back. 
| 
| Saturday, 
: | $5995 April 1st, 10-4] 
‘75 FORD, good cond. unroot. 
Must sell, B/O call 247-6722. graphic ~ F 
$4995 | . Grands, 
$5995 CAMARO 
call aro ary. 
1$99 and up formance options Well 
J.D. Furst Caddy Seville 1979, White F 
on white with red pin stripe, through it , 
& Sons, power everything, moon ion to 
roof, $3000 or best offer. 
| $7995 Piano Co. |] Cali_Pat vetore 2PM 
846-0332 res, in 
| ar 7995 CHEVROLET CS Chevette yuld be a great starter ee ace 
Corey Rd. ‘85, 5 drs, low mi, ex tor the | helmets and cover 277-0287 | : 
185 «new brakes, $2806 4 We. teal Bill or Scott 
$799. 5 | ner line 643-7437. Call after HONDA, V45 Magna, 1085. 
off 1 00 Block 1985-brgndy, ‘88. Mint. 1000 mi. $2000/bo. 
$7 995 Beacon St. if §6rebuilt engine. $900. snroof, ster, 964-7732 am Michael. , 
825-4654 wndws, exc. cond. $8400 or 
1 738-OO4A teicher cond on AUDI FOX 1878 70.000 VF700 
| cond; must sell fast; $800 0r miles, 4-speed, rebuilt en- INTERCEPTOR 
$7995 } bo. Rob 643-1730 porte. 1 
‘ x $6995 , New battery, new brakes, new 
Nos Bay 1987 OR Stirocco, chain. $2,000 with tock and 
, wrk. 1 16V, 23K mi. Stereo, A/C. helmet. Call Paul at 
ANT Jan. sunroof, Z-lock. Mint cond. 383-1471 
Citiation 1980 biue 4- 
or best offer. Bill 776-7026 The MOTORCYCLES 
ha Auto, 1983 Yamaha TT 600, only 
MUSIC pan Be, eather «900 miles, Brand new 
int. $6000 or BO 924-0276 _ Metzientires. Mint condition. 
1 1 40r 4 new 
| acting, artists services, audi- . slate, AC, low March '86. Liquid cooled. 
instruction, instru- $1995. Honda CBX-1100cc, 
sell 
ments, musical services, collector's item. Showroom 
| BEAUTIFUL call Mike 4 
OLDSMOBILE CUTLASS, LITTLE COUPE 
MAZDA MX6 1086, sunroot, $1575. 737-8124 9299986. 
| basic transportation. $300 Something Very : 
j ; and Call 625-2409 Personal 4 
after rm, SnOWS, @Xc Cond, 
va PLYMOUTH HORIZON 88,000 mi $5900 237-9333. Is Coming 
miles, 1 owner,  NMGB-GT, 1974¥2 Classic. ji 
ROBERT PLANT, Just like new. AM/FM cass Gane April 14 in the 
Needs TLC. $2500 neg. Wl Boston Phoeni: 
= PONTIAC Phoenix 1980, trade jana 
good condition, $875 ver, 4-dr, AM/FM. $4000 
Rte. 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
Open M.-F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-Spm 
, WOODS, Bruins, Patriots 
235-6666 and Red Sox!!! Reasonable 
Will buy rugs & carpets from . 
Ben vim 808 281-0790, or 
Jim 291 OF 


. 350 Video Writer WP, 2 
s, 9 mo. old, 3 Disks 
& . $585. Brother 


Ribbons & 2 corr 
tapes, $125. 267-8537." 
PORTABLE FAX 
JT ror FAX, works = 
chides documentation. $225, 
Call 731-6322 


FUELS & 
FIREWOOD 


575 after 6 pm. 


FURNITURE 


cay offer. 
746-5 


FOR Om-10 
reflex 


new. $250. 569-8735. 


617- 536-7780x275. 9- 5 
Mon-Fri 

RECORDS & 
TAPES” 


sions on 30 min. tape. 
Greet dea. $8.90 
289-5420. 


The 
or . 
RIGID. WELPI 


PRIVATE 
INVESTIGATORS 
insured. 


Licensed, special- 


MISSING 
jams. 401-869-2237 


HAVE 


family, . Boston Center 
for Short Term Psy- 
chotherapy. 424-9177. 


-ASSIST 


Newton 
7 910 
(617) 


CALL CONNEC 


RELAX 
cassette 


lite and im- 
while 
eliminati 


stress. Ex- 
Bont 
TAKE-CONTROL 


. 492 
PRIVATE COUNSELING 
PROVIDED BY EXP, CAR- 


THERAPIST 
WITH ISSUES OF LONE- 
LINESS, RELATIONSHIPS, 
SEXUALITY, COMMUNICA- 
TION OIFFICULTIES, 
FAMILY MARITAL OR 
PER PROBLEMS, 


ETC. SLIDING FEE 
VERY REASONABLE. 
DOROTHY 491-6408. 


is our A 
Markey Jr. Bathroom & 
kitchen too 


® GAY OWNED AND STAFFED 
SELECTIVE 
® CONFIDENTIAL 


ION, Ltd. now, and SEE WHAT YOU 
617-353-0256 
508-875-3224 


an 


CLEANERS 


524-2477 OR 469-2741. 
ELECTRICIANS 


your home or business 
care. Charlies 738-8465 
(Free Estimates) 


Cail GAM to SPM 


OC Fi & West. 
ape Pack 492-4827, 2 


CHEAP DATE MO’ 

local + distance. 

Commercial. 
alternative 


PIKE MOVERS 
Professional service. 
Lic and 


1M seeks 1M/F. 
Nice apt, quiet 


parkng. 


Julian Wright Moving Co., 
inc., lic & ins, mdpu 
24430, tel 661-2958 


M & J Family Movers. Local, 
and 


rservice. 


with nuclear 
capabilites) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Scand design. etc. Ex- 
APPLIANCES Now, peach stipes, vory reer endows THE BOX 
ing $650 522-8839 guarsnieed.  Expe STO 
refridgerator w/special fea- 7 Federal St. Danwors, MA 01923 . Terry 928-0807. Need boxes for” 
Bos moving 
more washer. TOM , cheap recycled boxes 
Heater 35 305. 24 brs. $20/mo KRIPALU YOGA LICENSED as well a8 packing 
Fidergiae shower base NDS FIXED FEE and evening classes for in trish work 
rere MARATHON MOVERS, 661-0550 
GE 18 cf refridgerator. Sew mach $50 & Supp personalized ment. ond 
and private ang fess specielst. Cal local and Marakesh Express 
EQUIPMENT The bes Since 1970 
snd epirt Call 205-1782 rpeniry of ai sorts. No fob to ino 
$128. (617)859-1300 Call Frank 889-3141. 661.0850) 
BOATS cost Over Oriental fully } Viea/Mc| 
$1000 new, needs re- Porter Sq. WANT TO hg 
scratches, will sell for $150. DO IT RIGHT? ING 
Four color T-Shirt HEALTH & FINALLY RESOLVED 75-6782 or 866-3004 Paul RATHON MOVER 
“SAIL-AWAY” gdcond. 8290000. COUNSELI your home are far too impor chorag, vane, 
IN CHATHAM, CAPE COD ft belt driven dryer, gd cond full BOB'S MOVING! local. 

OFFER SMALL BOAT $2300 bo, L arc lamp $300. SPORTSMA pon any ARE YOU? 524-1000 
RENTALS, SAILING  506-475-21 Chase the winter * Sex Therapy Beast of Burden 876. 
LESSONS, GHARTERS. w/ a full-body relaxing THE WINDOW WE'RE READY Van, solo/ duo From $20, 
BAREBOAT OR CAPTAIN, Sofa $100, Chairs $40, At Affordable Rates INDUSTRY WwW hr. E: 
SKIING, OR FISHING. WE case $30, Joy of Move- = Rts & 128. Beneficial xpert, caim, 

HAVE PLENTY, OF ment club_mmbrship 19mo eports message for stustes 731-3033 206-2715 PACKING & STORAGE CHEAP DATE 
SURFERS. A 28 SLOOP, $450 neg. 731-8726 a specialty. Call 944-7431 547-1600 tome 
17° MOTORBOAT. 16° Scuba Equipment: Dacor BC : dential / Commercial. Your 
HOBIE RENT BYTHE = Vest, Dacor Pacer 600-XL alternative to 
DAY, tne WEEK, THE = regulator, 2 backpacks. Call for the name! 
OR THE E DECADE! Rick at 628-8688 MDPU 2 
 comcpook colecion (or Van Man forhire 
COMPUTERS sale, Marvel & DC. Price is a . = Reasonable Phone 
ee after 6:00, 246-1130 = = 
KEYEARRINGS ISN'T IT ABOUT TIME = PARTY 
1740 MB & 18M $3.50 each-Funky Junk. PO CALL 
B/BOARD A 320" st YOU MET SOMEONE YOU = BALLUNACY 
MSE, MANUALS, CAN TAKE SERIOUSLY strippers (M/F) 
AMIGA/IBM S/WARE, - 
ETC. 9MO WRANTY. NEED CASH? bouauets Teddy Bear 
$3200. PLUS DESK- impa 
JET $600. 367-1038 HARVARD BOOK  < = Tuxedo messenger. Ask i 
STORES = about our 
, Mono hor and we. 
keyboard. $1100. Cambridge - 3 for SINCERE Gay Men & Lesbians = 
= looking for HONEST new Friend- = [ibzeldielels 
ships or a DEEPLY SATISFYING 
more. 598-1233 eves es = n the future. > SPECTAC 
, hard Cambridge Porter Sq. ‘= es ULAR 
= Ss (The store 
ome 
= 


| 


MISCELLANY 


BULLETINS 


INTERIOR 
PAINTING 


~ can on 
from aExperienced Pro- 
with many referen- 


Mal at 

78 for a tree te 

U Wisc-Madison alumni April 

14 reunion for 60s-70s anti- 

warriors. Come Join us! info 
617-426-4050 


LOST & FOUND 
COST White & Orange adut 


collar or tags, 
near Highiand 
ave/Cedar St 
area. , call 
776-6114 anytime. 


Fi, Boston 
1968. Sunda 


603-434-6742 
603-432-3742 


MISCELLANY 


PRIVATE 
INVESTIGATORS 


Licensed, insured, 
izing in criminal, domestic, 


We solve our 


lems. 401-683-2237 


EO 
SERVICES 
VIDEOTAPE 
ffordable 


A wedding video 
included!! $275. Call 
723-7621. 


EDUCATION 


now is the timne 


MEDITATION 


TRANSFORMATION A 


to 
bridge. 617 7547 


Lecture dealing with 
ture and effects of. "10 Fee Fee 
465-6242 


assistant, 
3-1111. 
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= 
Party Services 
: FIREWORKS 
Wholesale 
and retail 
Derry, NH x : 
or call 
7 
# SING P ae 
CRAFTS 
Advenced Fiction Workshop 
mind. $200, 267-0843 
Doug 4970819 
THE NATURE OF 
Top of the line. Holds 60 Jb FREE! 
of, coal. 24 hour burn. Com- REC S&TAPES 
plete with .blowers.Used 2 No joke. 1, get-4 
All artists al tiles. Original 
recordings garanteed. / Crisis 
tremedous savings CD's & TION 
Tyr old. Rt table, director WANTED: Out of print Niel back to life. individu our 
RESIDENTIAL & 
chars TELEVISION Needs. Looking Nar desning_and 
baber shop chairs. tor-titior & VCR tation visit. 1-800-72R-UFIT. highest success (TV, Boston the Boston area. Class A TRAVEL 
| $08 hk-up. $550. Mag.) 1 visit erases desire 
them as a set or complete hk-up 
gach, price neg. 86-0864. 843.641 2608. WORKSHOP FOR for smoking or 846-0332, wip Boe. 
SURVIVORS OF $60 536-6296 Looking for house cleaning? ton/Miami $299; 
6 Moving Sale: Fumiture, 10 ved, but is this enough? — 34 yo man, Physician looking 
able and chipa cal. soueds, stereo. andaue de- Take ne nextetp: For more eng TYPES? CONSTRUCTION 
Wort $1000 or 60. SEXUAL with A. WELCH Pai 
200-9714 Moving sale: Sat Mat 25 CONSTRUCTION CO. age 
Ave, off Walden St. Piano, sexual urges: carpentry MOVING? Gaicene 
frame‘ matress, Gresser fur, inc. some antiques. for a free estimate. 539-0122 For best prices around. De- 
mirror, bureau, clothes, & collectibles, etc. ‘0 be bound, GENERAL » On : List of air courier companies teks 
too be humiliated? Ban Jeft at 397-0807, 
; Brand new unused 12 linear yourself NOVA 5 RS 10 envelope to POS, 2554 ell 
SERVICES He | am a Boxes, ever, nes Lincion Blvd, suite 275-0, 
PAINTING. CALL: pensive Marina Del Rey, CA 90281. 
Medical School” affiliated M&NCONSTRUCTION 522-0826. 7 dys/wk 
BRASS ACADEMIC Paychiatiet. Al ingurance SAN. FRISCO & WEST Gatton retail valve $2600 for 
LUSTRE SERVICES Co $1600 incis.air & hotel. For 
Sui in t's box! Brass WRITING FROM-VOUR MARTNKAPKAMD. | MASSAGE 
Plated bed, recieved 88 8 HEART: intensive Advanced 617-855-3191 . = One way airline ticket to 
Writing Workshop with Summers CMP. ERE? MOVERS Seatie, 4/20, $160. 367-0749 
Or 236-4315, evenings. 1626 Gob. Limes SEXUAL YOUTH alarms, intercoms. insured. LOCAL-LONG DISTANCE Sk shr 
for Cate. space. Phone 617-926-1637 Go YOUTH 232-0225. 24/hours emerg- OVERSEAS FT < 
Ful size, Deauttul pine plat and health on Boston's only ema. Frequent ips $260.30 wey, 
w/ matress. 5 
628-3244 service Call please 
waler Ded wih ters, tm papers, 80 NA Gortrot your Me and be- you can depend on March of Dimes. 128A Tre Kmalure photographer sks | 
Mt. Aubum St. Cambridge. come a Non-Smoker for- mont St. ‘attractive F for nude photo 
new, beet ot, 400-7767 ever! Extremely effective session. No exp. nec. eves 
GRAPHIC DESIGN $9.95 check/m.o. to: for a tree MOVING $20.00. Includes reading. photog seeks hy - 
next to new, $350. — 7 Federal St. Danvers, MA 01923 Exterior and Interior Expenence truly PEyoGram ooo 
Anytime 776-5529. companies, Hot total Work Every - a 
Loveseat ecruw/thalaccent brochures & off-teat ong Ressonable Prices professional — Sun. 12-6pm. FEMALE MODEL 
Pryry- Sealy, 1 1/2 yr,  usualillustrations. Call John- body massage HOME Many references and courteous service. Crystais, 51 Brattle St. a PHOTOGRAPHER 
300/80, call Sarah ston Design 643-6187 524-2477. Lisensed and insured 68, Camb. 864-1989, Lingerie, nude, etc. For 
369-4624 6-5. Call for an SERVICES imerior Neat, | references fumished, tor 
must sell. sofa, appointment TLE courteous service. | treat and highly competitive 9338, North Dartmouth, MA 
loving - must se 1- 25. ‘ 
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416 
all ( ) 862-0012 
Nous 
ENTRE NOUS 2 Waverly, MA 02179 1 -800-334 ZEX 
rod fot disc 1226 WOMEN ONLY 
cassette music = Saugus 58 yr gent meet att 
entertainment. Or- 24hr. 
der Stacys lover today $10 Handsome, aifietic, ter posing a2 min. 
cash ck mo RMB produc- fessional, male in his 40's Discreet. Box 85 No. Quincy OR 
tion Box 307 89 Mass ave would like to meet a Ma 02171. 
Boston, Ma 02115. slender, affectionate, gal for 
: a long term affair. We'll have = 
A&B. exchange and 
uw LIVE meet for 
PHONE box 94 Newton, 
24HRS photo? Box 398 
CREDIT LOVE LINE 
CARDS FANTASIES 
CALL 516-422-2404 
BACK 
$19.95 
Ait versatio 40 GAYMEN MEET THE 
for: erotica. Marlboro MAN OF YOUR 
5689 JFK Boston 02114. saat 
wate who have called 1-860.1515. 
are safe, poh disc, We 
would like to cpls, pre- 
optional no box nos. Box NATASHAS 
t Saugus MA 01906 ‘ANT, 
BIFW. I'm goddess 
by ‘clean . I'm an expert in 
ready hin & games coupta domination. 
MAKE BIG $$$ att 30's seeks same . 
wanted Box 1024 Derry Nh 03038 -.0 Q ro) 
nec. and evenings. (©) 
tng. tuner ak, og 
wend, 3040. stud Mybe he fe boring, too ted, 
serious. rough. busy. Hey drop tie with 
ho MWM, 40, seeks MWE for 
BIWM, 33, disc, marrd. "hr —_jong-term fun, cin & discreet. 
Box 8093 well-off financially & 
1600 yng. 
WM me through retirement. | am 
40 will fulfill a novice. P4ust enjoy travel 
MA 02178 please BOX 
CANDI’S 
FANTA OPEN. 
YOUNG & HOT MARRIAGE [Jennifer's 
213-469-2018 
All major credit cards ac- phony of oratensional Lip Service 
Friendly, 
rlages Thin Un et personal 
hone. Noon- well for some It per- we 
Cali (201)782-7101 dete aes opty unhurried 
with 
DISCREET DATING and. ck. This is sex or (415) 221-5307 
swingers ad. No or ’ 
Free member: to all pros. Just VISA/MC 
good. people. 
Newton, Ma. 02159. 24 Hour 
seeks attractive bright, SECRET 617-738-7570) 
Box FANTASY phone sex 
Fantasies Sin- Introducing . . . 
OPO Box Now Panties Etc. 
SINCERE X TEXAS 
ESSER 
Mark, PO” Bos 182, preciate and possibly love a Phone sex for Li N E 
beaut in dress and love the 
Free hal body massage and pease. not wimp, discriminating Ya'll come— 
hot Bi man. Box be kind. pantie, considerste gentleman we give 
Scott of NH pis send ph itive and as as good phonell! 
no./adr) | know how to be. | am very ae aoe 
-NASHUA and would never let you for- SS err 
owe tall, 145 Ibs. get that you are a Omen. | 512-656-2608 
locking. inexperienced, advertisement Dominant Vi 
ual exploration. ate do Din fact exist. My mistresses always 
Be discreet, honest, 
way to contact would enjoy having the op- MC/VISA BIZARRE, 
Box 5318. All serious.replys portunity to discuss and EROTIC 
and more. A toll charge ; $15 
THE ‘ 
nessman \ after. Please call any time. | ST Associates 
lady. between , forward tok P.O. Box 34 
b+ Allston, MA satisfaction. 
things in lie. PO Box 772 02134 
Needham Heights, MA we 40-50 who enjoys golf, ( WHATEVER 
02194 dining Out, televised sports YOUR FANTASY 
INTLGNT WE SLVE bisexual. ” intelligence andy YOU WILL BE 
cleanliness a must. A SATISFIED 
dom M seeks slender. serious, long-term rela- 
Box 301 Somervite 02143 please. 60x 8675. (718) 529.3154 


your sox off! 


TEXAS BELLES 


LE PREMIER 


The ulumate 
fantasy 


At their best 
For the 


Discriminating man 
24 Hours live 


$22/30 minutes 
214 263-7799 


MCMea/ Prepay | 


Le 
French 
Connection | 


Discover the Mystery 
that Drives 


Wild! 


1-550-7777 


You must be 18 years of age to 
participate. Calls cost 20 cents for the 
first minute and 10 cents for each 
minute thereafter. Call 24 hours. 
Charge appeai 

on your phone bill.” 
(Call us now) 


24 Hours Live. 
$22/25 mins. 


Visa, M.C., 
Pre- Pa 


MAILBOXES 
D.LD., 310, Franklin St. 


original mall gop, 


[PRIVATE | 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 
SECURITY 


MAIL SERVICE 


Your own locked 
89 wees. 


ve. Boston 
8144 


Next to Steve's 
Cream 
Confidential & 
secure 


Ask about 
telephone 


answering 


PHANTASY 
PHONE 
The voice of a royce 
Early bird special 
7:00 am - 8:30 am 
617-734-7668 
VISA/MC 


The Standard 
P.O. Box 1112 
Brookline, MA 
02146 


& 
ESCORTS 


a 

Boston t . Out 

only 617-262-2299. 
617-968-1424 


for 
over 35, gents only. 
11am-8:30pm, verification. 


cal 


ALWAYS READY 
Clean cut 


Esc: 


CO 


BODYBUILDER 
companionship 

the successful 
David 508-927-7 
Call Strawberry, 
will travel 617-265-1849 or 
617-825-4387 

CANDY GIRLS 


choice of irl. 
617-825-4955. verified. 


walks ahot looking peng call Scott lonely men. Let Lot 
4 to fulfill an session 
smiles knowing that we ATTENTION avaiable incall escort 
fantasy. Maybe this is the eyes. olive skin, 580-2436, College male escort avai 
to getting incall love fan- muscular. 617-247-6697 
ral tinge you tat 
Maybe 10 call tonight IF YOU ARE DIALING spproach com- 
1-550-SWAP AN ESCORT, PLEASE ool you ot 
ea. Dial 617-436-0806 for 
Must be 18 yrs. outcall with Kim. Sweet & 
or older 617-595-2707 sexy will travel anywhere. 


needs WF WANTED: SENSUAL HOT-N-NASTY r | 
ATTRACTIVE Male for:fun. be very 4 
| phonemeies Real. 1 ARE NOT: FLOVE] 
exp nec. Hereisachance'> video, business, etc. | have 5OX 696 Norton, MA. 02766. will bi | ALONE | 
break into the modeling on Sandra, 7S ral 
Exciting. | ! VERNON's | 
Sake Hotel, Waltham, April A DEADUNE 303-693-3952. All sizes. ALK 
RENEWING ALL TS/TVS/PRE a Ching ete 
if Cases Ex- GUARANTEED 4X-dressers. CA 
posures, Division of S.R.S. 160 blond looking for i Shoes 3-7". I 
PO Box  CLASSIFIEDADSIS that special someone who is Heels to size LISTEND 
781, York, ME 03909 TUESDAY AT 14ww. 
see US SOON. 
t Telephone (617) 894-1744 
by Fantasy Service anytime 
selective, sexy 
$20 * 
(617) 723-8084 | 
Sex. O 
. 
: Listen. 2 
Women. 
: 
Wild. 
Real.” 
; 
SRIVATE 
immetately. 5 minuto walk : 
from Faneuil Hall/Quincy 
| 
| | 
— BLACK BEA 
March 31 3508 
Dear Diary- 
married, J for your incall escort. We can 
fled get topether and rid of 
» Ingerie and high heels 
Introductions we re making love, | imag- 
/ 
smembersif 
(508) 430-1053 


STRAIGHT LINES 


1-550-7777 


1-550-LOVE 


1-550-2222 
1-550-TVTS 
1-550-4444 

1-550-6666 


1-550-3333 


THE FANTASY LINE 
Where Women Go Wild 


THE LOVE LINE 
Romance (Non-Sexual) 


THE B & D LINE 
If you've been naughty 


THE GENDER LINE 
Cross-Dressing (Non-Sexual) 


THE FOOT FETISH LINE 
If You Love Feet And High Heels 


THE LARGE & LOVELY'LINE 
If You Love Big Women Or If You Are a Big Woman (Non-Sexual) 


THE SAFE SEX LINE 
For The Safe Sex Minded Adult 


THE BEDROOM 
If You LikeTo Watch 


DATE-A-LINE 
Dating Line (Non-Sexual) 


THE OVER THIRTY LINE 
Quiet Conversation And Dating (Non-Sexual) 


THE OVER FORTY LINE 
Quiet Conversation And Dating (Non-Sexual) 


GAY LINES 


1-550-4000 
1-550-6969 
1-550-0555 
1-550-0222 
1-550-PERV 


THE LOCKER ROOM 
For The Ultimate In Male Exhibitionism 


MASS-INTER-ACTION 
For Quiet Conversation And Dating 


THE GAY PARTYLINE 
For Having Fun 


THE GAY B & D LINE 
If You Like It Rough 


THE PERVLINE 
If You Like To Watch (Perverts Only) 


ONLY 10¢ /MIN.-20¢ FIRST MIN. MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 
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INTRODUCING THE HOTTEST FAD GIFT ITEM 
YOU'VE EVER BEEN EXPOSED TO! 


Moonies are moveable 
stick ons for use in car, 
office, or home. “Moon" 
unsuspecting victims with 
just a squeeze. Imagine the 
reaction you'll get! No 
more boring trips to the 
store! 

Moonies are constructed of 
molded PVC, stand 9 inch- 
es tall, and are 6 inches in 
diameter. Sporting a red 
sweatshirt and blue 
trousers. MOONIES can be 
controlled from up to 4 
_ feet away. Just squeeze the 
ball at the end of the tube. 


Nastier than Garfield. 
He'll "crack" you up! 
$24.95 
MC/VISA/M.O./Checks 
Precision Properties 
P.O. Box 8263 
Salem, MA 01971-8263 
(508)745-731 7 


HONESTY©@™l Gompanyo 


(COUNTS: Introductions 
asi In your area 
In your area Straights, Lesbians, 
Gays meet gays Gay & Bi Singles, 
Lesbians meet lesbians Couples & Threesomes <i 


“EXCLUSIVELY” 


Confident; 
lal 
4nd Discreet 


Personal attention, 
unlimited 
».introductions. 
Reasonable fees. 


1978 


Prepayments accepted. 


THE DEADLINE 
FOR DISPLAY 
ESCORT 
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5:00 
WEDNESDAYS 
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SINGLE? 
BOSTON DATE LINE 


TALKING PERSONAL ADS 
OF PEOPLE WHO REALLY 
WANT TO MEET YOU! « 


“UPDATED DAILY IN 
YOUR AREA *VERIFIED 
PHONE NUMBERS 


PLACE YOUR OWN AD FREE! 
(800) 331-1408 


We've Got 
Boston's Hottest 
Party Lines!!! 
1-550-LADY 
1-550-5050 
1-550-MEET 
1-550-CHAT 

1-550-DATE 


Everyone's waiting 
to talk to you! 


ALL CALLS 20¢ FIRST MINUTE/10¢ EACH ADDITIONAL MINUTE 


at AIDS. [can't tell my par 


SENSITIVE E 


WITILUP TO 8 OTHE 
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AIDS means being-there—for our friends, 
You're not alone. 3 
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escort, all calls 
fied. Call 617-247-3163 
GDLKNG BiWM avail for es- 


message 


Glamorous, 
Fantasies 


fashion TV. 
Let's play 


incall, outeall, 617-247-2870 


»CLASSYESCORTS 


* WANTED 24HRS 


iF YOU ARE DIALING AN. 
PLEASE DIAL © 


ESCORT AD, 
CAREFULLY. - 


Kevin: Hot irish boy for 
escort discreet in/out. 
617-522-7413 


Male escort for female or 
A (617) 965-5535 
fantasies. mis BRESISTABLE 
NEWINBOSTON! crossed garter, 
ey wil Incall on I M A G E 
Are you eager to 617-837-2631 
company? Matthew........Runner]| | Scandinavian 
Steve........ Bodybuilder Lisa 
For Jason........ The Model 
eyes, attractive, Verifiable 
classified | | Mark........Construction Worker] outcait only 
Enjoys wearing lacy 
display (617)265-2498 
fantasies, fetishes, 
rates, flirting, acting sexy. | 
please call| | Megan | [Sapprine BARE Time is valuable] [Looking for 
ESCORT ESSENCE Share it wisely little extra 
536-5390 | | | SERVICE | | sensuous | | pine’ Call 
| Beau sexy young delightful Ki 
(1 young Im 
always vailable black oiemen over 
LUCILLE'S (617) 864-3826 awaits 617-267-2205 30 preferred 
Escort 
ESCORTS | | desire 
Hair/Dark eyes*| Qutcalls Only Female escorts = 
for the unique Outcall 
617-536-4853 LADY Bream | |Charisma 
verifiable 
Classy, bes end 
TEX Sandy's ESCORT confidential more plese sersitve 
istress 24-hr. female and than as oot women 
Escort Service| | SERVICE male always 
To help you feel companions Our men are: available." 
totally relaxed available. Handsome 
and comfortable Bachelor and Charmin | Outcallls 
with of bachelorette Athieti only 
Most fine escorts to Prompt Service 
oor rings ofa discreet | | Plseretion 
creet, complete outcalls only. lentele. 
leather-Dom vag (617) 284-8781 Please cl (617) 561-7977 
all of Mass. ACCEPTED 17) 12 noon - 
Escorts n moment most trusted a week 
start ‘ agency. 


_BACK |. 
BAY'S 


FINEST 
_ ESCORTS 


617-437-1751. 
BACHELOR 


Simplistic} | 797 
Elegance| | — 
So Just Me 
126 ibe 
36C-24-34 
outcall only 
[(617)266-3343 LIBBY 
Cross& Dom e17) 244-5328 
WE'RE 
AVAILABLE First 
{FOR ALL your} | Impressions 
FANTASIES!! Last Forever 
all of 
vessica 
available. All cals wi 
Verifiable verified 
617-843-0776 


about 
Women calls 


DIAL-A-MISTRESS 


Call the new woman in town 
SUZIE (617) 497-1102 


(617) 492-7933 


Boston's 
Best 
Escorts 
You've tired 
the rest, 
now try the 
best." 

 Incalls 
617-424-1366 


LINGERIE 
MODEL 


Tired of same old 
thing? This giri 
teases in sexy 

sensuous lingerie, 

hose and heels. A 

full hour of beauty in 

satin and lace with . 
no...to bore you 

(617) 353-0917 

ANABELLE 


Sugar & Spice 
Agressive 
Nice 
(617)266-2522 

verfication 


required 


TABU 

For all the 
things you've 
wanted to do. 
Female & 
Male Escorts 


Verifiable 
Outcalls Only 


(617) 266-3343 


ll calls verified 


(617) 254-8410 


EXOTIC 
ESCORT 
Beautiful 
busty . 
brunette 


CANDACE 
617-762-4125 


Verifiable 
Outcalls 


Only 
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‘es 
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BEST OF 
mn . BOTH 
| ADAM 
| | | ANCALL-OUTCALL High rise 
PARTIES late. Also for 
Sete 24hr in/out fdenta (617) 282-1459 
Escort & massage, in & out out “ESCORTS ATTENTION 
Shore, Brie Wicked imagination wil sub> 
ve young male Fom Europe... $17 |] in Domination, | massage and 
fun for women. ont REGINA Leather, Latex escort 
| Sat & Sun, 24hrs. Call Paul, _ Beautiful, busty, black : phone numbers 
617-361-1299 women, 24HRS. & Cross" 4 
piease be sure \ 
FEMALE ESCORT Sensuous massage by Verifiabl to dial 
intelligent, ambitious and  §17-592-5659 outcalls only correctly. ‘ 
car. Full Sexy shapely attr dancer 
ings, AM and PM shifts. in/out veri, (617) 665-0728 
Piease call 617-277-6734 
| = | | 
tort area 617-437-9090 
licious. A treat. out call escorts ay Wan Wouid like to . 
617-389-7133 at entertain a few 
WY): select | 
1 7-53 6-2940 Cail for an Co-ed company 
> Special 
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needed \ 
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Experience the most sensitive, 
sensuous and stunning 
women in Boston. 


LINDSEY 


AND HER 
ALL AMERICAN 
GIRL ESCORTS a 
| If you like the 
617- beautiful tanned 
blonds of 
EXTREMELY California, you 
ATTRACTIVE will love us 
58, 125 ibs. 423-4823 
Playboy material All Calls Escort 
Outcalls Only. Openings for beautiful ieligent 
Open 24 hrs. gam- 2 a.m. 
(617) 964-8706 
BY PERSONAL 
¢ General 
NEED LapiEs & Gents 
| Sports Medicine 
THE Std's Serving New England 
Private Medical Office 
PHOENIX. Confidential 
(617) 232-1459 1 -800-248-8829 
THE BOSTON @@ | Robert Taylor MD 61 1-742- 1 608 
THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTMORITY interviewing escorts 
CLASSY LASSIES 
| ESCORT REFERRALS 


Prompt and personalized service 
by attractive females direct to you, 
the discriminating male. 


CALL 1-800-284-8832 
Outcalls only 


Discretion assured @ @ Z & 


Immediate openings for attractive 
and dependable females. 
Must have reliable transportation. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
16 mg 1.0 mg av, por cigarette, FTC Report Feb85 
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BOSTON AFTER DARK 


TS. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


‘Question: What 
William Wegman, 
Annette Lemieux, 
and the ICA 

have common? 


Answer: They’ll all be at Citi April 7 
for Celebration Boston. (Page 11) 
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DAYS 


WEEK 


by Amy Finch 


THE WEEKEND 


RIDAY 


FILM. High Hopes (Nickelodeon) is 
British director Mike Leigh’s 
comedy-drama about Thatcherism 
on the rampage in the UK: And Sing 
(Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs) is a 
new musical about the Brooklyn 
high-school musicals, from the 
producers of Flashdance. 
THEATER. To Gillian on Her 37th 
Birthday, Michael Brady's Off 
Broadway hit, is the story of a 
bereaved husband haunted by his 
wife's ghost — a sort of connubial 
Topper. The production, at the 
Nickerson Theatre (30: Accord Park 
Drive, Norwell; call 87-2400) stars a 
collection of talented 
including Judy Braha, R 

Fasanello, Colin Lane, and Christine 
Romeo. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m; — 


‘tickets are $17 tonight and tomorrow, 


$14 during the week and for 
weekend matinees. 

Drought, a performance piece by 
video artist Bob Raymond and 
dancer Scott deLahunta, blends 
video and live movement in a desert- 
like setting created by Frank Vasello. 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're 
going to get the seats you want — here 
are some events you might consider 
buying tickets for in advance. You can get 
details by calling the numbers below: you 
may also be able to obtain tickets from the 
vanous agencies around town (remember 
that they charge @ handling fee). Just 
don't say we didn't warn you. 


Afive with AIDS, through April 9 at Club 
Cabaret: call 536-0966 


Youssou N'Dour, May 7 at the Strand 
Theatre: call 497-1118. 

Mark Mortis, June 6 to June 10 at 
Emerson's Majestic Theatre: call 492-7578. 


Screened close-up images of skin 
and cityscapes are the backdrop 
against which deLahunta — his body 
painted with clay — performs. It’s at 
Mobius (354 Congress Street, Boston; 
call 542-7416) tonight at 8 and 10 and 
tomorrow night at 8. Tickets are $7. 
The Poets’ Theatre at Agassiz — 
Theatre (10 Garden Street, 
Cambridge; call 800-382-8080) 
presents Dylan Thomas's affecting, 
hilarious Under Milk Wood tonight 
at 8. First performed on radio, with 
Richard Burton as the First Voice, 
this story of a small Welsh coast 
town is brought to life by an all- 
Welsh cast. Tickets are $5 to $15. 
MUSIC. Two popular jazz artists 
play tonight and tomorrow, hard on 
the heels of new releases. Kevin 
Eubanks, who tends to be less 
mellow in person than on his 
popular GRP albums, brings his 
quartet to the Willow (699 Broadway, 
Somerville; call 623-9874) for two 
sets each night; over at the 
Regattabar (in the Charles Hotel, 


| Harvard Square, Cambridge; call 


864-1200) Herbie Mann will be 
leading his most interesting band of 
the past few years, the Bamba- 
inflected Jasil Brazz. 

DANCE. In “Tour de Fuerza,” 
seven Latino artists perform dances 
that deal with the tension and 
conflict of cultural assimilation. It's 
tonight and tomorrow night at 8 
p-m., and on Sunday at 2 p.m., at 
Mass College of Art, 621 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston; call 492-7578. 
Tickets are $12. 


| 


MUSIC. Tonight's a good time for 
hearing some local jazz favorites. 
Ricky Ford, Boston's contribution to 
world-class tenor players, leads a 
quartet at the Countryside School in 
Newton (191 Dedham Street; call 
965-4424) in a Highland Jazz concert. 
In the North End, the Cabaret in the 
Theatre Lobby at Hanover Street 
(216 Hanover Street, Boston; call 
227-9872) begins its eclectic booking 
with a one-night appearance by 
Dominique Eade. For those seeking 
out-of-town headliners, check out 
UMass’s American Music and Dance 
Festival (Wheatley Auditorium, 
Harbor Campus), a weekly series 
that begins tonight with the 
Mcintosh County Shouters from 
Georgia, keepers of the West African 
“shouting” tradition, and the 
Rebirth Jazz Band, a marching outfit 
from New Orleans. 

Tonight at T.T. the Bear's (10 
Brookline Street, Cambridge; call 


(SACL 


FRIDAY: New Television, a 13-part series of avant-garde video pieces, begins 
tonight on Channel 2 with “Sightlines” (see photo), a startling glimpse at how 
we look at the world politically; it starts with an El Salvador woman’s story of 
being blindfolded and kidnapped and then facing her abuctors eye to eye. Also 
tonight, “Berlin: Tourist Journal,” a journey combining old documentary film 
footage, snapshots of modern Berlin, and a staged re-creation of the Berlin Wall. 


FRIDAY: Most of us can’t read Chinese, but that shouldn’t prevent you from 
savoring the aesthetics of Chinese calligraphy. An exhibit of works by Liu Tian 
Wei at the Chinese Culture Institute (through April 30) proves that the appeal of 
Chinese calligraphy extends far beyond its literal meaning. In any case, 


translations of the texts of Wei’s art — poems of the T’ang Dynasty (617 to 906) 
— accompany each piece. Call 542-4599. 


MONDAY: In spite of last year’s (inferior) Dennis Quaid remake, the original 
D.O.A. (1949) remains a one-of-a-kind thriller — the feverish story of a man who 
consumes an irreversible, slow-acting poison and then races against the clock to 
find his killer. It’s low-budget noir at its white-hot best, and you can see it today 
at the Brattle Theatre; call 876-6837. 
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of intelligent Life in the Universe. — 
through April 29 at the Shubert Theatre: 
Al Greon, Apri 8 at the Strand Theate: = 
Hunter Thompson, Apri 13 at the 
Edie Brickell and New Bohemians, Apr! 
15 at the Orpheum: call 787-8000. 
Dreamgiris, Apri! 18 to April 23 at the 
Wang Center: cal 787-8000 | 
Cris Williamson. April Berklee 
7 Robert Cray Aprit 28 at the Worcester 
Centrum: call (508) 798-8888. 
Cowboy Junkies, April 30 at the Berkiee 
Pertormance Center: call 266-7455 
Nanci Griffith and Guy Clark, May 6 at 
the Berklee Pertormance Center: call 
266-7455 


_polyrhythmic kings Push Push. 
Proceeds will fund legal services for — 


75 different tribes across North 
America. 

Who says the Arabs and the Jews 
can’t make peace? Tonight two 
Israeli Jews and two Israeli Arabs 


| make their Boston-area debut with a 


“unique blend of folk and liturgical 
music” that uses the oud and the 
piano, among other instruments. The 
group, called Musica M’komit 
(“Local Musi¢”), will perform its 
non-political but conciliatory music 
at Cabot Auditorium, the Fletcher 
School, Tufts University, Medford, at 
8:30 p.m. Tickets are $8, $5 for 
students. Call 381-3242. 

THEATER. Most Valuable Player 
is the story of Jackie Robinson, the 
first black to break into major-league 
baseball. Starring respected local 
actor Stephen Burrell, it’s presented 
by Emerson College at the Strand _ 
Theatre (543 Columbia Road, 
Uphams Corner, Boston; call 
578-8785.) Tickets are $1. 


East 


_ champagne-and-dancing féte, 


" people outdoors and old people to 


THEATER. Hans Kohlhaas is 
Heinrich von Kleist’s classic novel of 
honor and revenge in 19th-century 
Germany. It’s been adapted and is 


getting a free staged reading tonight 


call 508-281-4099). 
- “Wintersauce Waltz,” a show- 


combines the music of the 


singer and Tony nominee Leigh 
Beery. This (optional black-tie 
extravaganza includes theater and 
film music ranging from Meet Me in 
St, Louis to Into the Woods, followed 
by dancing. The goings-on start at 
5:30 p.m. in the posh Imperial 
Ballroom of the Boston Park Plaza 
Hotel (64 Arlington Street; Boston). 
Tickets are $25, students and seniors 
pay $15; call 720-3434. 

ART. Nicholas Nixon, whose 
photography will be exhibited 
through April 16 at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, discusses his ongoing two- 
year-old project to photograph 
people with AIDS. Nixon’s camera 
has captured increasingly intimate 
images, moving from groups of 


his wife and his young children. His + 
images of people with AIDS are 
possibly his most affecting, haunting 
works to date. This free talk is 
offered at 3 p.m. in the MFA’s Remis 
Auditorium (465 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston; call 267-9300). 
MUSIC. WERS’s Acoustic Music 
Festival leads off the station's Live 
Music Week ‘89 at 8 p.m., with a 
Somerville Theatre (Davis Square, 
Somerville; call 625-1081) concert 
featuring Shawn Colvin, who's just 
signed with CBS records; _ . 
singer/songwriter John Gorka; Aztec 
Two-Step; and local musician Brian 
Doser. Tickets are $13.50 and $14.50; . 
call 625-1081. é 


THE WEEK 


"| Garden Street, Cambridge; call 


MUSIC. Collage New Music 
presents “Short Circuits: An 
Electronic Program,” conducted by 
composer Charles Fussell, at 8 p.m. 
at the Longy:School of Music (27 


FLICKS IN A FLASH 


| 70th birthday, at 8:30 p.m. in Paine 


437-0231). The program combines 


_} acoustic and elegtric equipment and a~}~ 


MacPlus computer to “control” 
Morton Subotnick’s “Key to Songs.” 
The concert also includes a national 
premiere by James Dashow, a local 
premiere by Ronald Perera, and 
music by Ravel. Tickets $10, $5 for 
students and seniors. 

The Harvard University 
Department of Music presents a free 
concert celebrating Leon Kirchner's 


Continued on page 4 


TUESDAY: Once you get past parade marches, African Americans have had the 
decisive influence on popular horn bands in this country, and New York's 
Defunkt is one of the more sterling (and persistent). If the World Saxophone 
Quartet tickles the cerebrum, and Vernon Reid’s Living Colour goes straight for 
the gut, Defunkt has the proper combination of expertise and slippery rhythms 
to be called the dance band for the heart. At the Hub Club; call 451-6999. 


WEDNESDAY: He's been 
called the Little Giant and 
the Fastest Tenor in the 
‘West, and he is indeed one 
of the reigning tenor-sax _ 
giants (and has been for 
more than three decades). 
That's Johnny Griffin, who 
makes his first visit to the 
Regattabar, for a four-night 
stand beginning tonight. 
Pianist Michael Weiss, 
bassist Dennis Irwin, and 
drummer Kenny 
Washington provide the 
rhythms. 


COMPILED BY COLLEEN LANNON 
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Continued from page 3 
(call 495-2791). Performers include 
special guest cellist Yo-Yo Ma, 


FILM. And yet another birthday 
commemorated: the Boston Public 
Library honors Charlie Chaplin's 
100th birthday with'a weekly film 
series starting tonight at 6:30 with 
Modern Times, perhaps his funniest 
creation. The free series, which will 
also include The Great Dictator, 
Limelight, and Monsieur Verdoux, 
takes place in the BPL’s Rabb Lecture 
Hall (Copley Square; call 536-5400, 
extension 319). 


4 


FILM. The Boston College Law . 
Chapter of the ACLU continues 
Civil Liberties Week, its four-day 
tribute to civil freedom, at 3 p.m. 
with “Mental Health and Civil 
Liberties,” a forum including a 
screening of Titicut Follies, the 
banned Frederick Wiseman 
documentary filmed at Bridgewater 
State Hospital. It’s free, at Boston 
College (Room 315, Stuart Hall, 885 
Centre Street, Newton; call 
552-8286). 


5 


FULM. The Brattle Theatre (40 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge; call 876-6837) 
presents the First Annual Union 
Projectionists Local 182 Film 
Festival — a show by “the people 
who bring you the show” — at 9:45 
p.m. The 15 films range in length 
from one minute (“Blue Fancies,” a 
color-animated magic-marker 
production done on 16mm film) to 38 
minutes (“Scared of Flying,” made 
with re-shot film re-formed on an 
optical printer). 


FILM. The Harvard-Epworth 
Church is in the midst of showing 
Roberto Rossellini’s acclaimed Acts 
of the Apostles, a 10-part mini-series 
the great director shot for Italian 
television in 1969. Tonight see parts 
five through seven (total running 
time: 84 minutes) at 8 p.m. at the 
Harvard-Epworth Church, in 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. A $3 
contribution is requested. Call 
354-0837. 


| THEATER. No Exit, Jean-Paul 


Sartre’s existential classic in which 
“Hell is other people,” is presented 
by the Winter Company (at Leland 
Center, Boston Center for the Arts, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston; call 
423-2966) tonight at 8:15. Tickets are 
$8.50. 

The Royal Family, the George S. 
Kaufman/Edna Ferber comedy 
satirizing America’s “first family” of 
theater — the Barrymores — is 
presented by the Mission Hill 
Theatre Group tonight at 8 at the 
Mass College of Art (625 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston; call 269-4576). 
SALON. Cambridge poet Tom 


Sleigh (author of After One) and 

writer Denis Johnson, whose fiction 
(Angels, Fiskadoro, and The Stars at 
Noon) and poetry (The Veil and The 
Incognito Lounge) have gained him 
national recognition, will read from 
their works at 8 p.m., following a 


Both writers are alumni of the 
prestigious Fine Arts Work Center, in 
Provincetown; the free reading is at 


Hall, Chestnut Hill; call 552-8587, 

And at 4 p.m., “First Amendment 
Freedoms” includes an appearance 
by Joey Johnson, whose burning of a 
flag outside the Republican National 
Convention led to a Supreme Court 
case. The forum is free, and it's part 
of Boston College's Civil Liberties 
Week (Room 315, Stuart Hall, 885 
Centre Street, Newton; call 
552-8286). 


RIDAY 


FILM. The title of Alejandro 
Agresti’s Love Is a Fat Woman is the 
only thing flip about it. The film is a 


|| stylized, meditative look at the soul 


of contemporary Argentina, as seen 
through the eyes of a journalist 
haunted by the former girlfriend 
who's still “missing” from the days 
of his country’s dictatorship. It shows 
at 7:30 p.m. (in the Museum of Fine 
Arts’ Remis Auditorium, 465 
Huntington Avenue, Boston; call 
267-9300) as part of the MFA’s series 
“Over the Top: New Voices and 
Visions from the International 
Avant-Garde.” 

MUSIC. Those who caught “I Know 
About the Life,” vocalist Semenya 


raved about the performance when it 
was last presented in 1987; there is 
no reason to doubt that the results*** 
will be any less rewarding when 
McCord reassembles the troops 

, (including guest artist Archie Shepp) 
at the Villa Victoria Cultural Center 
(85 West Newton Street, Boston; call 
776-9616) tonight and tomorrow 
night. Cabaret seating will be in 
effect for the performances, which 
benefit the Greater Boston Youth at 
Risk Program. 

Blind ace guitarist Jeff Healey is 
far more than the usual virtuosic pile 
of chops: he actually has an 
intriguing, fully formed style — sort 
of amphetamine-tempo folk picking 
that’s not like bluegrass. His spare 
accompaniment gets in his way as 
much as it helps out, but this is one 
performer you want to be able to say 
you saw back when. At the Paradise, 
967 Commmonwealth Avenue, 
Boston. Call 254-2052. 

THEATER. In The Death of 
Santiago Already in Progress, the 
title character is being murdered, but 
a town is powerless to protest. This 
Loeb Drama Center Mainstage (64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge; call 
547-8300) premiere is Harvard 
student Timothy Banker's adaptation 
of Nobel laureate Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez’s novella Chronicle of a 
Death Foretold. Employing a band, 
film, video, slides, and dance, the 
production creates a sense of ritual 
that renders the community 
impotent in the face of murder. 

New York singer/comedienne 
Nancy Timpanaro performs tonight 
at Club Cabaret (209 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston; call 536-0972) in her 
Boston debut. The show starts at 8 
p.m.; tickets are $10 tonight and 
tomorrow, $12 for her final 
appearance, on Sunday. 


(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, 
Owen Gleiberman, Milo Miles, 
Ketura Persellin, and Charles Taylor 


helped out this week.) 


coffee-and-tea reception at 7:30 p.m. 


the Boston College Gallery, Devlin ~~ 


McCord’s tribute to Billie Holiday,..-} 


BRUCE HILLIARD 


THURSDAY: Nashville-based blues singer Dianne Davidson visits Nightstage 
tonight with her band for two shows to celebrate the release of her album 
Breaking All the Rules. Her first album in 10 years, it has garnered positive 
reviews from music writers (Billboard calls her “one of the biggest-voiced ladies _ 
in the business”), as have her live shows. This one’s a production of — 7 
Revolutionary Acts. Call 661-1252. 


THURSDAY: Donald | 
Brown’s absence from the 
_ local scene has been felt 
since he returned to his 
native Tennessee last 
summer — there are never 
enough world-class 
So now is the time to 
celebrate his return, at the 
head of his own band; and 
the Willow is the place, 
tonight through Saturday. 
Call 623-9874. 


NOW AVAILABLE: There’s nothing profound-about Mystic Pizza, the romantic 
comedy about a trio of female friends who wait tables at a folksy pizza joint, but 
the three actresses (Julia Roberts, Annabeth Gish, and Lili Taylor) do bring 
something fresh to their roles. And the movie does restore the pleasures of 
symmetrical storytelling without seeming contrived. It’s out on video this week. 
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FUTURE 


PERFECT 


In Chinese culture, acrobatic arts have been held in high 
esteem for centuries. The Peking Acrobats, China's 
famous 27-member troupe, will tumble, contort, juggle, 
swing, and cycle their way around the Opera House on 
April 28. The show offers a rare glimpse of the country’s 
folk art. Call 497-1118, 


Jazz legend Sarah Vaughan, who's sung with Billy _ 
Eckstein, Dizzy Gillespie, the Boston Pops, and the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, comes to Symphony Hallon __ 
April 15. Recently, she has been awarded a Jazz Master | 
Fellowship by the National Endowment for the Arts and 
a Grammy for lifetime achievement. The concert benefits 
Federated Dorchesiér Neighborhood Houses. Call 787-8000. 


Squat Theatre’s plays don’t follow a linear, logical 
= progression; instead of character or dialogue, the © - 
Obie-winning Hungarian-émigré group uses 
‘startling, disjunctive episodes of images, texts, and 
music to create an emotional rather than Byes 
i intellectual effect. Their L-Train ta Eldorado. 
x 7H meshes f film and theater to explore he wi 
“reality of fantasy and the role of love and 
our lives. It’s presented by NuArts at. 
-Northeastern’s Alumni Auditorium on April 14.and 
15; call 437-2247. (A related lecture/demonstration 
will be given by writer/director/actor Stephen 
“Balint and set designer Eva Buchmiiller on April 5 
~ at the Museum of Fine Arts; call 267-9300.) 


NEXT WEEKEND 


Moon-struck 


f you wait Charles Neville smiles, everything 


falls into place. After half adecade of erratic albums that failed 

to capture the insouciance of their live performances, New 
Orleans’s-veteran Neville Brothers have released an LP, Yellow 
Moon (A&M), that delivers. Produced by Daniel Lanois, who has — 
helped performers like Peter Gabriel and U2 diversify and 
consolidate, Yellow Moon is both the Neville Brothers’ most 
aggressively high-tech record'and their warmest. 

“Daniel Lanois happened to be in New Orleans working on his 
own project,” says Charles, who plays saxophone and percussion 
and sings for the septet (the four Neville brothers plus a rhythm 
section). “He heard us and came out to see us play. At the time, we 
were trying to get'a record deal. Daniel met with us and said that 
if we got a record deal, he'd be interested in working with us. He. 
said he felt he could believe in the project; he thought the music 
was sincere.’ 

“When we signed again with A&M (the Nevilles previously 
recorded for the label in 1983), we also signed on with Daniel. His 
recording method in particular made the idea of working with him 
more appealing to us. He doesn’t like to work in normal studios. 
He likes to set up a recording environment where a band can 
record live. He likes to build the studio around the band, So we 
rented a big house in New Orleans and got the atmosphere right.” 

Much of Yellow Moon will be familiar to fans who have heard 


the Neville Brothers play live in the past year. “We put down on 


record the songs we like to play live, like the Dylan songs Aaron 
[Neville] loves to sing.” (The two acoustic-era Dylan compositions 
on the record are ‘“With God on Our Side” and “The Ballad of 
Hollis Brown.”) Yet there is something about the songs on Yellow 
Moon thatimmediately sets it apart from its predecessors. “In the 
past,we shied away from political songs,” Charles acknowledges, 
“because political songs are not marketable or programmable on 
Mainstream radio. Usually, record companies are reluctant to deal 
with those kinds of songs. But A&M had faith in our material as 

worthy songs in and of themselves as well as social statements, so 
they were willing to put energy into making it happen.” In that 
spirit; the band and the record company have chosen “Sister 
Rosa,” a tribute to the civil-rights pioneer, as the album’s first 
single. 

Aside from the pair of Dylan covers, there are two other long- 
familiar tracks on the record. There’s an aching version of Sam 

> Cooke’s anthem “A Change Is Gonna Come” and a smoldering 
take (lead vocal by keyboard player Art Neville) on the Carter 
_Family’s country standard, “Will the Circle Be Unbroken.” 

“I’ve heard ‘Will the Circle Be Unbroken’ done by many 
people,” notes Charles. “When we chose to record it, my clearest 
memory was the version by the Staples. When we do a song that’s 
been done before, we don’t think about the artist who did it 
before. We think of thesong. ‘Will the Circle Be Unbroken’ made 
sense to. us.as.a song, aSa story, not because of who did it before. 
The lyrics of the song relate to experiences in our lives and our 
parents’ lives. It’s a universal song, it relates to everybody. We 

) always wanted to do it.” 
The Neville Brothers will play at the Channel, 25 Necco Street, 
Boston, on April 8. For more information, call 451-1050. 


— Jimmy Guterman 


ART 


STATE 
OF THE 


Nurses 


BC, the network that gave 
us the critically acclaimed 
St. Elsewhere, seems to be 
taking a giant step backward in 
depicting the medical community 
with Nightingales (Wednesdays at 10 
p.m. on Channel 4), a trite show 
about student nurses that trivializes 
the nursing profession. — 

The Boston Herald's Norma 
Nathan has called Nightingales “the 
scanty-panty TV show that depicts 
nurses as more sensual than 
sensible.” And so far the program, 
which stars Suzanne Pleshette (as the 
nurses’ den mother) and a gaggle of 
nubile nurturers, is living up to that 
description, 

One recent episode opened with a 
student nurse making a patient's bed. 
Enter a horny young doctor. He 
makes a pass; she slaps his face and 
storms out, leaving the bed 
unfinished. So much for the days 
when instructors would bounce 
quarters off the beds made by. 
students as'a test of their mettle. 
Apart from such shallow incidents, 
thé students {all of whom could 
model for a living) spend much of 
their time strutting around in aerobic 
gear or entertaining. 

Wondering what real student 
nurses think of Nightingales? Well, 
those at Framingham Union Hospital 
School of Nursing are so offended, 
they're organizing a protest. Debra 
Timpany finds the show’s doctor- 
nurse relationships sexist and 
misleading: “The student nurses are 
very timid and meek when they 
interact with the doctors, like they‘re 
nothing, not professionals.” This 
subordination, Timpany adds, results 
in “sexual innuendos that give the 
public the wrong idea of what 
nursing is about.” Kathy Farrar is - 
frustrated'at seeing “what we've. 
worked for being so degraded.” 

For one hour-long Nightingales _ 
episode, Farrar clocked the amount of 
time nurses spent in the hospital. She 
came up with five and a half minutes. 
And of that only 90 seconds was 
spent on actual nursing procedures. 

Farrar got in touch with State 
Senator Edward Burke (D- 
Framingham) for advice on how to 
protest. Already the students have 
written to their representatives in 
Congress and to Nightingales’ 
producer, Aaron (Love Boat) Spelling. 
Last week, WBZ-TV (NBC's outlet in 
Boston) sent its Evening Magazine 
crew to the Framingham school to 
film a segment for an upcoming 
episode. 

But the students aren’t finished. 
Next month, they plan to host a 
luncheon/forum for students from 
other area schools, to discuss possible 
further action against Nightingales. 
There's a possibility they may picket 
at WBZ-TV. 

So far two sponsors, Sears and 


Chrysler, have pulled out of the 
show. 
— Anne Tysen 
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by Owen Gleiberman 


HIGH HOPES. Written and directed by 
Mike Leigh. With Philip Davis, Ruth 
Sheen, Edna Doré, Philip Jackson, 
Heather Tobias, Leslie Manville, and 
David Bamber. A Skouras release. At 
the Nickelodeon. 


he British movie High Hopes may 

disorient audiences even as it 

entertains them, since it’s really 
two films in one — or, rather, one film 
tucked inside another. In the best scenes, 
writer/director Mike Leigh homes in on 
the comfortably shabby lives of two 
working-class leftist intellectuals in their 
mid 30s. Tall, bushy-bearded Cyril 
(Philip Davis) works as a bike messenger; 
out of defiance, he wants to do nothing 
more. His lack of ambition — his clinging 


Film 

to a single low rung on the social ladder 
— is the sign he’s retained his honor in a 
world that automatically turns people 
with economic leverage into exploiters. 
Yet it’s hard to see that as much of a 
victory, since Cyril is full of bitterness at 
what his life has become. (He can face 
the mirror in the morning, but all he’s 
confronted with is self-righteous de- 
spair.) 

Shirley (Ruth Sheen), Cyril's partner of 
10 years, is the gentler (and saner) of the 
two. She wants to have a baby, but Cyril 
doesn’t, even though his excuse — that 
the world is too crummy a place to bring 
a kid into — is self-defeating blarney. A 
serene and pleasingly eccentric-looking 
woman, Shirley is a goofy-hippie earth 
mother who knows what she wants. She 
works in an anonymous government job 
and grows plants at home, and she 
expresses her own bitter thoughts in a 


humorous, wised-up way. One of her 
plants, an especially prickly cactus, she 
calls “Thatcher.” 

That's the movie's view of old Maggie 
as well. Her spirit looms over High 
Hopes the way it did over Sammy and 
Rosie Get Laid; she’s darkness incarnate, 
the destroyer of democratic hope in the 
name of unchecked capitalist zeal. Yet 
what's good about the film has less to do 
with its blanket indictment of 
Thatcherism than with the end-of-the- 
century romantic melancholy it catches 
in the interactions of two saddened 
former revolutionaries — fringe dwellers 
— who have nothing in life but each 
other. The scenes between Cyril and 
Shirley have a beautiful quietude. 

The movie that encloses them is an 
incongruously jaunty, finger-pointing 
satire of Britain's new yupped-out cul- 
ture. Some of the comedy is well- 
executed; much of it is too shrill and 
broad. Yet even when Leigh’s timing is 
on, you may feel yourself recoiling, since 
the whole premise of the comedy ap- 
pears to be that people with money aren't 
worth treating in the same human 
fashion Cyril and Shirley are. The 
broadness of Leigh’s approach makes its 
own didactic point. And as so often 
happens with this sort of thing, the point 
itself is far too easy. Leigh, who can be a 
real mudpie thrower, makes the classic 
mistake of underestimating his enemies. 
If Britain's nouveau piggy-wiggies were 
all this boobish, they’d have never 
succeeded in taking over. 

High Hopesis a fairly wobbly affair, as 
much a series of sketches as it is a movie, 
yet it has an undertow that gets to you. 
The film’s loose structure is appealing. 
Leigh uses it to stage long, interactive 
scenes that aren’t encumbered by the 
mechanics of narrative. And though he 
overdoes the shallowness of the happy- 


Heather Tobias, Philip Da vis, Edna Doré, Ruth Sheen, Mike Leigh David Bamber, ane Leslie Manville: everything about each pair matches up, 


Tory days 


Can High Hopes survive in Thatcher's England? ? 


. capitalist climbers, his film captures 


something that can touch American 
viewers as well as English ones: not just 
the death of “idealism” but the death of 
dreams — the way that having too much 
money or too little of it feeds the same 
consumer-culture apathy. Leigh’s 
characters are all lost; the difference is 
that Cyril and Shirley know they are. 
Convinced there isn’t much future, they 
at least believe in their own resilience. 

The film centers on three couples, and 
everything about each pair matches up. 
Cyril and Shirley even have matching 
buck teeth. They’re twin nerds, and with 
their affectionate give and take (they're 
always snuggling and sharing private 
jokes), their ability to find solace in one 
another is like God’s compensation for 
their being locked out of society 

Cyril's sister, Valerie (Heather Tobias), 
is a hysterical physical-fitness nut and 
social climber who can’t do anything as 
simple as bring her elderly mother an 
extra set of house keys without its 
turning into an apocalyptic squabble. I'll 
leave it to others to make a case for the 
comic appeal of this shrieky character, 
whom I found grating every moment she 
was on screen. On the other hand, 
Valerie’s husband, Martin (Philip Jack- 
son), a noxious car salesman, at least has 
recognizable appetites. These two are the 
king and queen of consumer kitsch (their 
flat is a John Waters wet dream). Leigh's 
mistake was in not making Martin more 
likable. He could have been charming in 
his very deplorableness, an irresistible 
slob, but instead we’re cued to turn up 
our noses at his leering vulgarity. 

The funniest characters are the young- 
ish, upper-class snots — Laetitia (Leslie 
Manville) and Rupert (David Bamber), 
who live a whirling fantasy of yupped- 
out hedonism. These two are so stylized, 
like Oscar Wilde twits“. amphetamines, 


that their scenes together have a de- 
mented glee; we might be watching evil 
puppets. And so we can giggle at how 
hateful they are without sharing com- 
plicity in some facile putdown. In these 
scenes, Leigh the entertainer instinctive- 
ly defeats Leigh the moralizer. How 
could we look down our noses at these 
two? They're obviously idiots, yet the 
thing that makes them such spectacular 
buffoons is that they're utterly without 
guilt about their posh little lives. (Their 
forepiay, invoiving much perverted prat- 
tle about a “Mr. Sausage,” has to be seen 
to be believed.) 

There’s one other major character, 
Cyril and Valerie’s aging mum (Edna 
Doré), who’s treated as both a mono- 
syllabic joke and the wrinkled soul of the 
movie. Mrs. Bender happens to five next - 
door to the snots; she has the only place 
on the block that hasn't been gentrified. 
And when she locks herself out and goes 
over to their place to sit in the kitchen 
and wait for her daughter, the clash-of- 
cultures bit is very funny — mostly 
because Leigh doesn’t shrink from treat- 
ing the old lady as a dotty English 
eccentric, as armored, in her way, as the 
jabbering Laetitia. Also, Laetitia’s ob- 
vious discomfort is more than just a 
class-system joke. The reason she’s 
aghast at the thought of Mrs. Bender 
entering her home is that, with her 
withered skin and sagging shoulders, the 
old lady represents an invasion of flesh. 
Laetitia and Rupert aren’t just well off; 
they’re cleaner than life — young, 
upwardly mobile utensils. 

As Mrs. Bender, the veteran stage 
actress Edna Doré gives an excruciatingly 
accomplished performance. Her little- 
old-lady-as-silent-monster routine grows 
out of a tradition of British burlesque, but 
Doré holds the camera with a terrifying 
veracity. Speaking about one line every 
five minutes, she turns the character into 
a comic nightmare of abandonment, a 
woman who's been left to rot by her son 
and daughter, and by her country. Yet 
the movie is too relentless about poking 
her misery into our faces. Leigh, at his 
best, has a sensitivity that can hold its 
own with the best of the Thatcher-era 
new wave. He just needs to turn down 
the volume. 0 


Badder than bad 


The horror of low-budget horror 


by Les Daniels 


RETURN OF THE KILLER 


TOMATOES. Directed by John De 
Bello. With John Astin, Anthony 
Starke, Karen Mistal. New World, 
$79.95. 


KILLER KLOWNS FROM OUTER 
SPACE. Directed by Stephen Chiodo, 
With Grant Cramer, Suzanne Snyder, 
John Allen Nelson. Media, $79.95. 


HELL COMES TO FROGTOWN. 
Directed by R.J. Kizer and Donald G. 
Jackson. With Roddy Piper, Sandahl 
Bergman, Rory Calhoun. New World, 
$79.95. 


HOLLYWOOD CHAINSAW HOOK- 
ERS. Directed by Fred Olen Ray. With 
Linnea Quigley, Gunnar Hansen, Jay 
Richardson. Camp Video, $59.95. 


SORORITY BABES IN THE SLIME- 
BALL BOWL-O-RAMA. Directed by 
David De Coteau. With Linnea Quig- 


_ ley, Andreas Jones, Robin Rochelle. 


Urban Classics, $69.95. 


omething strange seems to be 
. happening to the low-budget hor- 
ror film, For decades these shoe- 
string efforts have been providing au- 
diences with an occasional thrill and a lot 
of laughs, but now producers seem to be 
determined to outsmart the public by 
acknowledging their own incompetence 
and going directly for the comedy that 
has so often been an inadvertent by- 
product of the genre. ; 
Part of the inspiration may have com 
from recent horror spoofs that were both 
funny and genuinely shocking, like Re- 
Animator and Return of the Living Dead, 
Yet such stunts are tough to pull off. The 
real idea is probably to defuse criticism 
by making feeble movies that 
acknowledge their own weaknesses up 
front. And so, lame, stupid, sincere bad 
movies are gradually being replaced by 
lame, stupid, insincere bad movies. If any 
segment actually works it looks like a 
bonus. 
Such films, which might be dubbed 


“Post-Horror,”. generally have limited 
theatrical release (if any), but they’re 
becoming increasingly prevalent on 
video, where they could provide a hoot 
fora party of inebriated friends. Here’s a 
rundown on some of the more prominent 
entries in this coming ca , 


tegory 
Return of the Killer Tomatoes is a 


sequel to a premature example of the 
form, 1978's Attack of the Killer 
Tomatoes, which is remembered for 
being the occasion of a real helicopter 
crash which was, sad to say, left in the 
movie. The follow-up is slightly slicker 
than the original, which isn’t saying 
much, but’ it can’t even claim the 
inspiration of the goofy title, which is 
usually the best thing about flicks of this 
sort. 


gone tomatoless (“Just say no!”’) after the 
defeat of the vicious. vegetables, but 
smugglers abound, not to mention a mad 
scientist (John Astin of TV’s Addams 


Family) who is busy manufacturing — 
“tomato men,” not-to mention a tomato. 


woman who seduces the hero, a pizza 
delivery boy. This is the occasion for lots 
of leering in the style of adolescent sex 
comedies, but since the movie is rated 
PG, leering is all you get. 

Return reunites its predecessor's direc- 
tor (John De Bello) and writer (Constan- 
tine Dillon, conspiring with De Bello and 
J. Stephen Peace), but the timing is slack 
and the jokes are bad. Apparently 
sensing that their brain child was bound 
for video, the guys have framed it with a 
“Dialing for Dollars” type host, just so 
we'll know they know how feeble the 
film is. Okay, we all know. So what? 
Maybe they should have wrecked 
another chopper. ; 

Considerably better is Killer Klowns 
from Outer Space, a title that explains 
what's going on better than the dialogue 
does. This “high concept” effort comes to 
you from the Chiodo brothers (Edward, 
Stephen, and Charles), and it's engag- 
ingly goofy until it begins to wear out its 
welcome: by the end the cast are reduced 
to staring stupidly into the camera, at 
which point they’re lambasted by cream 


Return is set in an America that has- 


pies. Meanwhile, you do get kountless 
klowns emerging from a space ship to 
turn people into kotton kandy and suck 
them up with giant vakuum kleaners, 
and the visuals are genuinely bozo. 

Director Stephen Chio“o keeps things 
moving at a brisk pace, but the film’s real 
star is. production designer Charles 
Chiodo, who seems to have a genuine 
vision, even if maybe he shouldn't. 
Inexpensive but imaginative sets and 
effects are oddly impressive, and they 
just keep coming even if they make no 
sense. The cheap-’n’-cheesy synthesizer 
score by John Massari is almost a 
hallmark of these Post-Horror movies, 
but it’s redeemed by a catchy title song 
performed by the Dickies. There’s also a 
rock video of the number tacked on at 
the end of the tape, which is either too 
much of a good thing or else a chance to 
catch the highlights in three minutes 

_without wearing out your fast-forward 
button. 

Perhaps the most professionally made 
of this group is Hell Comes to Frogtown, 
which is even stocked with some known 
actors, notably Roddy Piper (and if a 
professional wrestler isn’t an actor, who 
is?). Piper, who is actually quite likable, 
plays the only man who's still potent in a 
nuked future (stop me if you've heard 
this one before). He’s captured by two 
tough but sexy government agents 
(Sandah! Bergman and Cec Verell) and 
carted off to the renegade mutant capital 
of Frogtown, there to impregnate a few 
fertile women who are captives of the 


green guys. . 

If this sounds like a wish-fulfillment 
fantasy, it should be pointed out that 
Piper spends most of his time encased in 
a remote-controlled government chastity 
belt, with which Bergman can (and does) 
send him screaming to his knees at a 
moment's notice. Lots of this kind of 
mirth is on display here, including a 
scene in which Bergman kicks the chief 
frog in the crotch three times because 
he’s ... well, um, a mutant. Still, Cec 
Verell looks great, and so does the movie 
(comparatively speaking), perhaps be- 
cause cinematographer Donald G. Jack- 
son is also co-director. There’s even real 
music played by real musicians. All told, 
Hell Comes to Frogtown manages to 
hold interest for more than half its 
length. Incidentally, Hell is the hero's 
name, which explains that all-important 
title. Any more questions? 

If not, let’s press on to Hollywood 
Chainsaw Hookers. Directed, produced, 


and partially-written by.Fred Olen Ray, 
~ who has. made a career out of such cheap, 


campy exploitation items, Hollywood 
Chainsaw Hookers is perhaps the most 
lurid of the lot, but its sex and violence 
are pretty well defused by flat lighting, 
poor sound, and the inevitable nudging 
and winking. Feminists with nothing else 
to worry about will be pleased to learn 
that the hookers are administering the 
chainsaw therapy here (certainly a case 
where it’s more blessed to give than to 
receive). There are some shots of nude 
women brandishing the title implement 
while stagehands throw fake blood on 
them from behind the camera, but it’s not 
really very startling. Trust me. The main 
attraction here seems to be Linnea 
Quigley, a young woman who became 
some sort of cult favorite after appearing 
in Return of the Living Dead as the punk 
who dances nude in a graveyard. She's 
kinda cute, but she can’t act at all. The 
same goes for Gunnar Hansen, who 
rattled a generation as the masked, mute 
maniac in the original Texas Chainsaw 


Video 


Massacre but should have retired then. 
Most of the jokes are terrible, but to be 
fair, I did like it when the cops showed 
up late because “Letterman was on, and 
he had some pretty good guests.” 

Last and least in this semi-thorou 
survey is Sorority Babes in the Slimeball 
Bowl-O-Rama, which concerns a bunch 
of college students who are trapped in 
the title edifice when a rubbery demon 
escapes from a bowling trophy where it’s 
been trapped for decades, and I swear 
I'm not making any of this up. The 
disjointed scenes go nowhere, not even 
the characters seem concerned with their 
plight, and I prayed for this movie to be 
over long before it was. There’s an 
endless routine involving a deaf janitor, 
and for some reason Linnea Quigley 
neglects to disrobe in this one. Consider- 
ing that nearly everyone else does, and 
that she’s the worst actor in the film, this 
seems like a case of bad casting. 

I confess, | like lurid films. Still, I got 
really tired of watching these. Outside of 
the klowns and a couple of attractive 
women, there is not much here to hold 
anyone’s interest. The moral just might 
be that people who set out to make a bad 
movie are likely to achieve their goal. 
And what fun is that? 


Trailers 
SING 
R iding high on the mini-trend of 


inspirational high-school movies, 
Sing is structured around a long- 
standing tradition shared by high schools 
in Brooklyn. Since their genesis in 1947, 
“Sing” competitions have been an inte- 
gral part of high-school and borough life. 
Every year, each school class choses a 
theme and produces its own hour-long 
musical show, competing for the annual 
“Sing” trophy. 
Cooked up by producer Craig Zadan 


-and screenwriter/lyricist Dean Pitchford 


(the team responsible for Footloose) and 
directed by Richard Baskin (the com- 
poser/arranger who worked on Nash- 
ville and Welcome to L.A.), Sing has a 
couple of pyrotechnical dance numbers, 
but it suffers from a contrived script, a 


bland score, and a directorial messiness. 


that keeps anything about this backstage 
musical from coming to life. 

As the film presents it, the tradition of 
“Sing” competitions is in danger of 
disappearing from the spiritually de- 
pressed neighborhoods, so it’s up to a 
few idealistic souls to save the day. A 
new teacher (Lorraine Bracco) is mugged 
on her way home from school by a punk 
delinquent who turns out to be one of her 
students. She tricks him into organizing 
his class’s production, and it turns out 
(natch) that he’s a wicked good dancer. 
Also, he and the strait-laced co-organizer 
rub each other the wrong way — until 
they fall in love. The pop dance numbers 
are packaged and generic in the Foot- 
loose style, with doubles standing in for 
the “stars”; Baskin doesn’t seem to have 
any idea of how to film them. The one 
bright moment features Rachel Sweet 
deliciously cavorting in a Romeo and 
Juliet take-off called “Life Ain’t Worth 
Living (When You're Dead).” At the 
Cheri, the Copley Place, and the 
Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 


— Robin Dougherty 


LEVIATHAN 


ne of the characters in the 
O underwater. thriller Leviathan 

comes out with the malapropism 
“generic alteration,” which is a useful 
description of the picture. Like Deepstar 
Six from a few weeks back, this sodden 
creature-on-the-loose picture is Aliens 


- beneath the sea. (The copycat film- 


makers are at once behind and ahead of 
the times — Aliens director James 
Cameron has another one of these 
pictures, The Abyss, due out in a few 
weeks.) 

A group of deep-sea miners — sexually 
and racially integrated, natch — are 
menaced by a fishy monstrosity. In this 
case, its means of entrance to the ship are 


so ridiculous they bear revealing: the 


crew come upon a sunken Russian ship 
and imbibe the vodka they find, which 
had been contaminated to make the 
Russian sailors guinea pigs in a genetic 
experiment. In a touching bit of 
glasnost’-era, giving-them-the-benefit- 
of-the-doubt spirit, the ship’s doctor 
pronounces, “The Russians deliberately 
sank that ship to protect themselves — 
maybe to protect us all.” Nothing like a 
little diplomacy. 

Between killings, the movie is all 
hissing steam, whirring lights and sirens, 
the ship’s shadowy innards, and techno- 
jargon. The combination of the under- 
water setting (which slows everything 
down) and the telegraphed direction of 
the talentless George P. Comatose, er, 
Cosmatos (he’s the one who helmed 
Rambo: First Blood, Part II and Cobra), 
gives you the feeling you're jogging 
through a swimming pool. Of the cast, 
only Ernie Hudson, with his sardonic, 
no-nonsense bluster, connects with the 
audience. But according to the rules that 
govern these pictures, he’s the sacrificial 
black buddy. That Hudson dies to save 
Peter Weller, who more than ever seems 
a set of cheekbones passing for an actor, 
is the biggest gyp of all. At the Cinema 57 
and the Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 

— Charles Taylor 


DEAD-BANG 


he well-financed white-suprema- 

cist groups, with their stockpiles of 

weapons and computer-age tech- 
nology, are a potent, frightening subject 
for a thriller. Yet through the whole of 
Dead-Bang (can anyone tell me what that 
means?), director John Frankenheimer 
manages to suggest fewer possibilities 
than Joseph Ruben did in one tense, 
scary scene in True Believer. For -a 
while, Frankenheimer, brings some craft 
to the picture, notably in a convenience- 
store robbery faturing a lofig unbro- 
ken shot that starts with a close-up 
of the gunman’s swastika tattoo and ends 
in the store’s anti-theft mirror. 
But the car crashes and chases and fist 
fights and the tough-cop angst (which 
is all there is to Don Johnson’s perform- 
ance) could have been done by a dozen 
action hacks. 


Don Johnson in Dead-Bang: any of a dozen action 


hacks could have done it. 


Frankenheimer even stoops to having 


Johnson vomit on a suspect — not once, 
but twice — for laughs. The movie huffs 
and puffs about racism, and then it 
introduces the coolly comic black actor 
Tim Reid (of WKRP in Cincinnati and the 
late, lamented Frank’s Place) to play 
loyal second fiddle to the supercop, and 
Frankenheimer doesn’t even have the 
wit to play it as a racial joke when Reid 
acts as Johnson’s chauffeur. 

There is some humor here, thanks to 
William Forsythe, who uses the role 
of a clean-cut Christian FBI agent for 
deadpan parody. The character is set up 
as a convenient patsy for Johnson to 
score points off. But Forsythe’s deep- 
voiced, knitted-brow seriousness is such 
a put-on that he sends up the entire 
movie every time he appears. At the 
Cinema 57 and the Allston and in the 
suburbs. 

— Charles Taylor 
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Ed Shea and Tim Crowe: darker and lighter halves of the same soul 


Holy fools for love 


Jonas Jurasas delivers a wise Idiot at Trinity 


by Carolyn Clay 

THE IDIOT, by Fyodor Dostoyevsky. 
Conceived and directed by Jonas 
Jurasas, after The Idiot's Tale, a play by 
Algirdas Landsbergis. Scenery de- 
signed by Alexander Okun. Lighting 
by John F. Custer. Costumes by Bill 
Lane. Musical direction by Chris Turn- 


er. Music created and played by Kevin 
Fallon, Keith Jochim, Rachel Maloney, 
and Chris Turner. With Ed Shea, Tim- 
othy Crowe, Patricia McGuire, Anne 
Scurria, and Keith Jochim: At Trinity 
Repertory Company, Providence, 
through April 23. 


ou’d have to be an idiot to think 
you could get the full sweep of 
Dostoyevsky on the stage, and 
Lithuanian ditector Jonas Jur. hasn‘t 


tried: Subject to Fits 
ery’s 20-year-old absurdist take on The 
_Idiot, was described by Robert Brustein 


t 


ero ber vilsimse 
as a “fantasia”; according to its author, it 
smacked of The Idiot, it dreamed of The 
Idiot, but mostly it took off “from where 
The Idiot drove it.” 

This time out, The Idiot leaves the 
driving to Jurasas, who picks up a few 
characters, some major themes, and 
leaves others standing with their thumbs 
out. His fragmented-to-the-bone treat- 
ment is reductive, to be sure, but 
theatrically quite brilliant: a surrealistic 
psycho-bauble bouncing light into dark- 
— with the precision of a knife throw- 


ve fact, knife-throwing figures mighti- 
ly in the piece, which begins at the end 
of The Idiot, with Prince Myshkin’s dis- 
covery of the murdered Nastasya 
Filipovna in the dank quarters of 
Rogozhin. Rogozhin has stabbed her 
with a kitchen knife that he ostensibly 


Theater 


used to cut the pages of his books. 
(Ominous, that, since Rogozhin’s no 
reader.) Now, the instrument has found 
its way to the heart of his obsession — a 
horror that, like the knife itself, seems to 
multiply as the weapon's doubles, flung 
out of surrounding shadow, find their 
way into the flesh of the stage floor. 
There they strike and quiver, standing en 
pointe like murderous ballerinas. 

Behind the border of the knives, 
Jurasas’s jagged version of The Idiot 
takes the form of a shared nightmare, 
with Rogozhin and Myshkin, darker and 
lighter halves of the same soul, passing 
that final night together with Nastasya. 
In the morning it will be all over but the 
earthly recriminations, as Rogozhin is 
transported by the authorities and Mysh- 
kin by his prayers. This is not to say that 
the novel’s prior plot remains wholly in- 
comprehensible; parts of it flash before 


the two vigil keepers’ eyes in bursts, like . 


commingled hallucinations stemming 
Rogozhin’s brain fever, 
“Fits,” 

Even those unfamiliar with the book 
will get this much: that the orphaned and 
exquisite Nastasya Filipovna was taken 
over at 12 by a man named Totsky, who 
allowed her to ripen-irito a plum and 


then plucked her, that Rogozhin. ‘and 


Myshkin met traig,-the latter return: 
ing from yeast being treated for his 
oe, that Myshkin, shown a picture of 

woman by whom Rogozhin is: so 
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Jonas Jurasas: interested in process rather than product 


Mind over matter 


by Bill Marx 


Fyodor Dostoyevsky’s major novels. But for renowned Lithuanian director 


T he notion of madness as spiritual salvation and earthly curse nins through | 
Jonas Jurasas, who conceived and directed the streamlined version of The 


Idiot on view at Trinity Rep, it’s the key to the tortured writer's spirit. Jurasas, 
working from a script by Algirdas Landsbergis, has taken an epic book containing 
dozens of characters and almost as many dramatic climaxes and boiled it down to a 
hallucinogenic meditation, a Dostoyevskian head trip. 


“I am not interested in the traditional adaptation,” says the 52-year-old director, 


who was “asked to leave” the Soviet Union and his position as the director of the 
Kaunas State Theatre 15. years.ago. “I chose to focus on the novel's final chapter, 
when the two male protagonists, Rogozhin and Myshkin, who represent opposite 
sides of the human psyche, are standing over the body of the woman one of them 
has killed with a knife and the other with saintliness. The only reality is that they are 
spending their last night beside the body of the woman they love so passionately, 
and the passion becomes self-destructive. This is a meeting point between death and 
life, the light and the darkness, good and evil. So my style is very expressionistic, it 
deals with the fantasies of the characters. I call it a trip into the interior of the mind 
of the main characters.” 

After leaving the Soviet Union and staging an Artaudian Macbeth at La Mama 
Theatre in 1977, Jurasas received a job teaching at the Trinity Repertory 
Conservatory in Providence, where he caught artistic director Adrian Hall’s eye and 
was asked to stage Nikolai Erdman’s The Suicide. With Derek Jacobi in the lead, the 
1980 production eventually hit Broadway, where it flopped despite respectful 


reviews. Still, if New York resisted the expatriate’s idiosyncratic stagecraft, regional 


theaters have welcomed his desire to do “projects. These days I am interested in 
process, not product.” 

The Idiot, which received its world premiere earlier this year at the Dallas Theater 
Center, represents that kind of long-term commitment to a complex theater piece. 
But dedication to art has its challenges even in the non-commercial arena. “In 
America,” Jurasas says, “everything has to be fast, fast, fast. This kind of project has 
to be done in a very quiet atmosphere; you need the luxury of not rushing things so 
that you can use the company as a collaborator in the full sense of the world. There 
are all kinds of limitations: time, space, money. But it is very exciting to work with 
American actors. They are very enthusiastic, innocent, and open-minded. They 
don’t intellectualize too much — they just do it.” 

- Jurasas may respect his actors’ instincts, but theatergoers are going to need their 
thinking caps. The audience has to reconstruct The Idiot's shattered narrative — 
which puts the director in mind of one of the novel's most celebrated episodes, when 
Prince Myshkin, a saintly fool, knocks over a valuable vase he has been warned to 
steer clear of. “My staging is like the remnants of the broken vase,” he says. “In the 
pieces you can see flashes of what is going on around the main characters, bits of the 
original storyline. So the audience is challenged to put the fragments together, to 
become active and imaginative, to become aware of their subconscious, as well as of 
Dostoyevsky’s.” 
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sexually consumed, pronounced hers “a 

face that pleads for boundless com- 
passion”; that Rogozhin later tried to buy 
Nastasya while Myshkin tried to purify 
her; that she ran away from both men, 
the one because she both feared and 
embraced him as her destiny, the other 
because she feared debasing him (and 
indeed tried to marry him to the virginal 
Aglaya); and that Nastasya finally ran off 
with Rogozhin, as if willfully off a cliff. 
Rogozhin, for his part, confesses not to 
her murder but to “loving her to the 
point of death” — a technicality F. Lee 
Bailey might embrace. 

But however much Jurasas has pared 
and jumbled the novel, he has culled 
from it a remarkably visceral meditation 
on religiosity and obsession. Myshkin, 
the “holy fool” seldom without his 
candle, feels not lust but an all-encom- 
passing pity that sets him apart. 
Rogozhin, who “dwells in darkness,” is 
the manic obsessive. He both loves and 
hates Nastasya, who mocks him, suffers 
him, defies him, and uses him as human 
Mazola in her own mad orgy of self- 
abasement. Here all these feelings, 
whipped to a symbolistic froth, find their 
way into a bold, rigidly choreographed 
body language that’s more eloquent, and 
more insistent, than the characters’ 
sometimes stunted, sometimes stilted 
words. 

Jurasas’s theater piece (which takes off 
from a play by Algirdas Landsbergis) 
may not be a literal translation of the 
Russian novel, but it’s steeped to the 
Slavic gills in Eastern European theatrics. 
Not since Grotowski went flaky and 
serious theater went self-reflexive have I 
seen so intense and relentless a beating 
of the avant-garde drum. Jurasas in 
rehearsal is, by most accounts, a cross 
between Zorba and the Lou Gossett 
character in An Officer and a Gentleman: 
very passionate, very demanding. And 
under his tutelage, the Trinity ensemble 
achieves a discipline and physicality that 


RINITY REPERTORY COMPANY 


is more impressive than its 4 la carte 
performances — among which Timothy 
Crowe’s, as a slow-simmering brute of a 
Rogozhin, both taunted and tortured, his 
dead-blue eyes seemingly fixed in their 
sockets, dominates. 

Added to the unremitting concentra- 
tion of the performers — who pump 
Jurasas’s Dostoyevskian analogue full of 
a sort of disembodied ferocity (often all 
that shows of them are advancing and 
retreating limbs) — is a jarring sound 
design that ping-pongs among tarantella, 
dirge, and weeping violins, and an 
effective set design by Alexander Okun, 
as cluttered with old junk and suggestion 
as any subconscious. The result is a 
unified if particularized vision, in which 
every expressionistic detail seems part of 
a careful if non-linear plan. Nastasya, 
terrified of Rogozhin, has premonitions 
of “a dead man beneath the floorboards” 
of his lair. Later we see Rogozhin indeed 
ripping up the floorboards and shoveling 
dirt, only to unearth not a corpse but the 
copy of Holbein’s “Christ in the Tomb” 
that he and Myshkin agree has the power 
to make men lose their faith. This 
discussion occurs, in the book, when 
Myshkin first visits Rogozhin at his 
home; here, raised to a frenzy and 


Patricia McGuire and Anne Scurria: rigorous rather than bravura acting 


~fbpenees to the murder of Nastasya, | it 


e apex of the theater piece. 

we; Shea’s Prince Myshkin, looking 
beatific, stumbles into the hole with the 
painting, an indistinguishable smear on a 
plank. He speaks of the “dark, insolent, 
and senseless power to which everything 
else is subordinated”: that of death. 
Rogozhin, behind him, raises his arms as 
if crucified: hey, which one’s the Christ 
figure? There follows the exchange of 
crosses (Myshkin’s tin-for Rogozhin’s 
gold), a fierce kiss on the mouth. Despite 
Rogozhin’s wholesale, wrenching rejec- 
tion of God, the two protagonists, 
opposing sides of human nature, seem to 
have made peace. Spent, they are “two 
monks dreaming of a beautiful woman.” 
That is, until retribution, both Kafka- 
esque and apocalyptic, comes with the 
daylight — in a stunning, deafening 
crescendo of theatrics that would seem to 


plunge Rogozhin hellward as Myshkin 


prays: deliver us from evil. 

Never mind that in the book Rogozhin 
gets sent to Siberia and Myshkin back to 
his Swiss asylum, never to recover. Here 
the soul has split apart (as does the floor), 
a bell as big as Mother Russia tolling 
death and deliverance. 

It is to Trinity Rep’s credit that the 
troupe has adapted so productively (if 
not happily, as backstage rumor has it) to 
Jurasas’s sensibility and demands. This 
Idiot, for all its extremes of emotion, calls 
for rigorous rather than bravura acting, 
and the ensemble has truly laid down 
before the concept, which incorporates 
musical and visual, as well as thematic, 
motifs. 

Jurasas has said of the music that it 
should work “like a duet with the actors’ 
voices,” and indeed, under Chris Turn- 
er's direction, the play's erratic in- 
strumental underpinnings — everything 
from clangs and creaks to violins and 
French horn — form an effective, at- 
mospheric subtext. Both set designer 
Okun and lighting designer John F. 


Custer have responded to the director's 
desire for darkness, light, murk, and tex- 
ture. And there are some wonderful (if 
only occasional) touches of whimsy, 
such as the tray of fixed, stacked wine 
glasses that hurtles its way into the 
midst of Nastasya Filipovna’s birthday 

party, like a weapon loosed by the 
Phantom of the 

As Myshkin, Ed Shea is appropriately 
dreamy and demurring — however the 
divine spark eludes him. The talented 
Patricia McGuire, if lacking Nastasya 


- Filipovna’s dazzle, manages the role in a 


manner almost dancerly. And though 
Keith Jochim is stock-villainous as Tot- 
sky (especially when, having pro- 
nounced his ward a woman, he has to 
throw himself onto one of the doll-like 


symbols of her girlhood like the boogey- 


man about to deflower Raggedy Ann), 
Anne Scurria brings a nervous realism to 
Aglaya. As for the undulating, multi- 
purpose, and oft-faceless troupers — 
David PB Stephens, Frederick Sullivan 
Jr., Doug Cooney, Suzette Hutchinson, 
and Paula Parente — who waft and pop 
from imagination’s crannies, they bring 
to their work an old-time avant-garde 
seriousness that is the director's boon 
and The Idiot's delight. 


Plumbing the depths of both comedy and despair 


Lil, meet again 
The po for intelligent life goes on 


by Robin Dougherty — 


n the poster for Lily Tomlin’s 
O one-woman show The Search 

for Signs of Intelligent Life in the 
Universe, the elfin-faced comedienne is 
beaming amid the cosmos, her mouth 
wide open, as though countless voices 
were trying to get out. Which, in the 
course of the play, is just what happens. 
With her myriad characters inhabiting 
her body — from Agnus Angst, the 15- 
year-old punk whose hero is G. Gordon 
Liddy, to Trudy the bag lady, who acts 
as tour guide for visiting space aliens — 
Tomlin is America talking. The mouth 
that launched a thousand monologues 
returns to Boston this week for a four- 
week run of the show (written by long- 
time collaborator Jane Wagner), which 
tried out here in 1985, just prior to its 
Broadway success (including the New 
York Drama Desk Award and a best- 
actress Tony for Tomlin). 

According to Tomlin, who's speaking 
on a car phone en route from the Los 
Angeles airport (she’s just flown in for an 
appearance at the Academy Awards 
ceremony), the show is essentially the 
same work audiences saw almost four 
years ago. “It’s been changed some- 
what,” she says, “but only in subtle 
ways, by way of refinement. Hopefully 
it’s gotten better, more compressed.” 
And although the characters are as we 
left them (Agnus hasn’t gotten any older, 
nor the space aliens any wiser to life on 
earth), Tomlin says that after living with 
them all these years, “in my mind certain 
holes are filled in, connections that 
maybe you don’t perceive at first.” 

Comprising a host of Tomlin personas 
— some who existed in earlier mono- 
logues (Lud and Marie, Judith Beasley), 
some who were created expressly for this 
work, and many of whom seem to know 
one another — Search is not so much 
monologues strung together into a per- 
formance piece as it is an intact play. Still, 
it’s a workout for Tomlin’s chameleonic 
talents as, with minimal props and 
costume changes, she lets one character 
after another inhabit her body and rant. 
The piece has plumbed the depths of 
both comedy and despair for four years 
now, but Tomlin’s not winded in the 
least. 

“The material's still challenging me, 
you know. I’m still working on it,” she 
says, “still trying to make it as good as it 
could be. It’s a difficult show to do, both 
emotionally and physically. But I’m not 
burned out, that’s for sure.” In fact, she 
adds, doing the same show seven times a 
week leads to unexpected gains. “When 
you're doing a piece of work that you're 
personally connected to, it’s exciting 
because you're able to constantly perfect 
it. And that’s the nature of theater — that 
every night you think you're going to 
surpass what you've done before. It’s like 
the first day every time.” 

Tomlin’s perfectionism will come as no 
surprise to anyone who saw the 1987 
documentary Lily Tomlin: The Film 
Behind the Show, which revealed some 


of the rigorous refining of material that 
she and Wagner went through before the 
show got to Broadway. Made by British 
filmmakers Nicholas Broomfield and 
Joan Churchill, the film angered Tomlin 
(who unsuccessfully sued the film- 
makers) because she felt the team had 
violated the spirit of the project, produc- 
ing more a concert film than a backstage 


process film. She’s reluctant to talk about _ 


the bitterness the documentary aroused 
but does reveal (without naming a 
director) that plans are in the works for 
her own film of Search while it’s in 
Boston. “We're trying, but we're not sure 
if it's going to work out or not.” The idea, 
she explains, is not to produce a work for 
theatrical release but “to have a record of 
the show.” 

“If the filming goes as planned, Boston 
will be the last city on Tomlin’s tour, thus 
freeing her up to work on other projects. 
One endeavor is a new work by Jane 
Wagner, in which Tomlin may or may 
not be involved. “She’s written a play. 
But it’s not for me — it's got five 
characters. Although,” she adds, “we 
might workshop it in Boston. I might do a 
reading.” What makes the actress wax 
even more enthusiastic is the work 
already underway on an animated tele- 
vision special featuring Edith Ann, 
Tomlin’s brat naif who holds forth from 
her oversized rocking chair. 

Written by Wagner and slated to 
appear sometime next spring, the special 
will feature the work of the husband- 
and-wife team of Canadian animators 
Alison Snowden and David Fine. 
“They’re just really great. We'd been 
trying for a couple of years to find 
somebody.” She’s quite charmed by their 
interpretation of Edith Ann. “We did a 
test — a whole finished little film of it — 
and it’s just so adorable. You kinda go 
crazy to see Edith in another form, sorta 
living, you know, and these kids [the 
animators] are so good, so kinda . . . con- 
necting with what she can be physi- 
cally.” 

While Edith Ann makes her way back 
to the small screen, her real-life embodi- 
ment has got a few film projects of her 
own. “Jane and I are developing a movie 
about a group of tough Brooklyn high- 
school girlfriends that reunites after 25 
years.” Yet another film project in the 
works has a more Tomlinesque ring — 
it's “a multiple-personality movie for 
me, loosely based on The Three Faces of 
Eve.” 

Though it’s a serious movie, and a 
departure from her recent dueling-twins 
vehicle, Big Business, Tomlin says of her 
research on the project, “the people who 
are multiple would tell you there’s a 
great deal of humor, too. Somehow it 
was sorta terrific, because there was a 
connection between me having all these 
people that I was trying to put into my 
body and they having all these people 
they’re trying to get out. They're sorta 
fascinated that I don’t have any social 
problems around it.” Oo 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


ate one evening in the waning days 

of the Women in Theatre Festival 

‘89, a curly-headed, unassuming- 
looking woman named Jane Goldberg 
tapped onto the stage, set her feet a- 
shuffle, and announced, “People think 
that tap dancers are happy. Happy 
people, happy feet. Well, let me tell you, 
I’ve been tap dancing for 15 years and I’m 
still ” 


I cracked up. Here was this irreverent 


Jewish stand-up comic in kelly-green tap 
shoes throwing a wrench into a festival 
thus far heavy on solemnity. Sure, 
Goldberg made her share of despairing 
comments too, but lacking the obscure, 
expressionistic feel of many festival 
offerings, her act was extremely ac- 
cessible — she came off like a cross 
between a frumpy” Bette Midler and 
Woody Allen after a sex-change opera- 
tion. The other performers in Women on 
Tap! were no less appealing, especially 
black grande dame Harriet Browne in 
sparkly sequins, cutting loose with a 
gentle soft-shoe shuffle, and wacko 
accompanist Amy Duncan sporting a 
purple velour jumpsuit and a wicked set 
of percussion sticks. The New York 
tapsters, all pioneers in the movement to 
keep tap — and women’s contribution to 
tap — alive, presented a show bubbling 
with energy and caprice. ; 

Women on Tap! was a turning point in 
my festival-going experience. As the final 
weekend drew to a close, things got 
zanier and zanier; Boston’s month-long 
celebration of women’s theater began to 
make sense to me as a truly fresh and 
explorative amalgam of multi-cultural, 
multi-disciplinary events. According to 
festival organizers, who understandably 
kept expressing dismay at the current 
threat to the Massachusetts arts budget, 
the annual Women in Theater Festival is 
committed to a vision of the arts as a way 
to expand cross-cultural communications 
and awareness.. Indeed, though this 
year’s festival offered perhaps fewer 
performances by international com- 
panies than in a better-funded world 
would be ideal, it did showcase women 
of color, old women, lesbians, hookers, 
the disenfranchised, and the downright 
eccentric. 

Even the overly ambiguous acts often 
provided a welcome dose of cerebral 
and/or aesthetic inquiry: amid the free- 
wheeling line-up of the festival, now in 
its fifth year. For example, when danger 
Paula Josa-Jones, unleashed her. solo 
performance Branch, a meditative piece 
in which she transforms her willowy self 
into a tree, I found myself fixating on the 
beauty of Josa-Jones’s sinewy, weirdly 
tree-like back. And when lead actor Jane 
Fisch of Deborah Fortson’s Her Dream 
Kitchen frolicked in a flood of pseudo- 
vomit, I appreciated her humorously 
sensual glides through the gamy muck. 
Really, I can obsess on women’s bodies 
as much as the next voyeur. And what 
with clothes being shed right and left, 
there were plenty of opportunities during 
the festival to contemplate the cul- 
tural/political meaning of how women’s 
bodies (and lives) are represented in 
theater and other arts. 

Unlike your garden-variety bare 
breasts, which are intended to titillate 
male viewers, sell product, and locate 
women as objects of desire, the breasts 
revealed on these festival stages sug- 


Stages woman 
A theater festival that’s festive 


by Elizabeth Pincus 


Jane Goldberg: depressed? 


gested more complicated, self-referential, 
or satiric meanings. Josa-Jones’s exposing 
dance conveyed a woman’s vulnerability 
in the face of a hostile world, both 
natural and “man’-made. Similarly, 
dancer Miryam Moutillet, of Montreal’s 
La La La Human Steps, probed the 
destinies of women characters from 
literature, silent movies, brothels, and 
domestic life in her precise, highly 
theatrical pieces. Her exaggerated move- 
ments in heels and scanty 
burlesque-hall attire challenged the 
viewer to ponder the oft-times doomed, 
* infantilized roles of women. 

But the real blow-out in the porno- 
graphy/sexuality/women-as-objects im- 
broglio came during the scathingly funny 


see you in Purgatory. 


Paula Josa-Jones: a willowy tree 


production of Little Women — The 
Tragedy, by the Split Britches Company. 
Playing caricatures of a preacher, a femi- 
nist, and a strumpet (as interpreted by 
the March sisters of Louisa May Alcott 
fame), the New York troupe of Deborah 
Margolin, Peggy Shaw, and Lois Weaver 
brought down the house with madcap 
antics skewering everything from Vic- 
torian morality to 1980s morality to the 
whole notion of a morality based on 
sexual practices (and the concomitant 
subordination of women). In the pro- 
cess, the actors performed a striptease in 
reverse, turned the invasive eye of a 
camera on the audience, and belted out 
a hilarious theme song, “I Know You're 


Hoping When You're Dead You're 


Dead.” (Well not if the Split Britches gals 
will be my best friends in Purgatory.) 

It seems all the baring of the bodies, 
and the attendant exploration of how 
patriarchal culture perceives women as 
“other,” was tied to a broader festival 
theme: that of women as outsiders. In 
fact, many of the stage sets consisted of 
spare interiors dotted with windows, 
symbolizing both the exclusion of 
women from worldly matters and the 
alternative of an inner life, both literal 
and figurative. But the tenuous security 
of such shelters was also broached; in an 
odd coincidence, both plays presented by 
troupes from outside the US were two- 
woman shows about homelessness and 


poverty. 

The better of the two was Fallen Angel 
& Devil Concubine, by Jamaica's 
Groundwork Theatre Company, which 


‘tackled the race and class dynamics that 
evolve between two old vagrant women, | 


one black, one white, who find them- 
selves holed up in an abandoned man- 
sion. Not only did the play delve with 
subtle brilliance into the shifting power 
struggle between the characters, but it 
presented much of the dialogue in 
Jamaican dialect, a patois of African 
languages, English, and archaic tongues. 
The effect was both jarring and melodic, 
from my English-speaking perspective, 
and lent a broader understanding of how 
language, along with race and class 
hierarchies, can serve to perpetuate 
oppression. 

Lilly and May; by Australian play- 
wright/performer Patricia Cornelius, 
also explored the tug-of-war of love and 
animosity between two indigent women, 
this time on the streets of Melbourne. 
Like Fallen Angel, this play provided a 
stripped-bare glimpse into poverty, 
especially as it affects women perhaps 
already ostracized for being a little 
crazy/rebellious. The humor was broad, 
even borderline slapstick — an attempt 
to explode myths about homelessness by 
at times playing stereotypes to the hilt. In 
fact, what comedy there was, across the 
board, was so markedly vaudevillean 
that I thought the whole festival could 
have been subtitled “Women on the 
Verge of a Nervous Breakdown” — but. 
presented here from a woman-identified 
perspective, with the hope of reclaiming 
“crazy” as a definition of woman's 


staged readings, a scattershot (if interest- 
ing) visual art show, song and dance, and 
a rousing performance of African, Latin 
American, and Caribbean music by the 
renowned Women of the Calabash. The 
notion of women-as-outsiders was 
evidenced in many of the events, though 
the strength to be found in resistance and 
community was also explored. Both the 
first and last days of the festival exhibited 
the power of such defiance, with a film 
about writer Alice Walker, Visions of the 
Spirit, by black filmmaker Elena Feather- 
stone, and a reprise performance of the 
popular lesbian play Last Summer at 
Bluefish Cove, which was recently pro- 
duced by Triangle Theater Company. As 
the saying goes, when. you strike the 
woman, you strike the rock. Or, in the 
case of Split Britches, when you strike 
the woman with the rock (a huge styro- 
foam boulder), all hell breaks loose. 0 


DREAMING WITH AN AIDS PA- 
TIENT, adapted and directed by Jon 
Lipsky from a book by Robert Bosnak. 
Set and lighting designed by Eric 
Levenson. With Diego Arciniegas, 
Matthew Frederick, Marshall Hughes, 
Kathleen Patrick, Margaret Simpson, 
and David Zoffoli. At Counterpoint 
Theater, Fridays and Saturdays 


through April 15. 


ike most theatrical missives from 
L the unconscious, Dreaming with 
an AIDS Patient might be better 
directed at an analyst than an audience. 
Playwright Jon Lipsky’s sensitively writ- 
ten and performed chamber piece isn’t 
psychologically deranged or overly con- 
fessional — it’s just clinically obscure. 
The cavalcade of disturbing surrealistic 
images, which were taken from a book 
by Jungian therapist Robert Bosnak, are 
haunting evocations of the inner life of a 
young man afflicted with AIDS. And 
certainly the oblique, lyrical approach is 
more powerful than the standard 
docudrama or polemic at conveying the 
tumultuous feelings of someone with the 
disease. But for all the eerie emotional 
power of the dreams re-created, you wish 
there were an armchair Freudian in the 


Freudian sleep 
The interpretation of Dreaming 


by Bill Marx 


house. When every image is a potential 
symbol, the infinite is the limit. And it’s 
Dreaming’s pervasive ambiguity that 
accounts for both its pull and its vapor- 
ousness. 

In all likelihood, this will prove an 
ongoing problem of Counterpoint’s 
Dream Café project, of which Lipsky’s 
play is the first serving. The talented 
writer's program notes assure.us that 
dreams “represent an intimate kind of 

ic language which is common to us 
all.” But the truth is that everybody may 
not be as fascinated by your sub- 
conscious fantasies as you are; just see 
how fast a room clears when you launch 
into a lengthy reminiscence of your last 
nightmare. Let's face it, you pay a 
psychologist to listen to your nocturnal 
visions. Can you reasonably expect 
anyone to fork over money to see them 
acted out? 

Well, Lipsky provides at least part of 


the answer by giving actor David Zoffoli 
an opportunity to do a wonderfully sly 
take on split personality. His miraculous 
double performance as Christopher, the 
dreamer spinning out his visions, and 
Robert, the shrink who listens, anchors 
the play’s exploration of the mind in agile 
physicality. Zoffoli’s soft drawling voice 
and rubbery movements dexterously 
evoke Chris's steamy remembrances of 
trysts past, as well as the slightly 
repressed airs of the understanding 
therapist. Moreover, the duality of talker 
and listener becomes emblematic of the 
duality of self; perhaps Lipsky is contrast- 
ing Robert's dazed Ego to Chris’s com- 
bination of Id and Superego, Eros and 
Thanos. The author misses a 
dramaturgical opportunity by not having 
a confrontation between doctor and 
patient (like most dream plays, this 
talkathon could just as well be a radio 
drama), but Zoffoli functions nonetheless 


as a fine one-man odd couple. 

Darting around Zoffoli, who spends 
much too much time standing at a 
lectern, is a sort of dreamland chorus, 
and it’s a credit to its performers, who 
include Boston stalwarts _ Diego 
Arciniegas and Kathleen Patrick, that 
they manage to shuffle around holding 
allegorical objects, doing symbolic 
bumps and grinds, and delivering free- 
floating imitations (Marilyn Monroe, for 
example) without becoming precious or 
pretentious. These wispy activators don’t 
ruin the enchanting dreams either, which 
jump from quests involving male lovers 
and mysterious female figures to 
primordial encounters with frog men and 


Much of the i is tantalizing] 
color-coordinated: the black and white 
motif seems to hint at some kind of 
spiritual/Jungian integration of the king- 
doms of light and darkness. It’s an in- 
terpretation that the play seems to en- 
courage: Chris leaves a life of gay prom- 
iscuity for the cloth, studying for the 
priesthood up until his death. But that 
conjecture is about as far as you feel 
safe in going, since Robert, a typical 
shrink, keeps his mouth shut. Ultimately, 

Continued on page 18 
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“GYORGY .KEPES: PHOTO 
1930-1968.” At Polaroid’s 
Kennedy Gallery, until April 22. 


“GYORGY KEPES: PAINTINGS, 
1952-1989.” At the Alpha Gallery, until 


April 5. 


ow is the time to celebrate 

Gyorgy Kepes, his life and work. 

Born in 1906 in Hungary, he is 
among the. last of those European 
modernists who sought to transform 
society through art. In those heady days 
between the wars, when it seemed that 
Utopia was just around the corner, he 
was at the heart of the Central European 
avant-garde. 

In 1930, Kepes left Budapest to join 
Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy in Berlin, where 
they collaborated on film, opera, abstract. 
photography, and, in general, pushing 
art to its roots and its limits. In 1937, he 
moved to Chicago to set up a “Light 
Department” (film, photography, ex- 
perimental media) for the New Bauhaus 
that Moholy-Nagy had recently estab- 
lished there, and he was thus among the 
wave of European refugees who brought 
advanced aesthetic ideas to America. In 
1945, he moved to Cambridge, after MIT 
invited him to develop a visual-arts 
curriculum for its School of Architecture. 
He has remained here ever since. 

Kepes’s mind and hand have been on 
public display throughout his Cambridge 
residence. In 1950, he created a dazzling 
~1-foot-long neon logo for Radio Shack, 
thus announcing a brave new world of 
art and technology to a city whose 
aesthetic hats were still inherited. And in 
the ‘80s he created the curved wall of 
blue back-lit glass with red stripe that 
focuses and activates the cavernous 
Harvard Square MBTA Station. In be- 
tween he designed exhibitions, taught, 
wrote, instituted experimental programs, 
and exhibited his own photographs and 
paintings. He seems to have known 
everyone and done everything, and his 
biography and bibliography are long and 
impressive. 

Still, he hasn’t been celebrated to the 
degree his work deserves. And in the 
past decade, as the Boston art world has 
convulsively moved to integrate itself 
into the international mainstream, his 
achievements have been marginalized in 
the local consciousness — a bitter irony, 
since Kepes was one of the lone voices 
speaking the language of advanced 
aesthetics here for long decades. Of 
course, the kind of visionary modernism 
he espouses is out of fashion today. Its 
Bauhausian belief that by reducing per- 
ception to its basics, we can see clearly 
the underlying structures and forces of 
experience and thus correct society's 
imperfections — this now seems hope- 
lessly utopian. 

A full account of Kepes’s career would 
have to take in his writing, his teaching, 


Utopia revisited 
The avant-garde of Gyorgy Kepes 


by David Bonetti 


Gyorgy Kepes: optician’s sign (1937) 


theory, and his environmental 


sculpture. But with two complementary 
retrospective exhibitions of his paintings 
and photographs, we can now.review his 


accomplishments in those media. Let's — 


start with the photographs: they exhibit a 
fuller range ofhis multifarious interests, 
and to my eye they seem his major 
achievement. 

The Kennedy exhibition opens with a 
1930 self-portrait of the 24-year-old 
artist. (Like many of the older prints, it 
was reprinted in the mid ‘80s by local 
dealer Brent Sikkema with the coopera- 
tion of the artist.) Kepes looks straight at 
the camera and the viewer, his eyes open 
wide. A plane cutting across the fore- 
ground at a constructivist angle covers 


the lower half of his face, emphasizing 
his unblinking right eye. Above him, 


* mounted on a splay-legged tripod, is a 


camera, and above that light pours into 
his studio through a skylight. In short, 
three of his central, overlapping themes: 
the eye, the individual seat of vision; the 
camera, the mechanical eye of the 
modern age; and light, the medium of 
vision itself. 

Eyes reappear as a trope. In 1937, in 
Chicago, he photographed a sign for an 


_ optician’s shop — a pair of glasses with 


unblinking eyes painted on the giant 
lenses. It’s perhaps the straightest photo- 
graph he ever took, yet it captures the 
surrealism of everyday life. And in 
Mirrored Eyes (1940) he photographed 


an eye drawn in charcoal surrounded by 
standing mirrors that reflect the eyes in 
an unending pattern of funhouse voy- 
eurism. 


The camera itself doesn’t reappear 
explicitly as an image, but its presence is 
implicit as the a iate means of 
making images in a technological age. 
(Kepes gave up painting in the late ‘20s, 
as too “anemic” a medium to make 
political and social statements.) His most 
experimental photographs are executed 
without the camera. Kepes was a pioneer 
maker of photograms, or light drawings, 
in which objects placed on photo- 
sensitive paper leave their traces when 
exposed to light. In the photogram, light 
becomes the means as well as the subject 
of his work. 

Kepes’s entire career has been devoted 
to re-establishing the connections be- 
tween art and science that existed 
naturally in the Renaissance but which 
were sundered by the separate art and 
science revolutions of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. He employs the objects of 
everyday life in his photograms and in 
the abstract photographs he takes with a 
camera. Solid glass rods, crossword 


Art 


puzzles, newspapers and prints, common 
pins, rulers and slide rules, draftsmen’s 
compasses, unspiraling coils of watches 
and clocks, paper printed in Braille, 
computer circuitry, prisms, mirrors, 
metal screening, roses, leaves, peacock 


~ feathers, his wife Juliet, eggs, a bird’s 


nest, a piece of bread, a yellow pansy, 
clear glass marbles, geodes, precious 
stones. 

The process has undergone little 
change over the years. On the end of the 
first wall of pictures is a group of three 
photograms from 1939-’40, in which the 
artist has used geometric forms — here 
paper cones — in an attempt to make 
mathematical laws visible. On the op- 
posite wall are 20-by-24-inch color 
Polaroid prints from 1987 in which he 
has manipulated the same forms, follow- 
ed the same processes, with the same 
unblinking scrutiny. The product is 
different only because the technology 
has changed. Kepes the artist-scientist 
has the same abiding project: the revel- 
ation of truth. 

In 1951, Kepes returned to painting in 
an attempt to make whole his life in art, 
to balance the public with the personal, 
the objective-scientific with the expres- 
sive. Still, the same concerns are evident. 
Light remains an overriding theme, a 
metaphor for vision itself. In Blaze 
Brocade, the composition is grounded in 
a geometric structure — a circle in- 
scribed on a pattern of parallel hori- 
zontal lines. The ground is a deep 

Continued on page 23 


called the Modern Arts Ball, 

Salvador Dali traveled by train 
from New York, dressed as a lobster, to 
attend. 

Last year, Boston Woman magazine 
dubbed the attendees “the best-looking 
Crowd” in Boston. 

This -year, the Institute of Contem- 

Art's ‘annual Spring Benefit — 
called Celebration Boston. — will be 
held Friday, April 7, at’ Citi, 15 Lans- 
downe Street; from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

The high point of the evening — apart 
from high-velocity socializing and danc- 
ing — will be a silent auction that offers 
you the opportunity to have your 
portrait done by William Wegman. 

Wegman has achieved international 
acclaim for his 20-by-24-inch Polaroid 
photographic works, many of which 

‘feature the late Man Ray (the 
Weimaraner whom the Village Voice 
named as Dog of the Year back in 1982) 
and Fay Ray (Wegman’s most current 
collaborator, also a Weimaraner). 

Wegman: will execute the portrait 
using the Museum of Fine Arts’ life-size- 
format (three-by-six-foot) Polaroid cam- 
era. It will be his first use of that format. 
For serious collectors of contemporary 
art, this is a unique opportunity. 

Trained as a painter, Wegman was 
one of the leading conceptual artists of 
the late ‘60s and ‘70s. His early ex- 
perimental black-and-white videotapes 


B ack in the 1930s, when it was 


Shades of Salvador? 


The ICA and Citi celebrate Boston 


were considered groundbreaking; his 
drawings are noted for their witty puns 
and multiple meanings. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of 
Wegman’s work is its accessibility. He 
explains that he “had a revelation in the 
‘60s — don’t work over your own 
head. ... It’s exciting when your own 
parents like your work.” 

The ICA will also host.a raffle for a 
trip to two of California’s finest resorts, 
Santa Barbara and Newport Beach. 
Benefactors ($400 donors — sorry, sold 
out already) will. receive a_limited- 
edition photo print created especially for 
the ICA by Annette Lemieux. Lemieux’s 
work has been exhibited nationally and 
internationally, most recently in the 
Boston/Diisseldorf Binational. 

Guests will sport nightclub funk or 
formal, black-tie best. 

Tickets.for Celebration Boston are $40 
in advance and $50 at the door ($25 of 
which is tax deductible). 

Sponsors donate $150 for two tickets 
to the party and the opportunity to 
sponsor a local artist's attendance at 
Celebration Boston ($120 per ticket is 
tax-deductible). 

Patrons organize seven friends and 
pay $280. Patrons receive seven tickets, 
plus one complimentary ticket for the 
host ($25 per ticket or $175 is tax- 
deductible). 

For further informations 
tickets, call 


YORK 
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hen Lyle Lovett, identified 

more often than not as a 

country performer, came on 
stage a couple weeks ago at the Berklee 
Performance Center with an eight-piece 
back-up that included three saxophones 
but no fiddle or pedal steel, you had to. 
raise an eyebrow. And when this Large 
Band, as he calls it, performs not only 
updated Western Swing but outright 
blues, R&B, and a version of “The Blues 
Walk” by sainted jazz trumpeter Clifford 
Brown, you have to wonder what the hell 
is going on. What kind of country music 
is this? 

You could say that Lovett is merely 
reflecting his background in Texas, 
where musical pathways have more 
intersections than a double-cloverleaf 
highway. But the nub of the matter is that 
for Lovett, with his heavily self-aware 
and ironic manner, country is simply 
another stylistic choice, an optional 
outlet for his songwriting. Calling your- 
self country carries less imperative to 
embody a community, a rural and 
Southern way of life, than ever before. 

* * 

One bonus of this end of country 
music as a way of life and culture is that 
the music’s story has a new sense of 
closure — you can get a handle on it as a 
whole. Maybe that’s why there’s a 
certain finality to the latest coffee-table 
illustrated history Country: The Music 


Music 


and the Musicians (Abbeville 
Press/Country Music Foundation, 595 
pages, $65). The book assumes a fresh 
remove and maturity in its readership: 
the vast unsentimental array of portraits 
and photo-chronicles suggests a proud 
documentary, not a concert souvenir or a 
family picture book. The illustrations, a 
lively blend of sizes and color and black- 
and-white, never catch their subjects 
entirely off guard — which is partly to 
say that showing total abandon is not the 
C&W way. 

Country includes 16 essays, by critics, 
historians, and performers, as well as a 
wealth of sidebars. There is only one 
masterpiece: Nolan Porterfield’s “Hey, 
Hey, Tell ‘Em ‘Bout Us: Jimmie Rodgers 
Visits the Carter Family” sweeps you into 
the most distant and elusive era of 
country recording with consummate 
grace. Yet the hodgepodge of viewpoints. 
offers some of the unpretentious whoop 
of country voices themselves. 

Bill Ivey’s “The Bottom Line: Business 
Practices That Shaped Country Music” 
covers the most woefully underexamined 
aspect of the music. Expertly  ir- 

ible Nick Tosches serves up a 
passel of his mordant lines in a eulogy for 


honky-tonk (“Hank’s music — Hank 


himself, really — was a mixture of 
whiskey, lamb’s blood, and grave dirt’). 
Even the silliest (Alanna Nash on life on 
the road) and most debatable (Douglas 
Green's yoking of singing cowboys and 
Western Swing) forays have their mo- 
ments — though quotations from per- 
formers carry most of the insights in 
Nash’s essay. 

In short, Country has enough heft to 
become part of the Big Three of country 
tomes. The established others are Bill C. 
Malone’s Country Music U.S.A. — schol- 
arly, authoritative, encyclopedic — and 
John Morthland’s The Best of Country 
Music — informed by pop, and con- 
sumer-friendly, with welcome swatches 
of irreverent wit. 

The written word will fill in the curious 
about the country music that came before 
the country music before country was 
cool: that is, string bands. But the finest 
description is no substitute for listening. 
Fortunately, there are more reissues than 
ever of the pre-WW2 modes that rep- 
resent the foundations of Western Swing, 
bluegrass, and honky-tonk. 

Those looking for a rara avis hybrid to 
impress country connoisseurs should 
seek out the recent reissue of the 
Hackberry Ramblers’ Early Recordings 
1935-1948 (Old Timey). This quartet from 
Louisiana offered a blend as far out as 
anything by Lovett but here strictly a 
reflection of geography and the times. 
On high-stepping tracks like “Oh 
Josephine, Ma Josephine” the Ramblers 
suggest a scaled-down Bob Wills band 
doing Western Swing with Cajun vocals, 
complete with 2/4 (which Willis 
lifted from Dixieland to begin with) and 
the “ahh-haa!” 


a bit clug 


BRHARRET/HIGHTONE RECORDS 


MARK MORELLI 


Lovett leave 
The end of an era in C&W 


by Milo Miles 


Hackberry Ramblers sides radiate a 
faded, dignified sweetness. 

Those who want old but less special- 
ized country can get a bargain with two 
new anthologies compiled by critic Billy 
Altman from the vaults of RCA: Ragged 
But Right: Great Country String Bands of 
the 1930s and Are You from Dixie? Great 
Country Brother Teams of the 1930s. 
Most period surveys suffer from the re- 
striction of drawing on the stores of a 
single label. Since RCA was arguably the 


Lyle Lovett: is country just a stylistic choice? 


king of early country recording, this is 
less of a problem here. More worrisome 
is the sense that each album is the start of 
a projected long series, with the goodies 
spread thin over a number of collections. 
There is, for example, lots more top-shelf 


material from Wade Mainer and the . 


Delmore Bros. than a couple of the 
selections that turn up here. 

On balance, though, Ragged But Right 
and Are You from Dixie? are country 
manna, with better sound than you'd 


= 


find on the specialty labels. The un- 
hinged dash of the ensemble work of Gid 
Tanner and His Skillet Lickers (in their 
last sessions) shows how the spirit of the 
Saturday-night barn dance was original- 
ly captured for the paying public (though 
recordings were considered a low-profit 


sidelight in the early days of country). 


The wafting two-part harmonies on Are 
You from Dixie? document the basic 
dual-vocals style that thrives in country 
to this day. Especially if you think it 
started with the Everly Brothers, you 
should go back for a dip in the “Deep 
Elm Blues,” by the Lone Star Cowboys, 
and shiver to the pathos of a mother’s 
plight in the Blue Sky Boys’ “I’m Just 
Here To Get My Baby out of Jail” (the 
sanctity of suffering motherhood is the 
most-abused topic in C&W, but this 
number is a ringing exception). 

(By the way, the so-called brother 
duets — hardly all of whom were related 
— are alive and thriving through Jeff 
Rymes and Randy Weeks of LA’s the 
Lonesome Strangers. At their Johnny D’s 
show a couple weeks ago, the Strangers’ 
version of the Delmore Brothers’ “Lay 
Down My Old Guitar” had the footloose 
momentum of the original, and Rymes 
numbers like “Clementine” and “We 
Used To Fuss” argued that very soon 
Dwight Yoakam is going to have to make 
room for this band on the high ground of 
C&W from SoCal. Their second LP, The 
Lonesome Strangers, on Hightone, car- 
ries a strong recommendation from this 
quarter.) A 

* * * 

Of course, the time-machine effect of 
aged popular music — adjusting your 
ears to enter the past — is not to 
everyone's taste. Rocker and longtime 
country fan Marshall Crenshaw has 
assembled the perfect antidote in Hill- 
billy Music... Thank God! Volume One 
(Bug/Capitol). Not only is the material of 
much more recent vintage (late ‘40s 
through mid ‘50s), but Crenshaw has 
assembled it with a flair rare in country 
anthologies. He’s sought out tunes full of 
the bedrock charms common to_all 
popular songs — non-insipid novelty, 
inveigling licks and choruses, simple, 
expressive ensemble work — rather than 
the syrupy inoffensiveness Nashville too 
often mistakes for pop appeal. 

The crowning kick is side two of the 
double-LP set, featuring Faron Young's 
“Live Fast, Love Hard, Die Young,’ the 
Farmer Boys’ “Yearning Burning Heart,” 
Tennessee Ernie Ford and Ella Mae 
Morse’s “Hog-Tied over You,” Skeets 
McDonald's “You Oughta See Grandma 
Rock,” “Big Bill” Lister's “There's a Tear 
in My Beer” (the very same number that 
through the miracle of electronics Hank 
Williams Jr. is currently singing in trio 
with his father and mother, that famous 
happy nuclear family), and the utterly 
cynical “Johnson to Jones,” by none 
other than the Milo Twins. 

Hillbilly Music ... Thank God! also 
includes two cuts by Buck Owens, who 
has kept his vintage Capitol sides as 
scarce as hen molars for many years. The 


alert folks at the Country Music Foun- 


Continued on page 18 
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e cozy New Englanders can go 

on about the spirituality and lilt 

in Jamaican pop music, but ask 
any of the leading producers and per- 
formers in Kingston, and you'll learn that 
for its participants, reggae is a business, 
and frequently a dangerous one. 

The stories are legendary — the broad 
caricatures and casual violence of The 
Harder They Come brought to life. Duke 
Reid carried a gun and a hand grenade in 
the studio and frequently used the 
former; the underlings of Lee “Scratch” 
Perry and Leslie Kong engaged in hand- 
to-hand battle on behalf of their respec- 
tive employers; producers booby- 
trapped master tapes. Especially in the 
period 1965 to 1975, the years in which 
reggae exploded beyond the island, the 
music and the culture had the gangster- 
associated image that segments of rap 
have now. 

In that atmosphere of fear and excite- 
ment, there were no more effective 
businessmen/performers/ producers 
than those whose work was released on 
England’s Trojan label. Trojan was one 
of the two predominant British labels 
(Chris Blackwell’s Island was the other) 
that imported Jamaican sounds for the 
substantial number of West Indian immi- 
grants who had settled in the land of 
their former colonial masters. At that 
time, records pressed in Jamaica were 
poorly distributed in the US, partly 
because the releases were spread across 
hundreds of different vanity labels that 
collapsed, changed names, or merged 
overnight. For American reggae fans, the 
most direct channel was Trojan imports. 
It still is today. 

The label is no longer actively putting 
out new releases, but there are many 
Trojan reissues from which to choose. 
The Trojan Story, available as two triple- 
LP or double-CD sets, offers 94 of the 
label’s most popular songs, including 
entries by Jimmy Cliff, the Skatalites, the 
Maytals, U Roy, and Gregory Isaacs. The 
first set concentrates on ‘60s ska and rock 
steady was the slowdown of the horn- 
based party music ska); the follow-up is 
all ‘70s reggae. These sets are pricy, but 
they also ease the search for Trojan’s 
pre-eminent recordings — many of 
which can’t be gotten any other way. 

The six volumes of the sporadically 
available Creation Rockers series Trojan 
ptessed in 1979 are diso worth picking 
up. Each volume suffers from the same 
programming conceit, starting with a ska 
classic and going on to then-current 
sides. Yet the bulk is worthwhile and 
heady, and there’s minimal overlap be- 
tween The Trojan Story boxes and Crea- 
tion Rockers. There’s also minimal du- 
plication between them and Trojan’s 
latest repackagings. Particularly the Pro- 
ducer Series, which focuses on the mu- 


_ sic’s colorful studio masters. Those with 


the stamina can now assemble a deep- 
dish Trojan collection. 


* * 

The first generation of big-time Jamai- 
can producers, most notably Duke Reid, 
Prince Buster, Leslie Kong, and Clement 
“Coxsone” Dodd, were mean sons of 
bitches. They kept their hold on acts and 
distributors through extortion and 
harassment. In the mid ‘60s, their 
hegemony began to crumble: as the 
music market expanded, both in Jamaica 
and overseas, there was more room for 
upstarts. Trojan’s Producer Series docu- 
ments and celebrates the period in which 
this change took place and Jamaican pop 
flourished. 

To rock fans, Lee Perry will be the 


most familiar name here. His work 


includes Junior Murvin’s “Police and 
Thieves” and the Clash’s hard-rock 
landmark “Complete Control.” Perry 
(a/k/a “The Upsetter,” ““Scratch”’) started 
as a DJ for Clement Dodd and worked 
briefly under other producers (most not- 
ably Joe Gibbs). Then he dubbed 
himself the Upsetter, formed a label 
called Upsetter; and developed many 
top-rank reggae acts, including Bob Mar- 
ley and the Wailers. Along with fellow 
sound-system DJs like Big Youth and 
Dennis Alcapone, he helped pioneer 
dub, the studio deconstruction of an ex- 
isting song to create something off-cen- 
ter and spacy yet still danceable. When 
Perry left Gibbs, he did so in typically 
outrageous fashion: “People Funny, 
Boy” (available on the first Trojan Story) 
is a direct slap at Gibbs and a defiant 
statement of independence. 

Perry's first major recording, “The 
Upsetter” (big surprise, right?), kicks off 
The Reggae Train: Joe Gibbs and Friends 
1968-1971, the *tled of the 
Producer Series bs was a 


Trojan source 
A listener's guide to reggae re-issues 


by Jimmy Guterman 


Clement Dodd: protégés Lee Perry: the Upsetter 


Beyond the producers 


Ithough Trojan’s Producer Series makes a strong case for the reggae- 

producer as auteur (or at least unchallenged boss), some related recent 

compilations from the label fill out the picture for those fans with deeper 
pockets and more voracious curiosity: 

Blow Mr. Hornsman: Instrumental Reggae 1968-1975. The work ranges from 
workmanlike to mildly inspired; in retrospect, what’s here had a tremendous 
influence on what Dave Wakeling pushed Saxa to do in the English Beat. The prime 
cut is “Death Rides,” written by Joe Gibbs, performed by the Hippy Boys, and 
charging full-speed ahead. 

Dance Crasher: Ska to Rock Steady. This is more important for those musical 
historians who need to hear the heady beat of ska gradually slow down to rock 
steady during the heat wave of the summer of 1966. Best cut: Lord Creator’s 1964 
“Big Bamboo” romantic ska tango/cal , Which dances across genres. 

Junior Byles, Beat Down Babylon: The Upsetter Years. Byles, a full-throated, 
sometimes downright menacing singer, recorded for Joe Gibbs and later Lee Perry. 
This record is all Perry tracks. The quality of the Byles/Perry compositions wavers; 
top of the barrel is the title track, rude-boy bravado, rebel lyrics, dramatic whip 
cracks, an organ bouncing off the bass and drums and shooting Byles between the 


eyes. 

Keep On Coming Through the Door: Jamaican Deejay Music 1969-1973. This 
concentrates on performers that leaped out of the sound systems, like I Roy, U Roy, 
and Alcapone. Some, like Prince Jazzbo, are now primarily producers. Many have 
done more lasting work, yet this is worthy because it offers a fistful of fine dubs 
not available elsewhere and because it underlines the intense, understood rela- 
tionship between sound-system toaster and audience. All are going back to 
Trenchtown; all end up the same. 

Finally, for those who wish to dip into the waters of Trojan’s Producer Series 
without getting soaked by the pr ay of more than a dozen records, the label has 
released a sampler LP, Out of Many, One: Jamaican Music 1962-1975, that 
gathers 18 of the series’s highlights, including Niney’s “Ital Correction” and 
Scotty’s “Skank in Bed.” No performer gets more than one cut; each performance 
will make you want to hear more. . 

(All Trojan Records are available from Roundup Records, 1 Camp Street, Cam- 


bridge 02154.) 
—jG 


gifted studio technician and theoretician. 
His most effective production was Cul- 
ture’s 1976 declamation on imminent 
apocalypse, Two Sevens Clash, but most 
of the 18 cuts on Reggae Train sway with 
similar assurance. Even on his dubs, 
which often lead to kitchen-sink produc- 
tion ideas, Gibbs never lets the melody 
get away. He also had a flair for 
arranging vocal groups like the Versatiles 
(who contribute the smooth, popping 
“Trust the Book” and “Push It In,” which 
is about what you think it’s about). 

Solo vocalists get similarly unen- 
cumbered settings: Ken Parker's “It's 
Alright” and “Only Yesterday” recall 
early RCA-period Sam Cooke. And 
Gibbs's productions offer up a healthy 
dose of craziness. Perry’s “Kimble” is a 
baffiing, hilarious cops-and-robbers 
parable (“You stepped on my toe,” Perry 
squawks, and someone in the back- 
ground screams “Ouch!”), and “Hi- 
jacked,” an instrumental by the Joe 
Gibbs Allstars, makes the unexpected 
trip to Havana sound like tropical fun. 
The best of The Reggae Train, like the 
best reggae, is part of a dialogue. Many of — 
the songs here are answer records (or 
anticipate answer records): on “People 
Grudgeful,” an answer record to Perry’s 
“People Funny, Boy,” Gibbs takes Perry 
to task for leaving him. 

Another Clement Dodd protégé who 
was almost as much of a colorful oddball 
as Perry was Clancy Eccles. Fatty Fatty: 
Clancy Eccles and Friends 1967-1970 
pulls together much of the top-rank work 
from Jamaica’s only socialist big-time 
producer. Dodd was a_ persuasive 
baritone vocalist, as the title track 
reveals; more important, he was a varied, 
resourceful studio stylist. On the 
Dynamites’ instrumental “Phantom,” Ec- 
cles sets organ against guitar, battling 
multiple melodies, then guides them 
toward common ground, uniting them 
against the song’s beat. Eccles’s produc- 
tions were big. Guiding Eric Morris’s 
smooth vocal on “Say What You're 
Saying,” he builds a wall of commenting 
back-up vocals as monolithic as Phil 
Spector’s: the song packs a cumulative 
punch while leaving room for each 
element to speak its piece. 

Harry Mudie also liked a big sound, 
but if Eccles was Trojan’s Phil Spector, 
Let Me Tell You Boy: Harry Mudie and 
Friends argues that Mudie was the label's 
one-man Leiber and Stoller, both as a 
writer and as a producer. His songs were 
grounded in the romanticized everyday, 
and he was the first Jamaican pop-music 
producer to integrate strings. Mudie’s 
flair as a writer outstripped his reach as a 
producer, but at for at least one track he 
nailed down his sound perfectly. Mudie 
used the ominous rude-boy rhythm of 
Dennis Walks’s “The Drifter” for as many 
songs as he could get squeeze it into. The 
tune’s organ dropout and tom-tom 
crashes push the drifter along at a steady, 
buoying pace. The stellar version of the 
song here is “Mudie’s Mood” (credited to 
the Rhythm Rulers), in which strings 
plump up the sound as simply as a horn 
or organ line would. What Mudie did was 
new, but he didn’t mess with the basics 
of the beat, so it worked. 

Another producer who reworked a 
favorite beat until nothing was left to 
explore in it was Winston Holness, a/k/a 
Niney Niney. At Trojan, as at most reg- 
gae labels of the ‘60s and early ‘70s, 
premier beats had ample opportunity to 
prove their mettle: the sprightliest 
rhythms were reincarnated almost daily. 
There are only four or five different 
backing tracks on Blood and Fire: Niney 
and Friends: 1971-1972, but the riff of 
the title track is resilient enough to spark 
four numbers here, including a dub ver- 
sion, “Fire Bunn,” that’s enlivened by 
Big Youth’s chunky toasts. Niney, a 
Rastafarian, was typically infatuated 
with apocalyptic images, and the fire 
and brimstone of the title track (and its 
descendants) was a perfect vehicle for 
his overenunciated admonitions. 

Throughout the album, elemental 
apocalyptic images keep spilling out 
(lambs snuggle up to lions, the wicked 
are wrapped in Jah flames around the 


‘world, etc.). The album ends with a 


politicized “Hiding by the Riverside,” a 
rewrite of the spiritual “Down by the 
Riverside” that progresses into an attack 
on Primé Minister Hugh Shearer. Unlike 
many recording Rastas, Niney displays a 
fine-tuned sense of ironic humor. “Ital 
Correction” is a hilarious discourse on 
Rastafarian eating habits, with organ in- 
terjections that suggest ? and the Mys- 

terians falling off a cliff. 
Already over the cliff is Ba Ba Boom: 
Continued on page 20 
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THE NEW ROCK ON THEBLOCK _ 


 WHERE’S WHAT’S HOT 
THE WEEK OF 3/31/89 


FOP 25 ALBUS 


1) 


2 
4) 
5) 
6) Munkpapa 
7) Green 
8) DEPECHE MODE 101 
9) THE COWBOY JUNKIES The Trinity Sessions 
10) GUADALCANAL DIARY Flip Flop 
11) THE FIXX Calm Animals 
12) THE WONDERSTUFF The Eight Legged Groove 
Machine 
13) ROBYN HITCHCOCK Queen Elvis 
& THE EGYPTIANS 
14) THE PROCLAIMERS Sunshine on Leith 
15) THRASHING DOVES Trouble in the Home : 
16) THE CONNELLS Fun & Games 
17) THE DEAD MILKMEN Beelzebubba 
18) EDIE BRICKELL Shooting Rubberbands 
& THE NEW BOHEMIANS at the Stars 
19) THE ZULUS Down on the Floor 
20) THE BUCK PETS The Buck Pets 
21) HAPPY MONDAYS Bummed 
22) THE NEW MARINES Bonfire 
23) THE SIDEWINDERS Witchdoctor 
24) THE INDIGO GIRLS The Indigo Girls 
25) MOJONIXON& SKIDROPER foot Hog or Die 


TOP SINGLES 


ses 


TOP 30 ALBUS 


geesessens 


BANANARAMA: 
STUDIO CREATIONS 


uilty pleasures are the hardest to justify. 

How many times do you sing some 

mindless ditty all day courtesy of Top 40's 
merciless pounding and, worse, get overheard by 
trend-conscious co-workers or friends and have to 
admit you actually dig said swill? Endlessly 
insistent choruses and synth lines can be tedium 
incarnate, but when they’re irresistibly catchy and 
fresh (hard as hell to come up with), they blow 
doors on everything, because the pleasure they 
induce is so immediate, the equivalent of a hot- 
fudge sundae, empty calories and all. 

Bananarama are the undisputed international 
queens of fluff pop, up there with ABBA, having 
scored seven number-ones in the UK alone this 
decade. Their songs fall into two categories: 
professionally written upbeat love tunes (though 
their hardest-hitting number, “Cruel Summer,” 
downtempo and in a minor key) and HPNR 
remakes of golden oldies like Steam’s “Kiss Him 
Goodbye” (with gender unreversed) and the 
Shocking Blue’s “Venus” (recited with the same 
phonetic pronunciation used in the Dutch group’s 
original). 

Hordes of serio-pseudosophisticates revile 
Bananarama for their virtually soulless delivery 
and monotone phrasing, but that was never a 
problem for the group’s spiritual forerunners. 
Seamlessly produced by the production team of 
Stock, Aiken, and Waterman (who are 
responsible for a sizable number of Brit hits, in- 
cluding the most dreadful act in history, Rick 


. “Macho Man” Astley), Bananarama’s hits are 


bright and sing-along-ish, not unlike (blasphemy 
time) the Supremes or the Shangri-las, who in 
their day were often written off as lightweight 
piffle too. 

Nearly all their worthwhile output is available 
on last year’s Xmas giftie, Bananarama’s Greatest 
Hits (PolyGram). When you consider that hits 
albums are best suited for singles makers, this 
collection is worth every dime; and though I 


he undisputed international queens of fluff pop 


would take exception to including the non-hit 
“Nathan Jones” (“Floy Joy,” also from the Ross- 
less Supremes, would have fit the ‘Ramas better), 
every number is like a dose of nitrous oxide, sheer 
dumbo pleasure to the max. Although the group 
changed personnel late in their career — Siobhan 
Bananarama became Mrs. Dave Stewart and was 
replaced by Jacqui O'Sullivan — their sound 
remained completely unchanged. Consistency is 
its own best friend with these gals, I suppose. 
But every charming and cute quality shrivels 
fast when Bananarama try to become a live 
touring act. Chalk it up to ing-night willies, 
but their recent Citi show truly sucked. Originally 
slated for the Orpheum but moved because of 
“disappointing” advance sales, Bananarama 
clumped out on stage like an amateur-hour 
nightmare, colliding with one another in a series 
of crappy choreographics so reminiscent of ‘Star 
Search” you expected to see Ed McMahon's 
porcine visage at stage side. 
. Backing tapes frequently sputtered to a halt, 


“Teaving the ‘Ramas to — God forbid — ad-lib, 


which was a special brand of torture for everyone 
there. Worse yet, their live warblings were entirely 
off key, rendering their catchy repertoire useless. 
Their back-up singers/dancers were of no help as 
distractions: stereotypical black studs decked out 
in S&M regalia, they were as arrhythmic and tone 
deaf as their bosses. So much for affirmative 
action. 

Top 40 acts don’t pull in the fanatical fans one 
gets at, say, metal shows (which explains the low 
turnout), but the average joes and janes who made 
up the crowd seemed peeved at the total lack of 
pacing. By the fourth song, they weren't making 
any noise at all, dropping the energy level to 
torporous. Even though Bananarama redeemed 
themselves a tad with a surprise cover of Bon 
Jovi’s ‘““You Give Love a Bad Name” to close, it was 
clear the trio should stay safely in the studio, 
where conditions are ever friendly and the hits 
will keep on coming. Even the Tello’s-clad crowd 
didn’t enjoy them at Citi and, we hope, at $18.50 a 


head, won't get fooled again. 
— Johnny Angel 


SANSON: 
POP AGAINST JIHAD 


ution coincides with the Ayatollah Kho- 

meini’s call to murder Salman Rushdie. 
How appropriate and, as Paris singer Véronique 
Sanson has found out, how timely. A veteran jazz 
vocalist, Sanson adopts a soulful, resentful tone on 
her latest single, “Allah” (WEA, import). Osten- 
sibly, “Allah,” a French hit, is a call for peace 
through a gut rejection of war. Sanson’s 
protagonist is a young girl, a former oud player, 
who goes out in a red dress, driving a truck filled 
with dynamite; then, while the whole city sleeps, 


T he 200th anniversary of the French Revol- 


she explodes herself in Allah’s name. Sanson cries . 


at Allah, “Why the fire, the misery? If I were you I 
wouldn’t be so proud.” As for the citizens, 
Sanson’s just as mad at them: “If that’s what you 
want,” she says to Allah, “Everybody will close 
their eyes.” And let credulous young girls go and 
kill themselves. 

But a call for peace isn’t how the Khomeinites of 
Paris took Sanson’s “Allah.” Before a recent Paris 
concert she was told by theater management that 
they’d gotten cails saying that if she sang “Allah” 
the theater would be bombed. The nervous 
owners were considering canceling the concert. 
What did Sanson do? She left the dangerous song 


out of her set; but after the show she performed 
“Allah” anyway, outside, on the street. 

Still, the Khomeinites are right. “Allah” is not 
just another peace song. Its beat is a slashing 
synth-on-drums crossfire, the rhythm of fire fights 
in Beirut streets, through and over which Sanson 
thrusts her voice in wild howls. She’s the 
anguished cry of the young exploded girl’s 
mother, sisters, friends. And if it’s dangerous to 
sing “Allah,” so what? It’s dangerous for Sanson’s 
families of the war dead to live in a fire zone. 
What's a god got to offer them? 

In an entirely different vein — but literally the 
flip side of “Allah” — is “Paranoia.” Beats and 
back-up voices chant and jump, as if they 
surrounded, tormented, and laughed at Sanson, 
and her voice is delirium; the faces of her 
inquisitors intoxicate her. They are everywhere. 
City lights, river, dust, pride, and even the 


. commas in her sentences mock her, she says; she’s 


lucky still to be alive. No fanatic demanded 
Sanson not sing “Paranoia”; it upbraids no Allah; 
but who can miss the implication of a Khomeini 
horrified by opponents of the faith and vowing 
revenge on those who live by liberty? Even the 
liberty to make fun of you. The distorted, 
throbbing melody of “Paranoia” is a playful 
exaggeration of intolerance, embarrassment by 
rhetoric. Voltaire would have loved it. 

— Mike Freedberg 
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Virtuoso Ballets by 
Master Choreographers 


BOSTON March 30-April 9 at The Wang Center 


B ALLET Rite of Spring (Le Sacre du Printemps) Maurice Bejart 


‘Bruce Marks Artistic Director ©OWerful! Stravinsky’s masterful score. A striking spectacle. 


Monotones I & II Sir Frederick Ashton 
Commanding! An inventive work by the Royal Ballet’s 
legendary choreographer. Set to the music of Erik Satie. 


Bourrée Fantasque George Balanchine 
High-spirited! Set to Chabrier’s buoyant music. 
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Chris Burdett, Christopher Ci ugini, road manager Mike Cella, Chick Graning: the sound of flames 


Fast-forward frenetics 
Hell hath no fury like Anastasia Screamed 


by Tim Riley 
L ike gleeful arsonists who 


spill gasoline on the way 

from the scene of the crime, 
Anastasia Screamed douse their 
speed-rhythm. hooks. with 
backwoods slide guitar and song- 
writer Chick Graning’s hell-fire 
vocals. “What Kind of Truth Is 
This,” their debut single from last 
year (on their Rock Duck Sounds 
label), was a strapping piece of 
romantic mixed-up confusion 
that pelted its way onto college- 
station playlists by virtue of 
Graning’s shredding delivery (set 


off by falsetto fillips) and two 
randy guitar solos (one slide, one 
plucked). Despite all the clamor 
on record, the band has gotten 
more attention on radio than in 


On their recent five-song EP, 
Electric Liz (Killing Floor), the 
tempos are all fast-forward, and 
the sound blazes from the speak- 
ers like long-repressed feelings 
cut loose on impulse. Producer 
Sean Slade lets the dual guitars 
carve separate paths through the 
mix, and Graning pitches himself 


into deliveries that suggest a 
younger Dave Alvin: when he 
holds onto a note, you can-hear it 
slowly abrading his vocal cords. 
His band, getting the’ Spirit, eggs 
“him on. 

Graning hooked up with Fram- 
ingham North High School 
chums Chris Cugini (guitar) and 
Chris Burdett (drums) after a ser- 
endipitous meeting on a bus in 
mid 1987. The rapport was in- 
stant: two days later, the newly 
formed trio played their first brief 
gig, namng themselves (in per- 


haps the dorkiest move of their 
career) after a line from the 
Rolling Stones’ “Sympathy for 
the Devil.” By the end of the year, 
they had entered the studio with 
bassist Stuart Abelson to record 
“What Kind of Truth Is 
This”/”Gravity,” a country blues 
that echoes the Stones more 
frankly and gives away Graning’s 
Knoxville background. 

His thoughts outracing his lips, 
Graning hollers with such blood- 
thirsty choler, it’s a wonder his 
lyrics are at all intelligible. “Sun 


Celebration,” the EP’s first cut, 
builds its williwaw from the 
opening bass descent (played 
here by former Viet Dog Michael 
Lord) before a fleeting fill from 
Burdett hauls the rest of the 
group into play. The words that 
bob to the surface aren’t exactly 
profound, but Graning couldn’t 
give a hoot: “On the way home 
got the words to the song wrong 
and sang ‘la la la la la’ instead/On- 
the way back thought I must 
have cracked and ‘la la la la’ lost 
my head.” 
Anastasia Screamed are cur- 
rently on self-imposed sabbatical 
in Nashville with their latest (and 


Cellars by 
starlight 


they hope permanent) bassist, 
Charlie Bock, working up new 
material and preparing for tour 
dates that will bring them back to 
Boston in May. Bock is one of 
Graning’s old neighborhood 
sidekicks, so the quartet is now 
made up of two Southerners and 
two Northerners, but Graning 
has no interest in becoming the 
next voice of the South, a rebel _ 
yeller like Jason Ringenberg of 
the Scorchers. His rampage has 
more absurdist tweaks — he 
blows off relationships and 
shoots TV sets in his songs. “I Am 
(A Horse You Are)” is one long 
gully washer, near-instrumental, 
with rampant kicks throttling off- 
kilter silences that finally yield to 
this twaddle: “I am I am she said 
(of course you are)/I am Iam she _ 


‘said (a horse you are).” 


Chary of labels, especially 
what he disdains as the adoles- 
cent connotation of “hardcore,” 
Cugini dubs their sound “‘psy- 
chosonic pop from Hell,” a term 
that best describes “Augusta 
Furnace.” After a fulminating 
slide-guitar preamble, the 
number takes aim at an easy 
target (Southern fundamentalist 
preachers) with a quickened gait 
that sweats heat even during the 
middle section's slower tempo — 
it simply catches its breath before 
galloping onward (like the “mir- 
acle workers” who swindle 
“more than time” in the closing 
number, “D.A.,” ‘Dearest 
Anastasia”). “Take a ride on the 
Augusta furnace road,” Graning 
bawls. “ ‘Do you want to go to 


the Queen 


Robyn Hitchcock: The frogs still reign 


by Mark Caro 


Is his species of eccentricity getting rather comfy? 


the Queen and her 
cellar full of 

dogs/Wonder if she 
has any .. .” Quick — what's the 
next word Robyn Hitchcock’s 
going to sing on his new “Veins 
of the Queen”? Yes, it's “frogs.” 
Any. dedicated . Hitchcock fan 
should've known that. His spe- 
cies of eccentricity has gotten 
rather comfy; each new record is 
chock full of his Syd Barrett- 
soundalike vocals (nasal, veddy 
British, no trace of imported 
blues inflection), swirly guitar 
lines; and squirmy insects and 


~waterfaring creatures: who tend 


to take the place of humans in 
his songs. The only possible 
shock for a diehard on first lis- 
tening to Hitchcock and the 
Egyptians’ new Queen Elvis 
(A&M) is the absence of fish 
(there’s just an isolated whale). 
Give Hitchcock some__credit: 
here's a man who’s deeply em- 
barrassed by the icky lovy goo he 
hears on the radio and who's 
never faked sincerity to garner a 
hit. Instead of singing about men 
and women and their rela- 
tionship peablems, he backs 
away and climbs atop an 
absurdist mountain, where the 
people below look like little bugs. 
You don’t get a flock of stories to 
nudge your heart; you get a 
“wacky worldview.” Barret', the 
original fountainhead of Pink 
Floyd and Hitchcock’s mos’ ob- 
vious inspiration since his jays 
with the Soft Boys, drew a cult 
with fairy-tale visions. But ‘th 


Barrett (as well as Brian Wilson), 
much of the allure stemmed from 
voyeurism: an opportunity to 
take a ride with a crackpot’s 
mind. Hitchcock’s idiosyncrasies 
are conscious — and increasingly 
rote. His outlook is becoming 
more and more dependent on 
that distance between him and 
his subjects. 

Queen Elvis, Hitchcock's 
seventh studio album as a solo, is 
one of his more intimate records: 
tales of heartbreak outnumber 
the fanciful abstractions (no ex- 
ploding Balloon Men here). But 
everything's so shrouded that he 
ends:,up sounding like just 
another of those guys who can’t 
express their feelings toward 
women. A female can’t just be, 
say, “Julie”; she has to be 
“Madonna of-the Wasps” or “a 
squeaking head on a pleasure 
box” (“Superman”) or “the mis- 
tress of your chair” (“One Long 
Pair of Eyes”). He expresses 
sexual longing by confessing, “So 
I'd love to say I'd been/Some- 
where deep inside the veins/Of 
her Majesty the Queen” (“Veins 
of the Queen”). And how does he 
express sexual frustration? “If | 
was man enough, I'd come on 
your stump” (“Wax Doll”). 

The similarity of the song 
arrangemente doesn’t help. The 
string sections boost “The Devils 
Coachman” and “Wax Doll,” but 
otherwise the dynamics rarely 
waver; with its midtempo, 
Rickenbacker-dominated tracks, 
Queen Elvis might be the second 
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heaven?” It’s the sound of 
flames such money-grubbing re- 
ligious charlatans would burn in 
if this band could strike the 
matches. 
* 

ODDS AND ENDS. Friday, March 
31: Michelle Shocked at Berklee 
Performance Center (there might 
be tickets left for the 10 p.m. 
show); Terrence Simien and the 
Mallet Playboys at Johnny D’s; 
Barrence Whitfield and the 
Savages, Parade, Zu Zu’s Petals 
at Club III; Live Skull, Dogzilla, 
Maria Excommunikata at T.T. the 
Bear's; Bim Skala Bim at the Rat; 
Ronnie Earl and the Broadcasters 
at Nightstage; Tribe, October, 
Powerglide at Edible Rex; 
S.W.A.A.M.P. (from Cleveland) 
at the Western Front (also April 
1); the Rain, Garr Lang, the Limit 
at Bunratty’s; the C-Jammers at 
Ed Burke's; the Lines, the Con- 
nection, Shades of Grey at the 
Jumbo; Mojo Filter at the Tam. 

Saturday, April 1: Hard choices 
tonight — the return of 
Christmas, with Salem 66, Mas- 
ters of the Obvious, and Hunting 


Sleeve at the Rat; Simply Red at . 


Nightstage; the Drive, the 
Gordons at Ed Burke's; Big Clock, 
Push Push, the Lemmings in a 
benefit for Native American 
Rights Fund at T.T. the Bear's; the 
(April?) Fools, Ultra Blue, Re- 
lease, Safety in Numbers, Social 
Animals at the Channel; Bop 
Harvey, Razor's Edge at Necco 
Place; Barrence Whitfield and the 
Savages, Tajen, and As Is at Club 
Ill; Shake the Faith, the Llamas at 
Grover’s; Duke Robillard at John- 
ny D’s; Falcon, Naughty Bits, 
Rumble Club at the Jumbo; Fat 
City Band at Edible Rex. 

Sunday the 2nd: Big Train, 
Xanna Don’t, Big Barn Burning 
play a benefit for the Coolidge 
. Corner at the Tam; Sandy Martin 
(Girls Night Out), doing a tribute 
to Patsy Cline, and the Merles at 
Nightstage; Mozamba (featuring 
Bob Moses and Stan Strickland) 
at the Western Front . . . Tuesday 
the 4th: the Radiators at the 
Channel; Bing Sparbidu at the 
Western Front; Magical Strings at 
Johnny D’s; Defunkt at the Hub 
Club ... Wednesday the 5th: 
Lonnie Brooks at Nightstage; the 
Raga Muffin Soldiers at the West- 
ern Front; the Connells (from 
North Carolina) at Johnny D’s. . . 
Thursday the 6th: Royal Pimps, 
Flesh, First Strike at Grover’s. 

* 


RIP. Tiny Grimes. 0 


half of a double album with last 
year’s. Globe of Frogs. Although 
Hitchcock still has a crafty way 
with tuneful guitar licks and nifty 
melodic twists, most of his songs 
are pretty simple, sometimes 
verging on incomplete — you feel 
he devised the cyclical guitar riffs 
for “Knife” and “Swirling” and 
then said, “That's enough.” “Ma- 
donna of the Wasps.” the alterna- 
tive-radio fave, has a readymade 
structure: the “Is this love?” 
refrain, the three-line verse, and a 
guitar break. Yet the song has an 
undeniable lilt, with its peppy 
pace and R.E.M.’s Peter Buck 
tickling the chord changes with 
his guitar (he also ‘jangles 
through three other songs). 
“Madonna” and enticing bits 
of other tracks indicate Hitchcock 
is far from washed up; but he’s 
also. flying a lot closer to the 
ground nowadays. Don’t lvok to 
Queen Elvis for ar adrenaline fix; 
the last time he anc! the Egyptians 
(bassist/keyboardist Andy Met- 
calfe and drummer Morris Wind- 
sor) tore up the pea patch was on 
the 1985 live album: Gotta Let This 
Hen Out. And since his literary 
side dominates songs, his hooks 
aren't sturdy enough to pull you 
in by themselves. The listener has 
little to hang onto besides the 
occasional humorous image 
(“Yesterday I saw the Devil in my 
food/I wasn’t hungry, but I played 
with it”). Hitchcock seems content 
to leave us peering into his 
fishbowl world as his career 
slowly floats to the top. 0 
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Sam enjoys walks in the park, 
playing ball with the boys, 
and casual sex. 


And he’ only three. He's probably fathering some of the 13.5 million unwanted 
dogs and cats that must . to death each year. : 

You can't stop your pets from acting naturally. But if you love them, you'll 
have them spayed or neutered. ° 

Talk to your veterinarian. Or contact the MSPCA for more information. 


on the move 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


350 So. Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02130 (617) 522-7400 (413) 736-2992 
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ROCK CONCERT. 


Yukon Jack" Canadian Liqueur, 100 proof. c 1989 Imported by Heublein, Inc. Hartford, Conn. 


Laserog 80, a 


a spectacular 
Planetarium at the Museum of Science. You’!! hear all 
your favorite stars of the 80's like Talking Heads, U2, REM and 


more. And you'll see an intensely colorful laser show soar across 
the sky. It’s a stellar performance you won't forget. Don't miss 
Laseroq 80, a rock and laser show of astronomical proportions. 


Laser Rock Show at the Planetarium 


Boston Museum of Science 


new laser light show is now in the 


' Laserog 80, now showing Thursday at 8:30 pm and Saturday, 8:30 and 10 pm. Also showing now “Laserium Zodiac,” Fri., Sat. and Sun. at 5:30; “Pink 


.” Fri. at 8:30 and 10; “Grateful Dead,” Sunday at &: 
bp calling 523-6664 Prepared as public service by Della Femina’ 
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Central Sales Co HELEN’S LEATHER 


Exotic Western Boots 
*& Tony Lama Justin 
try Mahan 
Lucchese. Frye 
110 CHARLES ST 
BOSTON 742-2077 


Infant sizes to 60 wai 
New Location 


Bovision St., Boston 423-9050 


BACH BARTOK BEETHOVEN BERLIOZ 


BERNSTEIN BRAHMS BRITTEN CHOPIN 


TCHAIKOVSKY & VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


VERDI VIVALDI WAGNER: 
BOSTON FORTIETH ANNE 
CLASSICAL RADIO BOSTON © & 
RADIO B 
IN FQ 


Com 
Free. 


From the Kingof Classical to the Duke of Ellington. From Wall Street to 
Basin Street. The White House to the Roadhouse. Ageless to New Age. 
Twenty four hours a day, seven days a week, 89.7 delights, incites and 


mind with the best programs on radio. 

All Things Monday-Friday at 5:00 p.m 

Considered ll the news from Washington to Warsaw 
presented as only National Public Radio's award 
winning team of reporters can. Factual in-depth 
reporting along with personal views and reviews on 
politics and the arts. - 


Continued from page 10° 


Chris’s visions have so ‘many 
and animas that.mak- 


archetypes 
wan 


er? the ex- 
tends to Dreaming with an AIDS 
Patient's nebulous characteriza- 


tarot 


. tions ‘and crossed: messages. At 


one point, Robert goes way be- 
yond transference in his emo- 
tions for Chris, confessing a mes- 
sianic wet dream about “saving” 
him from his affliction. The 

sibility that the psych has fallen 
for his patient is dropped as soon 
as it arises, as are the weird hints 
that AIDS, not the therapy or ap- 
proaching «death, has in some 
way awakened Chris to his 


deeper spiritual self. In his 


final dream, Chris sees himself as 
Persephone, and you can’t be 
sure whether the pomegranate 
sending him down to the under- 
world stands for AIDS, God, the 
Devil, or all three working 


together. 

In addition, Chris seems to 
have become pretty saintly at the 
end of his life, and it’s never clear 
whether the saccharine visions of 
his holiness are Robert's ideal- 
izations, of Chris's 
own yearnings, or representa- 
tions of reality. Eventually, the 
ambiguity dissolves into utter. 
confusion — Lipsky makes the 
fatal mistake of reporting rather 
than thematically shaping Chris's 
dreams. Judging by this initial 
offering, Counterpoint Theater's 
Dream Café seems to want us to 
chow down on the unconscious 
but has forgotten that we've got 
to be able to recognize what's on 


our plates. 


C&W 


Continued from page 12 
dation, always mindful of the 
little gaps in sanity that plague 


_ the C&W record catalogue, have 


partly remedied Buck’s reluc- 
tance with Buck Owens and the 
Buckaroos Live at Carnegie Hall 
(CMF). 

Yes, there’s a heap o’ clownin’ 
around between and during 
numbers, but at least Owens and 
the boys give an exemplary 
demonstration of how the hick 
shtick was a sly function of their 
stage personas, not the forced 
poop it became on Hee Haw. One 
reason you can listen to Owens 
over and over is that you can 
never decide just how straight he 
and the Buckaroos mean to play a 
song and whether there are any 
implied metaphors in these tales 
of divorce and _ heartache 
(“Waitin’ in Your Welfare Line” 
in particular reaches out in nu- 
merous directions). Owen recy- 
cles several of his classics on his 


latest, Hot Dog! (Capitol), but the’ 


news. is that his aptitude for 
rockabilly. puts the humorless 
bumping of some neo-tradition-. 
alists to shame — not on Eddie 
Cochran’s “Summertime Blues,” 
but certainly on the title song. 
Getting back to Hillbilly Music 
. Thank God!, you'll find the 
most primal pair of tracks, after 
Owens’s, are Jean Shepard's. Not 
because of the performances, 
though they're quite fine, but be- 


_cause the two songs so neatly 


Patsy Cline: enjoying a sustained revival these days 


embody the standard attitudes 
toward country women: “Twice 
the Lovin’ (In Half the Time)” 
(which is what she’s allowed to 
give) and “Two Whoops and a 
Holler” (which is all she’s worth 
if she gives it to the wrong guy). 

Not that the standard attitudes 
ever went undisputed. The 
woman who simultaneously em- 
braced and crushed the C&W 
limits better than anyone, Patsy 
Cline, is enjoying a sustained 
revival these days. Many more of 
her prime-period Decca records 
are in wide circulation on MCA 
reissues, and Rhino recently 
brought out a three-LP collection 
of her fledgling work ('55-’57) for 
the tiny 4 Star company. 

For those who prefer Cline 
without the Nashville Sound 
strings and swooning choirs of 
her later hits, the Rhino packages 
should be Heaven — especially 
the first one, Walkin’ Dreams, 
with -the original treatment of 
“Walkin’ After Midnight” and 
the torrid melodrama of “Three 
Cigarettes in an Ashtray.” As 
annotator Johnny Whiteside 
notes, Cline and producer Owen 
Bradley were less than ecstatic 
with these earliest sides, and 
rightly so: too many of the songs 
are mediocre, hackneyed lost- 
love weepers frotn tune-factory 
laborers. Still, you have that 
voice that can hit you like a bag 
of briars and a bucket of icewater 
at the same time, unchallenged 
by anything more than a plain- 
tive pedal steel. 

(Providing timely proof that 


Cline lives on, Sandy Martin (ex- 


‘ 
New & Used Music 
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Girls Night Out) will present “An 
Evening of Patsy Cline” at Night- 
stage on April 2. Martin’s twang 
has sagebrush all over it and 
should deliver a worthy echo.) 
The most instructive release by 
a C&W woman in the past 
several months is Rosanne Cash's 


Hits 1979-1989 (Columbia). Not 


only does it tell the story of a 
confident, female professional 
taking her place in country, it 
traces the way country has slip- 
ped into urbanity and grown 
cozy with rock and roll without 
any hifalutin “fusion” going on 
(side two here includes “Never 
Be You,” by Tom Petty, “The 
Way We Mend a Broken Heart,” 
by John Hiatt, and the recent 
number one country hit for Cash, 
a remake of ‘Tennessee Flat Top 
Box,” by her father, Johnny). Hits 
1979-1989 sets its tone with the 
chugging, press-on beat of 
“Seven Year Ache” and never 
stops looking ahead; Cash may 
be the most profoundly 
“progressive” artist in country. 

One jarring note, however. 
Playing Cash’s collection and 
Tammy Wynette’s new Next to 
You (Epic) back to back, I was 
shocked by how often Wynette’s 
slicing pipes got me interested in 
the flaccid half-truths she was 
singing, and by how often I had 
to give active attention to Cash’s 
vocals to admire their savvy and 
their sentiment. Is this to say a 
very routine Wynette LP offers a 
key pleasure missing from even 
the finest numbers by Cash? 
‘Fraid so. 

* 

Mentioning Wynette brings me 
back to Lovett, who, according to 
the Country book, includes her 


“Stand by Your Man” in his show. 


“for the hell of it.” Right. When 
id. the number at Berklee and 
owed it with an I-gotta-be- 
movin’-on-babe tune, it was to 
give somebody hell — namely, 
uppity women. Lovett’s been 
pas in print of late for 
y, and. I count 
a third-of -his*material as 
kiss-offs of uncémmonly 
corrosive complaints about the 
behavior of willful women (his 
1986 debut, Lyle Lovett, has the 
highest percentage). It's a truism 
that country is the white folks’ 
music of the embittered heart, but 
hardly all of it comes out as 
spiteful as Lovett can be. 

Still, it's a more complicated 
business tharsimple sexism in a 
particular genre in a particular 
backlash era. With his com- 
pulsive footloose guys (“Farther 
Down the Line,” “Why I Don’t 
Know”) and their casual brutality 
and infidelity (“Black and Blue” 
and “Nobody~ Knows Me”), 
Lovett suggests a champion 
double-standard bearer and the 
kind of rogue, in this instance 
with an intellectual patina, that 
male country fans often like. 
Featuring saucy second-tier soul 
singer Francine Reed on stage 
and on record helps cut this 
grease and reminds the skeptical 
that give-and-take betweer the 
sexes can get plenty heated 
without evoking the shadow of 
rank hatred. When Lovett 
protests, in “She’s Hot To Go,” 
that “That stop-and-do-it gal” is 
“Ugly from the front/Ugly-ugly- 


ugly ...," Reed rejoins, “You 
ugly, too.” 
Singer and bandleader George 


Strait, an almost preternatural 
hunk, provides a _ counter- 
example. He’s very big with the 
ladies, and even when his love 
has been dragged across the 
cowshed floor, he’s more con- 
cerned about the hurt of loss than 
the meanness of the act. A fine 
example is “Baby's Gotten Good 
at Goodbye,” a single from his 
recent Beyond the Blue Neon 
(MCA) and currently the number 
one country tune in Billboard. 
Like Lovett, Strait has a fondness 
for Western Swing, and Johnny 
Gimble’s caressing fiddle touches 
and enliven every track 

that features him on the LP. But 
this is definitely a kinder, gentler 
country boy at work here; he gets 
Continued on page 20 
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Join now. Get a free pair of Nikes 
and the best workout in town.* 
Babysitting now available 

CAMBRIDGE COPLEY BURLINGTON WATERTOWN WELLESLEY 


FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 
WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE*THE DIFFERENCE! 
KENMORE SQUARE - 266-6026 COPLEY SQUARE - 536-3377 = 


CENTRAL SQUARE - 492-4680 WATERTOWN SQUARE - 923-0698 = 
NEWTON/WELLESLEY - 237-6465 BURLINGTON - 229-1666 = 


“When you join our 1 yr. Membership Program. While supplies last. 


Tht ACTION, 
BUT ONLY ONE WAY 
GET THE WHOLE 


Going to a game now and then is 
great. Listening to the action on the radio 
can be fun. Reading about your favorite 
team in the newspaper is OK... but 
wouldn't you rather get the whole picture? 

SportsChannel offers you all the 
sights and sounds of Boston Celtics 
basketball, the National Hockey League, 
Hartford Whalers hockey, college 
baseball, basketball & hockey, profes- 
sional tennis, golf, wrestling, boxing, ski 
racing, horse racing, specials and a whole 
lot more. 


whole picture. 
Call and order SportsChannel. 


Get the picture? Why not get the. 


FINE ART 
FINE PRICE 


35% Off Sale 


Take 35% off selected museum prints. Originally $16-25 NOW $11-16. 
March 28-April 2 


InPrints 
B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE 
M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May), (617) 236-445, MasterCard and Visa Accepted, Free Parking on Deerfield Street, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore 
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st. 1974 - 65 offices nationwide 
es wonderful evening of merriment and humor, presented by The Artists’ Group, Inc. wo benefit The South End Open Studio pore 
Program featuring a costume competition and the music of Tavior Made. Tickets: $16/Advance  $20/Door _ 8PM-1AM 
me Costumes, Masks or Painted Faces are Requested. Masks & Face Painting will be available at the Ball. Information (617) 267-4343 teen 
Ticket Outlets: Out of Town Tickets, Harvard Square; BOSTIX, Faneuil Hall; Copley Flair, Boyiston & School Streets; Boston 
Costume, Kneeland Street; Bostonian Market, South End; all Strawberries Records & tapes locations; and all Ticketron outlets. To i 
charge tickets on a major credit card, call teletron at 720-3434. Continuous shuttle service w the Cyclorama from the 57 Park Plaza 
a! 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


___.. Creative Friday night services 
for single adults age 22 to 39. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 7 - 8:30 P.M. 
Host Synagogue . 
TEMPLE EMANUEL 
_ 385 Ward Street, Newton 
Oneg Shabbat social hour following the service. 
For information or directions call 244-6506 or 566-5946 


Sponsored by the SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
UAHC, United Synagogue, and Centerpoint in cooperation with 


Combined Jewish Philanthropies of Greater Boston. 


Take a hands-on holiday... 


April 6-9 


 §pecial exhibitions on kayaking and 
Bayside Expo _hangiiding, plus door prizes and much 
Center 


Off SE. Expressway - T To Columbia Station Features subject to change. 


HOURS: THURS 6:11 PM, FRI 4-11 PM, SAT 11 AM-11 PM, SUN 11 AM-7 PM. ADMISSION $5.00 
BRING THE WHOLE FAMILY. CHILDREN UNDER 42 FREE. - 


FEATURING THE 


Ski M. 


BIG MATTRESS SONG 
Thang Cailed Lowe 


wee 


LAST THIS 
1 1 Patience GUNS N’ ROSES 
| 2 Acting This Way ROBERT CRAY BAND 
3 Po End of the Line TRAVELING WILBURYS 
6 4 ing on it CHRISREA - 
§ 5 Drive My Car DAVID CROSBY 
7 6 Driven THE FIXX 
8 7? Veronica ELVIS COSTELLO 
9 8 11 Be You THE REPLACEMENTS 
. Dirty Bivd. LOU REED 
"1 10 Second Chance 38 SPECIAL 
12 n Sweet Jane COWBOY JUNKIES — 
13 ~ 12 it a Tree Falls BRUCE COCKBURN 
4 13 That Girt CROSBY STILLS NASH & YOUNG 
16 4 Circle EDIE BRICKELL 
7 15 Feet on the Ground HOTHOUSE FLOWERS 
19 16 Beheving MIKE & THE MECHANICS 
18 7 The of xTC 
23 18 Tum You inside REM. 
y-) 19 _ She's a Mystery to Me ROY ORBISON 
2 2 ' Similar Features MELISSA ETHERIDGE 
21 21 Back to the Wall STEVE EARLE 
s 2 Drive South JOHN HIATT 
2 23 SIREN 
24 24 Shake It BAD COMPANY 
27 3 When | Grow Up MICHELLE SHOCKED 
Come Out Fighting EASTERHOUSE 
2 44 World Party THE WATERBOYS 
2 SAM PHILLIPS 
31 2 THE RADIATORS 
The Good Life _ FIRE TOWN 
- x When Love Comes to Town u2 
2 32 Bring tt Back Again STRAY CATS 
0 3 Thing Called Love BONNIE RAITT 
Ro ars | Want to Kill Everybody ED HAYNES 
% Run to Paradise CHOIRBOYS 
v % Where Were You LITTLE AMERICA 
8 v7 Angel Eyes JEFF HEALEY BAND 
- JON BUTCHER 
_ Letter (To a Landlord) LIVING COLOUR 
& 40 JULIAN LENNON 
41 She Did it CHARIS OTCASEK 
2 a2- Voices in the Night MASS 
8 8 Kid Ego EXTREME 
ry 4 You're What You Want CAUEL STORY OF YOUTH 
6 .. 4 Good _FINE YOUNG CANNIBALS 
Always GUADALCANAL DIARY 
a7 a7 from the Heart BIG BAM BOO 
48 #8 But My Heart THE THIEVES 
TRAVELING 
3 3 The Raw & the Cooked FINE YOUNG CANNIBALS 
5 4 for Destruction GUNS N’ ROSES 
COLOUR 
Lies GUNS N’ ROSES 
13 10 -The Radio Controversy TESLA 
" " New York LOU REED 
16 12 Shooting Rubberbands ... . ae 
15 13 Living Years KE THE 
3 4 New Jersey BON JOVI 
DEF LEPPARD 
4 16 Sone SKID ROW 
19 17 Watermark ENYA 
- 18 Out of Order ROD STEWART 
~ 19 Extreme EXTREME 
20 2 Open Up and Say ... Aah! POISON 
1 Eleanor Rigby BERLIN AIRLIFT 
2 Outside TRIBE 
3 Never Enough PUSH PUSH 
4 Never Again THE ZULUS 
5 Kid Ego EXTREME 
NOCTURNAL EMISSIONS 
TOP 10 
Three. Violent Fernmes 
The Raw and the Cooked........Fine Y: Cannibals 
Fun & Games. Connells 
Sonic Temple. 
Boom Boom Chi Boom Boom..........Tom Tom Club 
Last of the F; Morrissey 
Me & Mr. Ray Miracle 
Doolitth The 
End of the Day The Reivers 
Pin and Web. Caterwaul 
President Yo La VO La Tengo 
RAW POWER TOP 10 
This week, WBCN’s Raw Power looks at its #1 LP — 
Metallica’s “And For All.” The double vinyl set 
ts the result of the band’s desire to present a full 65 
minutes of music. The album is also available on a 
single CD. 
Skid Row. Skid 
Fabulous Disaster. 
Great Radio C y Tesla 
Born to 
Blessing in 
M.O.D. 
After ar. Moore 
And justice for All. Abo 
16184U. Gang Green 


OF THE WEEK: . 


BOSTON ROCKS 


CHILDREN 


the Prevention of Subret Children 
Sunday, April 9 
Bunratty's, Allston 


8:00 PM 
Tickets $5 in advance, $6 at door 


Featuring: 
‘Childhood 
The Vex 
The Gordons 
Bob Meloon & 


The Big Argument 


Qurcommitment isto children", 


Continued from page 19 
up, he feels just like a sensitive 


The hit shows ‘many virtues: 
the descending notes of the title 
line give it a sweetened sigh that 
wears well, and the story of the 
rising romantic tensions leading 
to the dry-eyed farewell is told 
cleanly. After she’s gone, Strait 
misses her mightily in “What's 
Going on in Your World” (hopes 
she'll come back but doubts it) 
and concludes he'd been giving 
her “Too Much: of Too Little” for 


.too long. Beyond the Blue Neon 


has an impeccable glow, and toe- 
tappers like “Ace in the Hole” 
break the midtempo stride, but 
you begin to ‘wish for the mo- 
ment of intemperate gruffness 
that, say, Willie Nelson uses to 
vary even his most dulcet out- 
ings. And aside from vibrant bits 
of Steve Marsh’s saxophone and 
Gimble, Strait’s back-up this time 
out threatens to disappear into 
the scenery. 
It's Lovett’s back-up that fills in 
the vivid, mutable scenery before 
which he can spin his tales of 
rootless doubters, incurable 
simps, and broads both carnal 
and carnivorous, As Lovett and 
the band wind through his ex- 
tended “This Old Porch” — a 
superb narrative without a single 
duff line — you see how much 
the singer shares an outlook 
(caustic, overeducated for the 
plains, fighting off both senti- 
ment and fatalism) with the page 
writers of the New West. Indeed, 
“This Old Porch” could be the 
basis for a short story by Tom 


- McGuane or Richard Ford; the 


neo-cowpokes and beer belles in 
the saloons function in both 
stanzas and paragraphs. | 

When Lovett came out for an 
encore without his band, he was 
a shade more naked than many 
performers. The number was the 
stark, consoling benediction for 
the disillusioned, _disenfran- 
chised, and deserted: “Simple 
Song.” For once, he sounded as if 
no quip could turn aside the 
anguish he evoked — which is to 
say he sounded country. Maybe 
what's most country about Lovett 
is that the finest showcase of his 
work will be the “Best Of” 
collection. But please, no “Stand 
by Your Man.” 0 


Trojan 


Continued from page 13 

Duke Reid 1967-1972. (This is the 
only installment of the Producer 
Series that doesn’t include the tag 
and Friends.” Perhaps Reid’s 
unsavory reputation kept him 
from having any.) Reid's early- 
‘60s power base had gotten 
smaller because so many more 
knob twiddlers were infringing 
on the turf, but his creative talent 
hadn’t waned: He was the master 
of rock steady; and on tracks like 
the Paragons’ “’Only a Smile,” he 
maintains the thrust of ska yet 
sees to it that the song builds. 
slowly rather than goes for the 
rhythmic throat. Reid, who died 
in 1974, was also keen on inte- 
grating American soul accents 
into his mix. On this album, 
Alton Ellis slides through Chuck 
Jackson's “Willow Tree” and the 
Gladiators’ “Sweet Soul Music,” 
which takes its name from the 
Arthur Conley hit. 

Even more overtly guided by 
American soul music was Derrick 
Harriott, and Step Softly: Derrick 
Harriott and Friends is the most 
R&B-oriented’ of the Producer 
Series sets. Harriott’s velvet 
falsetto on 1965's ska “The Jerk” 
recalls Motown’s Smokey Rob- 
inson and Eddie Kendricks; the 
back-up on his version of Curtis 
Mayfield’s “Mama Didn't Lie” 
sounds like the Hitsville USA 
house band, the drummer echo- 


ing Benny Benjamin’s sly kit rolls. 


bed 
| 
SHABBAT 
Bike on the Raleigh mountain bike track, as 
; oO Scuba in the pool with the Cape Cod 4 
Divers, windsurf on the Force 
4 computerized simulator, 
a The play tennis on the DuraGrid : 
: a indoor court. Plus, you : 
won't want fo miss: 
Adventure q 
climbing demonstrations on 
a the "WALL", the Hi-Country 
Spectacular, seminars, movies and 
talks in the Adventure Theater. 
: 
arket SUMMER SPORTS SALE! 


Marley: he and not reggae 


Harriott could also weird out: 
Bobby Ellis arid the Crystalites’ 
mournful instrumental “Step 
Softly” is rock steady overseeing 
a New Orleans funeral. The most 


penetrating track here is Keith 


and Tex's “Stop That Train,” a 
tight duet, a variant on the 
“Mystery Train” theme. The 
song’s popping drums and ellip- 
tical guitar have rock steady 
peering into the future, anti- 
cipating reggae, and pulling back 
_ before it calls attention to itself. 
Harriott’s trademark was his 
neous method of record- 
/Cing, which encouraged out-of- 
nowhere inspirations by his play- 
* efs: the Paragons’ “Lonely and 
Blue” features a brief guitar solo 
that starts as an accident, and the 
falling-down-the-stairs piano 


the Crystalites’» “James 


Ray“ are afterthoughts © that 
challenge the sprightly horns for 
the top of the mix. Harriott’s 
casual attitude inevitably triggers 
' some humor: the dialogue that 
leads into Crystalites’ under- 
Stated “Sic Him Rover” posits an 
amusing way to rid oneself of 
unwanted guests (no doubt rude 
boys took it as credo: buy a big 
dog and keep the police at bay). 
On a more serious note, the 
album climaxes with three ver- 
sions of “Do Your Thing,” a 
resilient fusioh of reggae, soul, 
and psychedelia. The last version 
offers spooky melodica that 


makes the lyric’s call to freedom — 


that much more insinuating. 
Harriott also produced most of 
the cuts on Scotty's toasting-DJ 
record Unbelievable Sounds, a 
testimony to the malleability of 
Harriott’s beats (both those he 
wrote and those he shepherded). 
David Scott's streetwise voice is a 
fine vehicle for talking over these 
tracks. Of special interest on a 
medium-tempo LP with few 
highs are “Draw Your Breaks,” a 
running-commentary version of 
“Stop That Train,” “I Count the 


Skank,” a witty version of the . 


Drifters’ “I Count the Tears,” and 
“Skank in Bed,” a dub of the 
Dusty Springfield tune that was 
one of the several reggae covers 
that inspired UB40’s_ recent 
“Breakfast in Bed.” 

Two minor producers are given 
volumes in the Producer Series 
that carefully outline their 
strengths. Studio Kinda Cloudy: 
Keith Hudson and Friends, which 
includes tracks recorded from 
1970 to 1975, showcases the 
choice work from one of the 
producers who dissolved the 
Reid/Buster/Kong/Dodd cartel. 
Hudson, who died in 1984 of lung 
cancer, was fascinated by the 
possibilities of dub. On the first 
number one Jamaican hit he 
produced, “Old Fashioned Way,” 
singer Ken Boothe sounds like a 
Kingston Dion, nudged by 
Bernard “Touter” Harvey's or- 


NATIONAL SCIENCE & 
TECHNOLOGY WEEK 


Adventure 


April 6-9 
Bayside Expo 
Center 


Off S.E. Expressway — 
T to Columbia Station 


HOURS: THURS 6-11 PM, 
FRI.4-14PM, SAT.14AM-14PM, 
SUN. 11 AM - 7 PM. 


ADMISSION - $5.00 
CHILDREN UNDER 12 FREE. 


Boston's Secret Garden 


6861 ‘LE NOLLOSS ‘XINJOHd NOLSOS SHL 


at the center of one of the most 
unusual museums in the world 


ISABELLA STEWART 
GARDNER MUSEUM 


Where fine art, music and flowers 
all live in a Venetian palace. 


a member of Museums of Boston 


280 the Fenway, Boston 
(617) 566-1401 


Research 


Going to a game now and then is 
great. Listening to the action on the radio 
can be fun. Reading about your favorite 


team in the newspaper is OK...” but 

wouldn't you rather get the whole picture? $1 1.77 CD 
SportsChannel offers you all the 

sights and sounds i $6.99 LP/CS 

basketball, the National ey ’ 

Hartford Whalers hockey, college on sale at 

baseball, basketball & hockey, profes- 

sional tennis, got, wrestling, boxing, ski Newbury Comics 

racing, horse racing, specials anda whole 


Get the picture? Why not get the 
whole picture. 
Call and order SportsChannel. 


Pree | See Christmas live April 1st at the RAT!! 


"this multi-directional, 
psychedelic post-punk pop, 
Christmas has forged a 
skewed vision worth borrowing 
into, and hanging onto..." 
Jim Sullivan 
Boston Globe 
and 
"The Boston trio packed up its 
gear and headed west to Las 
Vegas and came away a 


winner.” 
Julie Romandetta 
Boston Herald 
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YOUR LIFE 
5 
begms Wednesday! Rt 30 Mall. Pia 


Be : for the people. It's by the 

le. And it's 

ae d about your favorite music. 

What plays in Boston plays around 
the world. Wi 


of record stores ca to every 
conceiveable taste, Boston has one of 
the nation's hottest and most diverse 


your chance to tell the 


ith more han] 1500 active 
bands and scores of clubs and dozens 


music scenes. 

To tell the world what you like. What 

Boston thinks. .. and what we all 

already know. And who better than 

the Boston Phoenix and WFNX to 

carry the message? Let us spotlight 

your heroes and headline your 

vorite acts. 


YOU CAN BE A WINNER. When you 
submit a ballot you will automatically 
become eligible to win a music lib 
composed of selections of Best Music 


Poll winners. 


The Boston Phoenix /WFNX Best 
Music Poll. It's the one poll that _ 
honestly counts. | 


RULES AND GUIDELINES: I 
Only official ballots will be accepted. 
subsaitiod by mall and postwacked Leer than 4/3/69“ DDRESS 
to PHOENIX/WENX BEST MUSIC POLL, 126 Brookline j 
Avenue, Boston, MA 02215. The judges define LOCALas CITY. 
New bands that regularly play Boston area clubs, H 
and NATIONAL as all other artists. In other words, STATE ZIP 
BEST LOCAL: BEST NATIONAL: i 
MALE VOCALIST. 
FEMALE VOCALIST ! 
ROCK ACT i 
I JAZZ ACT JAZZ ACT 
I REGGAE/SKA ACT REGGAE/SKA ACT | 
I HEAVY METAL ACT HEAVY METAL ACT i 
R&B/SOUL ACT R&B/SOUL ACT 
COUNTRY ACT COUNTRY ACT 
FOLK ACT. FOLK ACT 
\ RAP/HIP HOP ACT RAP/HIP HOP ACT | 
| PRODUCER PRODUCER i 
| SONG SONG § 
TALK TURKEY: Are amazed that Jethro Tull w won 
the Heavy Metal Grammy? Are you angry that Guns n’ 
| Roses weren't even nominated but happy happy that Iggy Pop» 
and Jane's Addiction were)? And what about Michael 
I Hutchence's hair? Here's your chance to tell us what bums | — : 
J | youout. A song? A group? A style? A fashion? Tell us in 20 of 
words or less. Best submissions will be published with the ce 
| results of this poll. 
MAIL TO: 
| BEST MUSIC POLL 1 | 
126 Brookline Avenue — 
J Boston, MA 02215 i 
THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY DEADLINE FOR ENTRIES IS 4/3/89 
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sregory Isaacs: a popular part of the Trojan story 


Trojan 
Continued from page 21 
gan. On Studio Kinda Cloudy, it's 
followed by two dubs (one by 
Dennis Alcapone, one by U Roy, 
whose “Dynamic Fashion Way” 
is invigorated by Val \Bennett’s 
tenor saxophone) and four slinky 
Dennis Alcapone toasts that eke 
out new ideas from shrinking 
turf. Concentrating on reverb and 
echo, these dubs stand without 
reference to the original. 

* 

The year 1975 was a bad one 
for reggae. Haile Selassie died; 
Bob Marley's international 
predominance ensured that he 
and not reggae as a whole would 
be successful in Babylon; Trojan 
stopped releasing new records. 
Island continued to release many 
first-rate LPs by such essential 
acts as Toots and the Maytals, but 


Chris Blackwell positioned Island 
as a label to break specific reggae 
acts, not reggae in general. 
Trojan was more evangelistic 
in its release and promotion 
practices. After the label’s de- 
mise, there was no company to 
push reggae for reggae’s sake. 
Although Trojan’ was a prime 
reggae label, it was in the end a 
specialty company, and specialty 
labels (Sun, Stax, Stiff) don’t last. 
Yet with the reissues of the past 
few years, Trojan’s prime is now 
again available in one form or 
another, prompting discoveries 
by a new generation of reggae 
fans. Those new fans will hear 
these records and learn that 
Trojan’s mission was to put out 
records by performers and 
producers who had decided that 
the wildest beat and the wildest 
mix would yield the biggest hits. 


‘Hardly any producer in any form 


of pop music thinks that way 
anymore. 


Kepes 


Continued from page 12 

blue, but glowing through the 
geometric pattern, as if em- 
bedded in the canvas itself, is a 
brilliant orange-red passage that 
makes the painting appear to 
burn with a. blazing incandes- 
cence. 

Kepes’s paintings also evince 
great consistency. Like another 
displaced Central European, Lud- 
wig Mies van der Rohe, who said 
you don’t invent a new architec- 
ture every Monday morning, he 
remains content manipulating 
his basic of forms and 


materials. His 1952 Silent Image 
hangs next to Slumbering 


Gyorgy Kepes, Contrasts (1987) . 


Truth of 1974, and aside from 
their considerable difference in 


‘mood and emotional resonance, 
- they look as if they could have 


been painted the same day. In her 
essay for a 1978 MIT retro- 
spective, Judith Wechsler dis- 
cusses Kepes’s long-running 
interest in the ideas of neu- 
rophysiologists in the late ‘40s, in 
their argument that the neu- 
rological system must discern a 
still point if we're to survive in 
our modern state of continuous 
transformation. Attainment of 
such balance is the lasting 
achievement of Kepes’s life as an 
artist, and his work could serve as 
a paradigm for artists who seek 
balance at the same time that 
they need to investigate con- 
tradictory ideas and impulses. 0 


Going to a game now and then is 
great. Listening to the action on the radio 
can be fun. Reading about your favorite 
team in the newspaper is OK... but 
wouldn't you rather get the whole picture? 

SportsChannel offers you all the 
sights and sounds of Boston Celtics 
basketball, the National Hockey League, 
Hartford Whalers hockey, college 
baseball, basketball & hockey, profes- 
sional tennis, golf, wrestling, boxing, ski 


racing, horse racing, specialsanda whole ~ 


lot more. 

Get the picture? Why not get the 
whole picture. 

Call and order SportsChannel. 


8:00 PM 
$15.00 & $12.50 


YOUSSOU 
N'DOUR 
SUNDAY, MAY 7, 
8:00 PM 
$17.50 & $15.00 


8:00 PM 
$17.50 & $15.00 


BALKANA 


: FREE TRIPS TO 
CANCUN!! 


WZLX AND STRAWBERRIES WANT 
TO SEND TWO PAIRS O# PEOPLE TO 


CANCUN!!! 


STOP BY YOUR NEAREST 
STRAWBERRIES RECORD STORE AND 
REGISTER TODAY!!! 

TRIPS PROVIDED BY TRANS 
NATIONAL TRAVEL. 


CALL LETTER GAME" 
CONTINUES ON WZLX! WE'VE 
ALREADY GIVEN AWAY TEN CAR 
STEREO'S FROM RICH'S CAR TUNES 
IN WATERTOWN...ALL NEXT WEEK 
IT'S COMPLETE FULL YEAR 
MEMBERSHIPS TO 
GOLD'S GYM!! 

JUST REMEMBER OUR CALL 
LETTERS, "W-Z-L-X," TP WIN!! 


WE'VE GOT THE BIGGEST PARTY 
PLANNED FOR YOU ON MARATHON 


DAY! 


YOU'LL WANT TO BE THERE! 
DETAILS COMING SOON ON CLASSIC 
HITS 100.7 FM 


FOR DETAILS ON WZLX ACTIVITIES, 
CALL BARRY SCOTT AT (617) 267-0123 


Od. 


6861 ‘LE HOUVW ‘SSYHL NOILOSS *XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


= 

FRIDAY, APRIL 21, 

: SUNDAY, APRIL 16, 

4 
8:00 PM 
12.50 & $10.00 

Tekets tor alt shows are avavable at The Strand Theatre 

NHL Stanley Cup ie 

playoff coverage 

begins Wednesday! 
= 

' 

4 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Or NEV YORK 5 


6 


Featuring: 


BIG FUN BUFFALO | 
| STANCE 
by by 

Inner City Neneh Cherry 


Music by 
ZIGGY MARLEY e BOY GEORGE 
IGGY POP 
LOVERS 


sale Ends 4/6/89 


MO/SIE 
MUSIC. 


OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOu! 


~ 


by Clif Garboden 
| FRIDAY 
River." Adrey Hepburt and George Peppard ‘ter, 
From 1961. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 

city exiled Rockies for his own 


air Brown. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:30 (44) Bill Moyers’ World of ideas. Part two of 
an interview with sociologist Anne 


SATURDAY 


Noon (44) Bill Moyers’ World of ideas. All of last 
week's shows, (in order at half-hour 

i i Willard Gaylin, Steven 
Weinberg, Carlos Fuentes, and Anne Wortham (two 


i igan. 
(68) Star Trek, ‘ Trouble with Tribbies.'’ 


Everyone should have at least this on tape. (Until 8 


9:00 (2) Hirohito: Behind the Myth. For the benefit 
of those of you who haven't kept up, the myth is ~ 


auaintain is that he had @ big hand in all 
that mid-'40s unpleasantness. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (44) Lonesome Pine 
music from Hot Rize and Red Knuckles and the 
Trailblazers. (Until'10 p.m.) 

(aay Song. A Boston choral 


10:00 
A. (Until 17 p.m.) 

(2) Faces of the s to make , 
enemies and influence . A fascinating look at 


8 


ggg! 


on Thursday at 11 p.m. p.m.) 
(4) Pretty in Pink (movie). A Hughes high- 
script about a 's about 


every port. Co-starring Yvonne De Cario and Celia 
Johnson. From 1953. (Until 2:30 a.m.) 


TUESDAY 
8:00 (2) Nova: Do Scientists Cheat? When nobody 
really s what you're , it must be 
8:00 Valley of the Dolls (movie). Jacqueline 
to be a sordid tale about show but 


sometimes things just get away from . And why. 
not, with a cast nat pa Barbara Perkins, Patty 
Duke, Sharon Tate, Susan Hayward, Martin Milner, - 
, and ad Jessel. (Until 10 Bm) 
(38) 's (movie). Peter O'Toole 
plays the sole survivor of a German U-boat attack. 
find this description a bit odd, since he's 
, he recovers with the help 


But 


2 
3 


Holloway, et Rutherford, and Betty 
Warren star in this odd 1949 farce 


Ahead. Just a friendly reminder to set your 
night. Othe country in the middie of 
autumn.) London. (Until 2:30 a.m.) 
SUNDAY WEDNESDAY 
Noon Baseball. The Sox versus the Detroit 8:00 (2) America in the Age ot AIDS. You wouldn't 
Ti think they'd have heard much about AIDS in Fort 
4:80. (2) yy ae Joke Over, and Wayne, indiana, but evidently the epidemic has had 
Noblesse Oblige. (Until 3 p.m.) there. 
1:30 (7) Basketball. The Celts versus Cleveland (44) Bill Moyers’ World of n interview 
4:00 Basketball. After a month of relentiess 
NCAA men's the two-hour Proaigious Hickey” ‘tales ot Ife in an Engish 
mg 2:30 (44) Joon A profile’ the 
nuation of the str: a 
juced child living with a 
6:30 2 The Sleeping 
‘ar 
arn. p.m. 
8:00 Neture, Tiger? critter 
a tigress raising three cubs in the wild. (Until 9 p.m.) 
( Now seen at this time with 
new episodes. about David's brother. 
(movie). The 1950 


Brimie’ 
Theater Servet end! Son, part 
two. In which Kit is sent home from boarding 


i 


iz 


i 
i 
i 


“it 

hi 
ani 


3 


Morgan attempts to explain what went wr: 
a . This series will also offer previews 


ist in the Not as easy a 
as might ge (Until 10 p.m.) 


colonel and his naive replacement. From 
$966. (Until 2:30 a.m.) 


THURSDAY. 


Barbra ind movie. This time her pretty 
co-star is Ryan O'Neal. Her perfume business 
Bankrupt 20 she decides to manage a 
ie’s just about amusing. 
1979. (Until 10 p.m.) 
Say, . Two interviews. One with 
Episcopal bi Barbara Harris; one with Afro 
nde 
8:30 (44) Bill Moyers’ 
Con: jurry when 


ensues dis- 
covers a mole in the London office. (Until 10 p.m.) 


11:00 (2) Learning in America: Up- 
a Repeated from Monday at 9 


FRIDAY 


(38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Kansas City 
als 
8:30 (44) Bill Moyers’ World of ideas. An interview 


with Jo: Heller. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) New Moon. The New York City 
erforms the swashbuckling Sigmund 
i set in 18th- 


Oscar Hammerstein operetta 
Orieans. From Wolf Trap. (Until 11:30 


's “Berlin: Tourist Journal,” and Nancy 
Buchanan's ‘‘Sightlines."’ Keep in mind that in this 
genre, the titles seldom tell you much about the 
works. The first piece could turn out to be about 
lowa pig farmers, the second might well be about a 
Y band. (Until ) 

am. (68) ‘The Lavender Hil (movie). 
_famous 1952 crime comedy. (Until am.) 


© 
> 
. 


RECORDS | VIDEO 
ageinet them. A took the debete over the MX.— s 
7 have nicknamed it the Road Warrior . To be 
t a generation 
its capable of 
beard’s Castle, and Erwartung. Two 20th-century 
operas. Bart6k’s tale of Bluebeard, followed by 7 
Molly Ringwald stars with Jon Cryer, Annie Potts, 
and Harry Dean Stanton. (Until 11 
(7) Basketball. At last. The cham- 
* 11:00 (2) Eties in America: The Human Experi- 
ment. onight’s topic the practice of using 
patients for medical research. (Until midnight.) 
> : 12:30 a.m. (68) The Captain’s Paradise (movie). 
| ; Alec Guinness as a bigamist sailor with a spouse in ; 
a oe a Noon (56) Grand Siam. For those who can't wait for i 
- Monday's season opener, a potpourri of baseball 
clips and reminiscences and interviews. Said to 
and Wade Boggs. Which probably means it wasn't 
put together anytime in the recent past. We'd like to 
2 SS ae see that play from last year where the Sox wound 
and Derek Sanderson pay tribute to New 
BOY GEORGE 4 high-school hockey champs. (Until 2 p.m.) 4 
AMBITIOUS LOVERS (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Quebec 
WENEH CHERRY INNER chy PL 530 17) Basketbel The NCAA championship 
:00 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
keep confusing this with Alocky iii. Or is it Rocky 
i ‘ ee alent vi? Anyway, Sly will be in it, for sure, and Talia and 
opaganda and its uses. Bad guys are made, 
VeExcept for the asshole who trashed’ our". TO be repeated on Monday at 8 (Until 
|>°-mailbox: he really is bad:)(Untibt 1:30 pan) | midnight.) 
Dowd and Harvey even better as Harvey. (Until 10 
8:00 ( Country (movie). Jessica andSam = 8:00 (25) Teachers (movie). Funny enough, but 
which wasn't country enough for some. Wilford ooty. Nick Nolte stars with JoBeth and 
Judd Hirsch. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) The Main Event (movie). Another dipo 
school 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Case of the Hillside Strangler (movie). 
That was one of those California mass murderers, 
: wasn't it? Has anyone checked the water out 
there? Richard Crenna and Dennis Farina star in a 
re-creation of one of the most baffling serial-killer 
you 
a” case, 
Judge 
-00 (7) Th 
wakes up 
and Raul J 
1986. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:30 (38) Ask the 
11:35 (7) The Joe Morg 
dah! He-e-e-e-e-ere's-s 
upcoming games. And yes, there will be a studio — century N “ 
audience and a call-in segment. (Until 12:05 a.m.) -_ “a 
New Television. More experimental video 
BOSTON =...) MONDAY art. Another chance to see your television break on a 
a” 
Mass. Ave. At Newbury 11:90 The of This 
every day. . Just a noon. 
Above Auditorium on the Greeniine . year it was * 
Hurst and Expect the Worst.” Nominations for this 


26 Brookline Ave., Boston 


by Thuredey a wook the Pray 


BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or , from Brookline, 


LUBS 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave., 
Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” dinner theater. At 
7:30 and 10:30 p.m., bousouki-players John and 
Nick 


‘atasopoulos. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Rick Berlin Band, Gar Lang, The Limit. 
CAFE FLORIAN (247-7603), 85 Newbury St., 
Boston. Jazz guitarist John Stein. 

CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St., Cam- 
bridge. At 10 p.m., Arturo. and the Cantares 


Henry. 
THE CHANNEL (451- -1905), 25 Necco St, Bos- 
ton. The Outlaws, Toy Caldwell of the Marshall 
Tucker Band, St. John, Miles Ahead. 
CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Progressive dance party, with DJ Willie LeMay. 
CITYSIDE (742-7390), 262 Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. Pete Hostage Band. 


alem 66 play the Rat Saturday. 


Green St., Jamaica Plain. Farewell show for 


JOHNNY D°S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Davis 


Sq., Somerville. Terrance Simien and the Mallet 
Playboys, Zydeco music. 

SUMBO’S (623-7660), 1133 Broadway, Some- 
rville. The Lines, Blind Owl, Shades of Grey. 
ME AND THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8967), 28 
Mugford St., Marblehead. Paul Geremia. 
MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 Hamp- 
shire St., Cambridge. Doshie Powers. 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (664-1630), 3 
Church St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., open-mike 


SHERATON PLYMOUTH (508-747-1832), Rtes. 
3A and 44, Plymouth. in the Pub: Yasko and 


eele. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., 
Maynard. Caught in the Act. 

THE TAM (277-0962), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Mojo Filter. 


WESTIN HOTEL (424-7425), Copley Place, Bos- 
ton. in the Tumer Fisheries Bar: the Roberta 
Radiey Quartet. in the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., 
Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m., Art Matthews. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 
way, Somerville. Kevin Eubanks Quartet. 
WINNIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 


Medicine, C.D.M., Head. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. At 7:30 and 10:30 
p.m., bousouki-players John and Nick 
‘atasopoulos. 


EAST RESTAURANT (364-8290, 472 


Shipley. 
PARADISE (254-2054), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. At 9:30 p.m., Adventures in Paradise. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Larry 
Carsman Band. 


Jasil Brazz. 
RYLES, Rachael 


SHERATON PLYMOUTH. Plymouth. In the Pubs 
Yasko Kubota Trio. 


SIT "N BULL PUB, Maynard. Caught in the Act. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 


THE 1862 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. At 
4:30 and 10 p.m., O'Reilly's. 

GILREINS, Worcester. The Harmonics. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. At 3 p.m., jazz jam 
with the 1369 All Stars; at 9:30 p.m., rhythm-and- 
blues jam, with P.J. and the Soulshakers. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 3 p.m., jazz jam with 
Boston Baked Blues. At 9 p.m., Blue Light 


Special. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. At 3 p.m., Mackie 
Bumette’s Panorama; at 8:30 p.m., the Hi-Vibes, 


the Riddimatics. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Stop, Look & Listen! 
play a tribute to Patsy Cline. 

oa AND STARS, Cambridge. The Hub- 


REGATTABAR, Cambridge. At 2 p.m., the New 


RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 

St., Boston. in the Lounge: the A! Vega Trio. 
SIT "N BULL PUB, Maynard. At 5 p.m., blues jam, 
with the West End Biues Band. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Benefit for the Coolidge 
Comer Theatre, with Big Train, Xanna Don't, Big 
Barn Burning. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 
(227-9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. David 


and friends. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge: 


at 5. p.m., Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m.,Dayid Crohan. 


‘Continued on page 26 


The Scott Wheeler Band 
3/31 JUMPIN’ JACKS 
Whitman 


4/14 & 4/15 ROTARY PUB 
Middleboro 


Sun., 9 


137 MAIN ST,CAMBRIDGE 
9347-1887 


. NO ADMITTANCE AFTER 2 AM 


atthe 


| NECCO PLACE 


OHN SERB AN 


Lazy Frank 


3attle 


Sun. April 2 
Napa] 
She Said 
Nelson Person 
Gear 


Fri. March 31 
Parade 
ZuZuPetais As is 


of the 


Featuring 16 of the City's Best New Bands 
Completing for $3000 in cash & prizes 


Sponsored By: 


Friday March 31 & Sat. April 1 


SAVAGE WEEKEND 


Featuring: Barrence Whitfield 


& The Savages 
Sat. April 1 
Tajen 


Fri. April 7 Sat. April 8 


Amazing Mud Shark Judy's Tiny Head The Point 


Life inbetween Carama 


Bana: 


Sun. April 9 
Absolute 
Tagen 
Pian B 
After the Storm 


6861 ‘LE HOUVW ‘SSYHL NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
AMBRIDGE © 492-7772 
GILRIEINS, Worcester. Arthur King Blues Band. S.W.A.A.M.P. 
~ Paul Rogoshewski, John Floyd, Al BING SPARBIDU 
THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY (508-238-1882), 502 Nico the FINE JAMAICIAN FOOD SERVED BREWER & SHIPLEY 
from that Friday to Friday of the following week. GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131  SIRFRANCO’S, Somerville. BumsandKaufman. "GEOFF BARTLEY. 
NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IN GROVERS (922-9695), 392 Cabot St. (Rte. 1A), 
THURSDAY AT 5PM. Tobe considered for “Hot Beverly. The Fat City Band. B 
Tix,” the deadline is 2 week earlier; to be HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Benefit + STRENGTH 
, considered for “Next Weekend,” two weeks iii for the Native American Rights Fund, with Push 2 E- wy yt & THE CONCIOUS BAND oe 
EMERGENCIES Bar: Roberta Radley Quartet. in the Lobby | 
POLICE: 911 Lounge: at pum., Alexis Bioley: | 
night. micide, Temporary insanity, Hearing impaired, - : 
NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. Blind Surgaon, Des Lok. D C 
At 7:30 p.m., John Sebastian, Sarah Laughs. 
FIRE: OF, from (497-8200), 623 Main St, Came SUNDAY ME COFFEE si 
x bridge, A 11 pm., An beening Of Moustic Blows 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (696-2230), 22 See Friday listings for phone numbers and \ a 
MEDIC AL South St., Westboro Center. At7 and 10 p.m., addresses. 
Josh White, Jr; Anne Hils and Michae! Smith. THE AVEROF, Cambridge. At 7:30 and 10:30 | THURS. REGGAE NIGHT | 
EMERGENCIES PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9654), 912 Mass. p.m., bousouki-players John and Nick | : 
Ave., Cambridge. Ray Bonneville. Tatasopoulos. FRI, SAT ACID HOUSE 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. © SUNRATTY’S, Allston. The Mat Murray Band, ; 
: POISON: information Center, 232-2120 Bim Skala Bim, the Bristols, Hell Toupee, Flower Left Nut, Nothing Sacred, Billy DoBo. NOW OPEN a 
- SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 Machines. CITYSIDE, Boston. Calypso Hurricane. \ 7 
METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St, EDIBLE REX, Billerica. The Baldinos, Lost 
_ (MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 Brazz. 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 RICK'S CAFE (244-6969), 288 Wainut St., 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St, Boston. Read. 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 Neicey Boswell, White Heat at Roxy. 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 RYLES (676-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Inman 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 Square, Cambridge. Upstairs: Rachael 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and Herman Johnson Quartet. 
, RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
ee and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate Archie Kubota. cea 
and continuing support, medical and legal FRANCO'S (623-3050), 321 Somerville Ave., 
be information. Somerville. Teddy Bergeron, Brian Kiley, Bruce : / ae 
THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 Chicago Jazz Band, the Paramount Jazz Band. : UB IT] 
: Brookline St., Cambridge. Live Skull, Dogzilla, Tickets $14.50. Be 
| 
| 
1 iG | | 
Boston. Gregg, Chris, Eric and Hal. | 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508-754-0545), Maxwell and Ronnie Earl. : 
38 Harlow St, Worcester. Benefit. for the ee eee eee 1 Weds. April 5 Thurs. April 6 
. Multiple Sclerosis Fund, with Crystal Myth, Ave. Cambridge. Mozamba, Moses. The Migrains Nine Lives ew Man rd Es 
es WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge: ~ 
| Rhythm Method dance party. . | | 
Band, Latin dance music 
addresses. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Farrenheit, After the Fact, THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” | 
Body Politics. dinner theater. ; } BS 
CAFE FLORIAN, Boston. Jazz guitarist Bo  CITYSIDE, Boston. Bobby Watson Band. || 
Thiem. CLUB CAFE (536-0966), 209 Columbus Ave., | 
| CHADWICK PARK, Boston. Jim Plunkett. Boston. in Club Cabaret: “Two of Hearts," with 1] |} 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. The Fools, Ultra Blue, Maureen Davis and C.J. McCaffrey. | 1) 
Release, Safety in Numbers, Social Animals. COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 2 Richmond || 
CITYSIDE, Boston. North Shore Acapella. Ave., Worcester. Brown Bag Guzziers. | 1] 
CLUB M, Cambridge. At 11 p.m. Acid house MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 i] Sid {| ; 
CLUB lll (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave. Some- music. Mass. Ave., Cambridge. The Emery Davis |] | -~ 
rville. Barrence Whitfield and the Savages. CLUB Ill, Somerville. Barrence Whitfield and the Quartet, Five Guys Named Jeff. | Stone | 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), Zachary’s Savages. PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Joe Harvard Sound . 
= Bar, 120 Huntington Ave., Boston. Trumpeter COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. Trumpeter Dave NN 
ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave. ED SURKE’S, Boston. The Drive, the Gordons. | 
Boston. The C-Jammers. EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Dumptruck. 
EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton | 
Ad., Billerica. Tribe, October, Powergiide. Shananagans. 
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world 


a stage. 


But tickets are ex 
time is limited. Find on ae. s 
worth seeing, every week in 


He BUSION 


The Arts & Entertainment Authority 


~ . 
RESTAURANT. NIGHTCLUB 


Genuine Draft 


Fri., Apr. 7 


BLOCKYARD 
Sat., Apr. @ 
STEVEN PAUL: 


MOLLY'S 


BOSTON S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHT! 


lursda orl 
EEP CHA BER 
Spi 


Continued from page 25° : 
TUESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


“Zorba's Night” 


SUNRATTY'S, Alston. Over-18 show, with the 
preliminaries of Boston's Best Guitarist Com- 


Quartet. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 

St., Boston. In the Lounge: the Al Vega Trio. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 
(227-9872), 216 Hanover St, Boston. Flutist 
Julie Schoinik and pianist Jocelyn Lopatin. 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge. Bing Sparbidu. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Maggie Galloway Quartet. In the Lobby 


MASTS. 284-7200, Squre Rd. and Ri. 1 


R-rated” hypnotist Frank 
Bartley, David Massengill. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Screaming 


Coyotes. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge: The Johnny Griffin 
Quartet. 


SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Karaoke sing-along 
machine. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 


Lounge: at§ pm. Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m., David 


THURSDAY 


Fri. & Sat., March 31 & April 1 
THE BAND 
THAT TIME 

FORGOT 


Sun. April 2 
Boston's only 
Rhythm & Blues Jam with 


STOVALL 
BROWN 


Wed., April 5 
Harper's Ferrys' Famous Blues 
Jam featuring 1988 Battie of 

the Blues Band winners 


BOSTON 
BAKED 
BLUES 


as your host + musicians invited 


SAVOY TR TRUFFLE 


rs., April 6 
11TH H HOUR 


Fri, April 7 
TAYLOR MADE 


Sat., April 8 
SUGAR RAY 
& THE BLUE 

TONES 


Coming: 
April 15 

DUKE ROBILLARD 
April 20 


April 21 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE. AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” 
dinner theater. 
AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. In 
Gallery DV8: opening of “Art-Haus,” by Dani. 
~ The Joneses, Common 


CAPE FLORIAN Boson. Cases gute 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Mar Famer, Fight 50, 


Boston. the Fixx; at 11 p.m., 


GILREINS (508-791-2583), 802 Main St. 
Worcester. Barbecue Bob and the Rhythm Aces. 
JOHNNY Somerville. The incredible 


Casuals. 

JUMBO’S, Somerville. Maryann's Secret Lust, 
Transition, One-Four-Five. 

MISTY'S (284-7200), Squire Rd. and Rte. 1, 
Revere. Night Magic. « 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Dianne Davidson. 
NYC JUKEBOX (542-4077), 275 Tremont St. 


Quartet. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 


St., Boston. In the French and Adams Room: the 


Kennedy St., Cambridge. At 8:30 and 11 p.m., 
Stevie Ray Fromstein, Linda Smith, Matt 


76 War- 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 
Frank Santorelli, Jay Charbonneau, Billy Martin. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 969 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. At 8 and 10 p.m., Bob Nelson, Joey Kola. 
STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., David Sayh, Charlie Hall. Tickets $6. 
STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
At 9 and 11 p.m., Lenny Clarke, Joey Kola, Ear! 
Reed. Tickets $10. 


At the Berkiee Performance Center: at 8 p.m., 
the Annual KISS-108 Comedy Ciassic. Tickets 
$10. Call 391-0022. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
8:45 and 11 p.m., Kenny Rogerson, Dave 
Fitzgerald, Gary Luciano, Miche Bonopani. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, at 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 
Don Gavin, Jay Charbonneau, D.J. Hazard. 


PLAY IT AGAIN GAMTS (282-4242), 1314 Comm. 
At 9 and 11:15 p.m., Steve 


STEVIE 16,620, and 146 


addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., showcase/open-mike night. 


COMEDY CONNECTION, Boxon At 8:45 p.m., 
Mike Donovan. 


PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 6 p.m., Comedy Sportz. 
Tickets $5, $2 for students. At 8 p.m., Imrov- 
Boston comedy group, directed by Brad Jones. 
Call 576-2306 for reservations. Tickets $5, $3 for 


students. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Comedy Hell,” 
Tickets $3. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., showcase/open-mike night. 
open-mike night. 


TUESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Kevin Meaney, Fred, Brian Fraizer. Tickets 


$8. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. MEG pm. 
Tony V. 


WEDNESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 


CONNECTION, Boston. At 845 p.m., 
the J.J. Wright Show, ove er Kenny Rogerson. 
STEVIE D'S, Middleton. pum.,. John 


for reservations. Tickets 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Kevin Meaney, Fred, Brian Fraizer. 
Tickets $10. 
CLUB CABARET at the Club Café (536-0972), 
209 Columbus Ave., Boston. At 8 p.m., Nancy 
Timpanaro, Tickets $10 and $12. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:45 and 
10:45 p.m., Kenny Rogerson. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., improvisation and stand-up comedy 
with Angry Tuxedos, Michi. Bonopani, John 
Priest. r 


STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., David Sayh, 


Charlie Hall. 
STITCHES, Boston. At9 and 11 p.m., Don Gavin, 
Kevin Flynn, Paul Kosiowski. 


ANCE 
PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


“ALL FOOLS’ EVE. ENGLISH COUNTRY 
DANCE” begins at 8 p.m. in the Visitor Center, 
$8; call (508) 746-1622, x232. 

BALLROOM 


begins at 6 p.m. in the Parachutes Lounge, 
Hilton Hotel, Allied Dr., Dedham. Admission $5, 


4:45 p.m., a Klezmer dance 
party at 5:20 p.m., African drums and dances at 6 
p.m., a Hambo contest at 7:35 p.m., international 
folk dancing at 8 p.m., swing dancing at 9:40 
p.m., and a Scottish dance party at 10:20 p.m. 
The pot luck dinner begins at 5 p.m.; only those 
who bring food will be served. Admission $10 for 
all events, $6 for afternoon (noon to 7.p.m.) or 
evening (5 p.m. to midnight); call 491-6084. 

FUNDRAISING DANCE for the Stephen Bourke 


. Fund for Childhood Cancer Research begins at 8 


p.m. at St. John’s Preparatory School, Summer 
St., Danvers. Music by Hush and Roundabout. 
Admission $10; cali 927-9387. 
SINGLES 35-50 GROUP of the Striar Jewish 
ity Center sponsors an April Fool's 
Dance at 8 p.m. at the Fireman Campus, 445 
Central St., Stoughton. Admission $9; call 
341-2016. 


BOSTON BEANSTALKS dance, for men over 6-2 


and women over 5-10, begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Quality Inn, Totten Pond Rd., Waltham. Call 


WORS/THE JOINT (796-5277) at the Usden 
ee. ~ Ave., Cambridge. Jah Spirit. STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., George Mac- 
5 WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. inthe Turner Fisheries Donald, Jonathan Katz, Larry Myles. 
ae Bar: the Galloway Quartet. Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., Alexis Biolley; at Art 
ees 2 i THE CHANNEL, Boston. The Radiators. See the previous Friday listings for phone 
Thurs., ERL CITI, Boston. Hothouse Flowers. numbers and addresses. 
RICK BERLIN March 31 CITYSIDE, Boston. Stovall Brown. CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisa- 
; *e BALBOA DANCE DANCE PARTY COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 2 Richmond - tional comedy by Guilty Children. Cail 648-5963 ‘ 
aig Saturday, April 1 THE 1862 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. 
Shananagans. 
Boston. De Funkt, Who ie 
JOHNNY (D'S, Somerville. At 8 p.m., Magical 
Strings. 
. All the & Tuesday MIDOLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 FRIDAY is 
Foosball, 4 & Baskett Satones, the ShamRockers. CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St., Cam- 
MISTY’S (284-7200), Squire Rd. and Rte. 1, bridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational comedy by 
Aged Revere. Java Jive. Guilty Children. Call 648-5963 for reservations. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. At 7:30 and 10:30p.m., Tickets $8. 
Sends, The REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Mike Metheny raham. Tickets $8-$10. 
renton St., Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Wall 
Common Ailments of Maturity DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
Wednesday, April5 Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 
p.m., improvisation and stand-up comedy with 
 JHEPROMIGE Angry Tuxedos, Brendan McMahon, Tom 
Puppet Show. Stereotypes. Dunham. Tickets $6-8. 
Campers. Bread box 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., Alexis Biolley; at 8 p.m., David 
SHADES OF GREY See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
Saturday. THE AVEROF, Cambridge. At 7:30 p.m., live- 
Dreams Made Flesh, Mile; (282.257), 13 Lanegowne St, Boston SATURDAY 
= Fri, Mar.31 _ . SpearsArrows, Balboa Dance, and the comedy See Friday listings for phone numbers and Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. Auburn A 
group Uncontrolled Substance. addresses. St., Watertown. Admission $6; call (508) 
TRIBE BUNRATTY’S, Boston. Blood Oranges, the  CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisa- 875-1007. 
a OCTOBER . Brothers Kendall. tional comedy by Guilty Children. Call 648-5963 NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 is 
a POWERGLIDE LA CITI, Boston. Hothouse Flowers. for reservations. Tickets $8. p.m. in the Holiday Inn ballroom, exit 15A off Rite. 
Sat., Apr. 1 Boston. Kris Wales. -... CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 128, Dedham. Admission $10, $8 before 9 p.m.; 
CLUB M, Cambridge. At 11 p.m., Acid house 9:45 p.m., and midnight, Stevie Ray Fromstein, 899-3900 
.. music. Linda Smith, Matt Graham. Tickets $8-$10. “SUBURBAN 128” DEDHAM SINGLES DANCE 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Fire and ice, Zella, Talon. COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7:30, 9:30, 
: Fri., Mar. 31 THE 18662 IRIGH EMBASSY, South Easton. and 11:30 p.m., Mike Donovan, Walli Collins. — 
Le a8 THE LINES McMurphy. $4 before 9 p.m.; call 449-3363. 
‘Thurs., Aprii6 THE CONNECTION GILREINS, Worcester. At 9 p.m., acoustic open DICK SYATT’S HOTLINE singles party begins at. 
ee e SHADES OF GREY stage; at 10 p.m., Susie Burke. 8 p.m. at the Morgan Hotel, Rte. “1A,; Lynn. 
Sat. GROVERS, Beverly. Banzai. Admission $5, $3 before &30 p.m.; call 
ve FALCON JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Cave Dogs, Gigolo §79-2315. 4 
ee presents RUMBLE CLUB MIDOLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. at 
a ‘Unb . Apr. open-mike, with J. p.m,, Destino, Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for students; ; 
aur MARVANN'S SECRET LUST 491-6086. 
REX TRANSITION BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, with records 
sponsored by..<: 145, | from the '30s, '408 and:’50s, begins at %30-p.m. 
Recordersi | | tonight and tomorrow at the Ballet Center Ii, 185 
oe AL HALLIDAY & THE Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 
‘ Performance Music HURRICANES 277-1138. al 
Center TANKI FLIP STITCHES, Boston. At 8: and 10 p.m. and 
DIAMOND PRESS - ONE FLIGHT DOWN midnight, the Lenny Clarke, Joey. Kola, 
manen BALL Sat., April 8 Reed. Tickets $10. SATURDAY ei 
HART 
| | DOUBLE DOSE (227-9872), 216 Hanover St, Boston. evelopment Fund of the Foik-Arts Center of 
ophonist Jerry Bergonzi. See Friday listings for phone numbers and New England, runs from noon to midnight at the 
; Staring 4/7 Seating WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan Church of the immaculate Conception, 45 z 
PERRY & BIG + Ave., Cambridge. at noon, village 
z Six az WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries dance party at 1:35 pim., English country ! 
Rte. 3 to Exit 2 
| ||| ||| 
: lronside Mgmt-391-1417 
158 Brighton Ave. & BRK HTON AVE ) 
CONCERT LINE 254-7380 CLUB LINE 254-9743 j 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Joshua. 
EDIBLE REX, Bilerca, Rex, wth 
Diamond Press, Red Rubber Bail, As Is. 482-8255. 
* THE 1882 IRISH EMBASSY, South Easton. Tony SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins at 7:30 
é : p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 23 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $4, $2 for students; call : 
277-2496. 
. GAY AND LESBIAN COUNTRY DANCE, spon- 
sored by SEGAL, begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
a Church of Jamaica Plain, Centre and Eliot Sts. 
Jamaica Plain. Music by Nantucket Sound. 
Admission $5; call (401) 431-0822. 
Po NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
OLD A KAFFEE | 
Pe | OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro. Open- BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for 
: mike, with Bruce Pratt. p.m., Kevin Meaney, Fred, Brian Fraizer. Tickets Fri. 
— PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Kevin Con- $8. 
nolly. COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
| REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Johnny Griffin Kenny Rogerson. SUNDAY | 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Anthony Clark, 
Kevin Flynn, Tony V., Kevin Knox, the Street NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
; Report. p.m. at the Holiday inn, exit 15A off Rie. 128, 
Dedham; and at 8 p.m. at the Sheraton Tara 
FRANCO'S, Somerville. Lou Silvestri Feernicroft id., Danvers. Admission $5; $4 
Cay Quartet THURSDAY betore 8:30 p.m.; call 699-3800. 
: rT See Friday listings for phone numbers and = §:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 23 
Eagle Jazz Band. addresses. Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $2; call 
HIGH FUNCTION TWEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 6:30 964-8045. 
: (227-9672), 216 Hanover St, Boston. Artie  p.m., Kevin Meaney, Fred, Brian Fraizer. Tickets ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 


MONDAY 


Yankee ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
Concord. Admission 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE runs from 6 to 10:30 p.m. 


at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. Admission $2; call 787-4381. 


SATURDAY 


BALLET NEW ENGLAND performs Sleeping 
Beauty at 2 p.m. today, tomorrow, and next Sat. 
and Sun.; and at 8 p.m. tonight and next Sat. at 
the Portsmouth Music Hall, Portsmouth, NH. 
Tickets $11 and $12; call (603) 430-9309. 


TUESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, exit 6 off Rte. 
128, Braintree. Admission $5,'$3 before 8:30 


p.m.; call 899-3900. 
DICK SYATT’S HOTLINE singles party begins at 
8 p.m. in the China Room of the the Palace, Rte. 
99, Saugus. Admission $5, $3 before 9 p.m.; call 
579-2315. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St, Watertown. Ad- 
mission $5; call 354-1340. 


p.m. in the 
43 off Rte. 128, Admission $5, $3 
before 8:30 p.m.; call 899-3900. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, with music by 
Bare Necessities, begins at 8 p.m. at the YWCA, 
7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admisssion $4.50; call 
354-1340. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and 
Grove 


Sts., . Admission $3; call - 
(508) 872-4110. 
HUNGARIAN DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at the Mary Flynn Murphy 


y, Somerville. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students; call 266-7540. 


THURSDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, Rte. 9, 
Framingham. $3 before 6:30 p.m: 


call 899-3900. 
8 p.m. in Vincent's at Lombardo's, ‘exit 5A off 
Rte. 128, Randolph: Admission $6, $4 before 9 


p.m.j cal'579-2315. 

TIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont: Admission $4.75; call 
‘401-6084 


new ENGLAND SQUARE AND CONTRA 
DANCES begin at 8 p.m.’at the VFW Hall, 688 


AG PAN 


COUNTRY-DANCE! bogie pint 


HUNGARIAN IMPROVISATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE. See listing for. Wed. 


PERFORMANCE 
FRIDAY 


MOBIUS presents Drought, a performance in- 
dance and video ion by Scott 

deLahunta and Bob Raymond, at 8 and 10 p.m. 

tonight and at 8 p.m. tomorrow at 354 

St., Boston. Tickets $7; call 542-7416. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY DANCE SOCIETY per- 

forms at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow in Atwood 

Hall, Clark University, 950 Main St., Worcester. 

Free; call (508) 793-7441. 


tomorrow and at 4 p.m. on Sun. at the Joy of 
Movement Center, 536 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Tickets $7-$10; call 492-4680. 

DANCE COLLECTIVE performs at 8 p.m. tonight 
and tomorrow and at 2 p.m. on Sun. at the 


Armstrong Gray, and 
Dawn Kramer. Tickets $10, $6 for students and 
seniors; call 576-2737. 
MANDALA FOLK DANCE ENSEMBLE performs 
at 8 p.m. tonight, tomorrow, and Apr. 14 and 15; 
and at 2 p.m. on Sun. and Apr. 16 at John 
Hancock Hall, 180 Berkeley St., Boston. Pro- 


gram includes Ukranian, Portuguese, Spanish, 
dances. Tickets $8.50-$17.50; call 
1 


“TOUR DE FUERZA: NUEVO LATINO DANCE 


THURSDAY 
performs Polish folk dances at 8 
p.m. in the Fine Arts Concert Hall, UM- 


call (413) 545-2511. 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 


ANN CARLSON performs “‘Animais,” a program 
of original works, at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 


Sponsored 
$10.50 for students and seniors; call 492-7578. 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for previous Fri. 


me 


Women's Center, 46 Pleasant St. 
Free; call 354-8807. 


Hunratty’s 


186 Harvard Avenue, Alliston 
Concert Line 254-9804 
Clubline 254-9820 


RICK BERLIN 
GARR LANGE and THE BIG RIG 
THE LIMIT 


AFTER THE FACT * BODY POLITICS 


1°1-6 


Your 


SHOWCASE NIGHT 
THE MATT MURRAY BAND 
LEFT NUT » NOTHING SACRED 
BILLY DOBO 


Mon 3 
THE TITANICS 
DRUMMING ON GLASS + EL CAMINOS 
Tues., Apr. 4 


BALE GUITAR BATTLE 


JAMI 
BAND 


OR Al 

BLOOD NGES 

THE BROTHERS KENDALL 
MIRANDA WARNING 


COMMON GROUND ° BILLY LAZER 


Fri., March 31 
Big Band R&B 
9 pieces — 5 homs 
THE C-JAMMERS 
“DRIVE 
Thurs. 
Rockin’ RAB 


Hi-Energy 
THE PREMIERS 
with LITTLE FRANKIE 


Fri., April 7 

Big (11-piece — 6 horns) Band 
BIG BLUES MEANIES 

with TOM ENRIGHT 


6861 ‘LE HOUVW NOILO3S “XINSZOHd NOLSOS 


St., Boston * 02110 
617-451- 
it to 


e peace 


, April 8, 1989. . 

to 1AM 

Hynes Convention Center Ballroom 
900 Boylston St. - Boston 


7:30 DJ: JOSE MASSO weun 

8:30 IBRAHIMA'S WORLD B BEAT 

10:00 DJ: CHARLES 
LAQUIDARA 

11:00 ROOMFUL OF BL 


11:50 DJ: RUDY DOTTIN 
12:10 ROOMFUL OF BLUES 
(SECOND SET) 


A 12 hour dance festival. Call now for more information. 


TUESDAYS LIVE 
ss Island Recording Artists - DEFUNKT 


Hub Club Box Office (617) 


Who 


and over. positive ID required. No refunds or 
51-6999. Teletron (617) 720-3434Concert Charge (617) 497-1118 


Be Dat? 


p.m. at the YWCA, 7 Temple St, Central Sq., 
Cambridge. Admission $3.50; call 491-6084. MOBIUS. See listing for Fri. te “A oe 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS CLARK UNIVERSITY DANCE SOCIETY. oa 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by THE DANCE BOX. See listing for Fri. ae a 
listing for Fri. AS 
. BALLET NEW ENGLAND. See listing for Sat. hh adwick Pa 
THE DANCE BOX. See listing for Fri. 
| DANCE COLLECTIVE. See listing for Fri. : 
listing for Fri Friday, March 31 
“TOUR DE FUERZA: NUEVO LATINO DANCE DANCING WITH HENRY ; 
AND PERFORMANCE.” See listing for Fri. Saturday, April 1 me 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. JIM PLUNKETT mci 
WEDNESDAY 
___WEDNESDAY__ & THE SPOTFINDERS 
} MAZOWSZE performs Polish folk dances at 8 ci a 
p.m. at the Zeiterion Theatre, 684 Purchase St., i Friday, April 14 
WEDNESDAY Tickets $18-$22; call (508) Hi-Tone Records from California DANCING WITH HENRY 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
Friday, April 21 
— AC REED HIGH FUNCTION . 
i 4/16 — NEW MAN 184 : 
4/22 — MUNGO JERRY a 
ass/Amherst. Tickets $20-$24, $5 for children; 
4 
Suffolk University, 55 Temple St. Boston. Wess 
NTIS REAT HER RIGHT | 
THE W EN DHARMA BUMS | 
the flag as a symbol of national unity, begins at 8 
at the Universalist Church, Bridge St., p.m. in the Longwood Theater, 364 Brookline TRIBE 
Salem. Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. Ave., Boston. A related exhibition opens on Sun. es 
JITTERBUG DANCING, with instruction by Bob at the Aichemie Gallery, 286 Congress St., j chi 
Thomas and tidy Codington, begins at 9 p.m. at Boston. Admission $2-$5; call 426-9081. - 
. the Roxy, 279 Tremont St., Boston. Admission INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL runs from 2:30 to 5 i 1:00 NATIVE SONS | 
“call 24-695 p.m. in Knight Auditorium, Babson College, 2:5 DJ: CHA-CHI wecw 
Wellesley. Free; call 239-4582. 
| 
for dinner and a concert by the Boston Ciassical 
-_——_ Orchestra, begins at 6 p.m. Sponsored by the MSPCC 4:45 DJ: STEPHEN HILL Eee 
: Boston Ski and Sports Club. Cost $32; call CHILDHOOD (WILD) te 
THE VEX THE GORDONS 5:45 DIVERSITY | 
WOMEN’S COFFEEHOUSE, with —— BOB MELOON & THE BIG ARGUMENT 7:00 CHIC STREET MAN | fay 
Cambridge : HUMBLE PIE. 
| 
SATURDAY 868-5259 
“13TH ANNUAL ARTISTS’ BALL,” with prizes 
Tremont St, Boston. This year's theme 
“Tooloose Encounters of the Third Kind.” ae 
THE DANCE BOX presents A Fool's Fable, Proceeds to benefit the South End Artists Open ae 
directed and choreographed by Christien Polos Studio Program. Tickets $20; call 267-4343. aM 
AUCTION begins at 8 p.m. at the Firehouse 
Multicultural Arts Center, 659 Centre St., Jamai- 
ca Plain. David O'Leary of WXKS-FM is master of 2 
“QUARRIES GREENBELT HIKE,” a three-hour 
Sargent Dance Studio, Boston University, 1 trek, begins at 11 a.m. at the Quincy Quarries ; : i ‘ 
University Rd., Boston. Program includes works Historic Site, Quincy. Pre-registration required. 
“SLOWLY COMES THE SPRING,” a nature : 
walk, begins at 10 a.m. at the Hemlock Gorge 2 ee 
Upper Falls. Free; call 239-0659. 
“LAS VEGAS NIGHT” begins at 7 p.m. at the ? 
Lowell St, Peabody. Admission $3; call 
Umbrella, begins at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 535-2968. T 
and at 2 p.m. on Sun. in the Tower Auditorium, “BLUE AND WHITE NIGHT,” featuring Israeli eh res “ioe lela 
Mass. College of Art, 621 Huntington Ave. food and music, begins at 9 p.m. in the BBN 
Boston. Tonight's program includes works by auditorium, 50 Sutherland Ad., Brookline. Spon- 2 R 
choreographer Viveca Vazquez and No Regrets, sored by the Singles 22-35 Group of the April Warner Sire ecordaing ts 
and visual artist Pepon Osorio. Shows on Sat. Admission $10; call 965-7410, x163. 
and Sun. include Candela, a multi-media work by EXHIBITION AND AUCTION, sponsored by Breadbo > 
Carmelita Tropicana, Uzi Parnes, and Ela the Boston Daughters of Penelope, begins with a Se see fs ed Saar 
Troyano; Melba, a dance-theater work by Eva _ preview at 7 p.m. at the Greek Orthodox Diocese ; Anril 18th : T EAT HER RIG. 1 ee 
Gasteazoro and Tony Gillotte; and Fetiche, by Center, 162 Goddard Ave., Brookline. Admission rig 
Noya, and set designer Lucia Padia. Tickets $12; ART AUCTION, Sponsored by the Campus 
call 492-7578. Nursery School of the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish NOVEMBER GROUP 
through Apr. 9 at the Wang Center, Tremont St, reception at 7:30 p.m. at the Gosman Campus, 
Boston. Curtain times are 8 p.m. Thurs. through 383 Nahanton St., Newton. Call 965-7410, x115. 
Sat. and 2 p.m. on Sat. and Sun. Program BASEBALL CARD SHOW, sponsored by H & H 
includes Maurice Bejart's Le sacre du printemps —_ promotions, runs from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the H JB CLU Adjacent to the Opera Hot nat eres Jotel, 335 Washington St. agente 7y va idated 
(Rite of Spring), with music by Stravinsky; Sir Holiday inn, Rites. 2 and 12, Leominster. par! cing at the Lofayett eta: >-arking Garage.General | Admission only. $8 a vanced tick kets. Tickets available at 
| music by Erik Satie; and George Balanchine's WOMEN'S CENTER offers Women's School 
Bourree fantasque, with music by Emmanuel classes on stress, peresiroika, and pre- 4 beet 
] Chabrier. Tickets $18.50-$44.50; call 964-4070. Continued on page 28 - 
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481-1205 


THE 


— 


: 25 NECCO ST. BOSTON 


ronThe Marshall Tucker Bend: 
CALDWELL kaw 


| | with guests ST. JOHN - MILES AHEADEEEE 
WCGY's Jile Devereaux 


with special guests. ULTRA BLUE 
RELEASE - SAFETY IN NUMBERS - SOCIAL ANIMALS 


$6.50/7.50 WBCN 


PEAIN 322 07 


. BAD SHIBUMI - SEDUCER - NAPAJ 
' FANTASIA - AFTER THE STORM 
$3.00. D.J. Mod Todd 
7 


CBS Recording Artists 


THE RADIATORSME 


and special guests ME & THE BOYS 
$7.50/8.50 WBCN 


TUES 


CHANNEL ALLSTARS 


MAD ANTHONY - 1E SOURCE - OASIS 


KAIROS - GIRL ON TOP - ATTIC BOYS 
$3.50 D.J. Mod Todd 


From GRAND FUNK RAILROAD 
MARK FARNER 


with T.H. & THE WRECKAGE 
FLIGHT 505 - ZUG ZUG 
CLAIRVOYANCE 


BRIDES | 
and special guests POWERGLIDE 


$8.50/9.50 TWO SETS! 


aye TWO SHOWS! 8:00 & 11:00 pm! 


NEVILLE 
BROTHERS 


end BOSTON BAKED BLUES BAND 
$12.60/15.00 


RICHARD NOLAN and the 
fa. NAKED CAGE HOUSE BAND 
and special guests WHITE KNIGHT 


JUDGE MENT. 
AL - STICK PEOPLE 


TAPES - OUT OF CONCERTCHA 


DEL FUEGOS. § 


DOORS OPEN 8:00 PM - POSITIVE LD. REQUIRED - FREE. 
PARKING - TICKETS AT: TIGKETRON STRAWSERREES 


u PTOWN 


RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 


Thurs., April 6 
THE INCREDIBLE 
GARUALS 
CATHERINE DAVID - w/MOM OVER DAD 


LLIOTT SHARP/CARBON 
A SCANNER 


Tues., April 11 i 


BILL MORRISSEY 


WE SERVE FOODI!! 


Grilled MO 
11 AM-9:00 PM FULL MENU 9:00 PM-11 LIGHT FARE MENU 


17 HOLLAND ST. DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE 
776-9667 ACROSS DAVIS T RED LINE 


Beverly +392 Cabot St. Rte1A 
min. on 128N - Exit 20S - (508) 927-71: 


EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW BAND NIGHT 


menstrual syndrome at 11 a.m. 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
munity Boating, run from 9 a.m. to sunset today 
and tomorrow behind the Hatch Shell on the 
Charies River, Boston. Cal 523-1088. 


SUNDAY 


BOSTON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY hosts a cook- 
ing demonstration at 3:30 p.m., an all-plant- 
based meal at 4:30 p.m., and a discussion of 
Ayurvedic medicine at 5:30 p.m. at the Adventist 
Church, 105 Jersey St., Boston. Donation $4; call 


Beach Reservation. Free; call 581-1956. 
“FIGURING OUT THE FLUME,” a hike to the 
water channel between Silver and Pearce Lakes, 
begins at 2 p.m. at the Breakheart Reservation 
headquarters, 177 Forest St., Saugus. Free; call 
233-0834 


“SLOWLY COMES THE SPRING,” a nature 
walk, begins at 2 p.m. at the Elim Bank 
Reservation, Rte. 16, Wellesley. Free; call 


239-0659. 

PSYCHIC FAIR, to benefit the Footlight Club 
theater, runs from noon to 4 p.m. at 7 

Eliot St., Jamaica Plain. $16 for first reading, $10 

for additional readings; call 524-6506. 

BASEBALL CARD SHOW, sponsored by Stanton - 
Shows, runs from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at 


other family Passover activities run from 1:30 to 
4 p.m. in the Wasserman Auditorium, Leventhal- 
Sidman Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahan- . 
ton St., Newton. Admission $2, $1 for children; 
call 965-7410, x129. 

“YIDDISH CULTURAL FESTIVAL,” featuring 
lectures and music, runs from 1 to 5 p.m. at the 
Striar Jewish Community Center, Fireman Cam- 
pus, 445 Central St., Stoughton. Co-sponsored 
by the Workmen's Circle. Admission $12, $9 for 
seniors; call 341-2016. 


Manchester, leaving at 10 and 10:30 a.m. from 
the City Halil, Manchester. Free; call (508) 
927-2297. 

“FRIENDS OF THE SOSTON HARBOR 
ISLANDS” hosts an open house, with infor- 
mation on volunteer opportunities, from 6 to 8 
p.m, at Beacon House, 19 Myrtle St. Boston. 
Free; call 523-8386. 

“HOLOCAUST EDUCATION WEEK” ALL-NIGHT 
VIGIL, including a reading of the names of 10,000 
Holocaust victims, begins at 4:30 p.m. at the 
Marsh Chapel Plaza, Boston University, Comm. 
Ave., Boston. The vigil concludes with a mem- 
orial service and an address by Elie Wiesel at 
11:45 a.m. tomorrow. Free; call 266-3880. 
FREE SAILING LESSONS. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 


“FESTIVAL OF FOOD AND WINE,” to benefit the 
Anthony Spinazzola Memorial Scholarship Fund, 
begins at 7 p.m. at the Georce Sherman Union 
Ballroom, Boston University, 775 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Reservations required. Tickets $125; 
call 353-5590. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a meeting for dis- 
abled women survivors of child sexual abuse at 6 
p.m., a battered women's support group at.7:30 
p.m., a Boston Bisexual Women's Network 
meeting at 7:30 p.m., a Women's NA meeting at 
7:30 p.m., and a lesbian rap session at 8 p.m., all 
at 46 Pleasant St. Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807 

TAX RESISTANCE CLINIC, sponsored by New 
England War Tax Resistance, begins at 7 p.m. at 
the Community Church, third floor, 565 Boylston 
St., Boston. Free; call 731-6139. 

ASSOCIATION TO OVERCOME MULTIPLE 
SCLEROSIS meets at 7:30 p.m. at 490 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Call 424-8569. 

“HOLOCAUST EDUCATION WEEK” ALL-NIGHT 


TUESDAY 


AD CLUB “DROP IN” NIGHT, an informal 
gathering for those in the advertis- 


WOMEN’S 

lesbians over 30 at 7 p.m., a bisexual women’s 
rap session at 7:30 p.m., and a Women for 
Sobriety meeting at 8 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; cal! 354-8807 

GAY FATHERS OF GREATER BOSTON meet at 
8 p.m. at the Lindeman Center, 25.Staniford St., 
Boston. Call. 742-7897. 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN 
hosts meetings for those interested in joining the 
March for Women’s Equality and Women's Lives 
in Washington. D.C. on Apr. 9. Sessions begin at 
7 p.m. tonight and Thurs. at 971 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 782-4069. 


WEDNESDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Lesbian Al-Anon 
meeting at 6:30 p.m., Women's School classes at 
6:30 and 7 p.m., a session for lesbian survivors 
of child sexual abuse at 7 p.m., 2 meeting for 
Healing Through Art for incest survivors at 7 
P.m., a writer's support group at 7:30 p.m., and a 
discussion on pets at 8 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant 


Tickets $14.50; call 338-4400, x2010. 
“INFO SPRINGFEST,” with crafts and exhibits 
by student organizations, runs from 8:30 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. today and Fri. and from 8:30 a.m. to 6 
p.m. tomorrow at UMass/Boston, Harbor Cam- 
pus, Dorchester. Free; call 956-1184. 


: 
Pri., 3/31 4 Dae 98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
3790. 
HOUSE, TUMBLIN Park rangers, begins at 1 p.m. at the Jamaica 
CAMERA READY Mon., Apr. 3......9AVED GREENFIELD) | Boathouse, Pond St., Jamaica Plain. Free; 
COMING: Wed., Apr. call 566-1689. 
ied Tom Thurs., Apr. 6............ DANCING WITH are needed for 
TONI ISSUE, HELL TOUPEE } Fri. & Sat., Apr. 7 & 8........ THE SHORES 
Psychedelic West 
The 50th Annual April Fools Party VA Excuse #73) 
with (WHO ELSE?!) 3 SY} "Friday is payday, I'm broke!” 
‘ vs aL )) “Bring this ad for the Howard Johnson Motor Lodge, exit 15 off 
& FREE ADMISSION!” the Southeast Expressway, Boston. Admission 
fs $1; call 265-6828. 
“NORTH SHORE CYCLISTS” sponsors 18- and 
mile bicycle trips to Seaside Cycles in 
TERRANCE 
he DUKE ROBILLARD 
= Sun., April 2 
| BLUE LITES 
Tues., 
Hsu-Flanders p 
d., Apr. 5 ae 
fon | Thure, Aad 13 rom Mad 
TVT Recording Artists ¢ BOKAR — 
ty i CONNELLS : : 4/20 Coming: MARCIA BALL 
IGOLO LIL’ ED and THE BLUES IMPERIALS 
JAM WIBOS ON BAKED BLUES SUNDAY 3-7. 
: urgers ... Nachos . ngs... 
| 
4 . VIGIL. See listing for Sun. 
ing/communications industry, runs from 6 to 8 
FVII F > p.m. at Champions, Copley Place Hotel, Boston. 
D.J. Jim Mitchell BIG Di 
4 
Sat., April 1 SHOCK PARIS 
AP 2LD THE WAILERS | 
WE SAW THE WOLF 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 


VIDEMUS presents a concert in celebration of 
P.J. Anderson's 60th birthday at 8 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Program includes Anderson's Re-Crea- 
tion and compositions by Tom Oboe Lee, James 


in Music” begins at 7 


servatory, 
$6-$18, $5 for students; call 267-6502. 
PIANIST RUSSELL SHERMAN performs works 


by Beethoven, Schoenberg, and Liszt at 8 p.m. in 
Slosberg Hall, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Free; call 736-3331. 


ARISTOS TRIO performs works by Beethoven, 
Weber, Debussy, and Brahms at 8 p.m. at the 
Tsai Performance Center, 685 Comm. Ave., 


and David Popper at 8 p.m. at the Longy Schoo! 
of Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. Admission. 
$10, $7 for students and seniors; call 876-0956. 
BOSTON CLASSICAL ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Harry Ellis Dickson, performs an all-Mozart 
concert at 8 p.m. at Faneuil Hall, Boston. 


Josquin Desprez, at 8 p.m. tonight at the Church 
of the Messiah, 1900 Comm. Ave., Newton; and 
at 8 p.m. on Sun. in Lindsay Chapel, First Church 
, 11 Garden St, Cambridge. 
Donation $6, $4 for students and seniors; call 
641-3361. 
GEWARDHAUS ORCHESTRA OF LEIPZIG, con- 
ducted by Kurt Masur, performs at 8 p.m. tonight 
and tomorrow at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Program includes Mendelssohn's 
Symphony No. 3 and Tchaikovsky's 
No. 4. Tickets $16-$42.50; call 266-1492. 


SATURDAY 


Songs, 
$8-$14.50; call 266-1492. 
GREATER. BOSTON YOUTH SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRAS perform a 31st-anniversary concert 
pig at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 


England 

Ave., Boston. Tickets $9 and $13; call 262-0650. 

BRANDEIS CONCERT BAND performs works by 

Williams, Rossini, and Mozart at 8 p.m. in 
Waltham. 


Music, 27 Garden St, Cambridge. Program 


for students and seniors; call 437-0231. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF MU- 
SIC presents a concert marking Leon Kirchner's 
70th birthday at 8 p.m. in Paine Hall, Harvard 


Pertormers include cellist 
Yo-Yo Ma, violinist Lynn Chang, and pianist 
Luise Program includes 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY CHORUS performs 
Gershwin's Porgy and Bess and works by Bach, 
Mozart, and Haydn at 6 p.m. in Slosberg Hal, 


the Longy School of Music, 27 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $10, $7 for students and 
876-0056. 


seniors; call 
Continued on page 30 


7 nights 8 days 
in cooperation / 


$1.00 « donation at the door to 
raise funds for 


SERVING LUNCH 


MUSIC FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 


4,9 p.m. 
The Subterraneans 


Wednesday, April 5 alas 9 merengue 


ake Greek music Saturdays: Arabic 
elly “0-9 30 both nigh 


__. EVERYDAY 472 Mass. Ave,, Central Square 
H li 
CITYSIDE AT FANEUIL HALL 
FRI THE PETE HOSTAGE BAND 3/31 
SAT C-JAMMERS 4/1} 
SUN KRIS WALES 4/24 
MON THE HONEYMOONERS 4/3 
TUE ALICE AND THE WONDERLAND 4/4 
WED NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA 4/5 
THU CHARLIE HUNT AND THE SEARCH PARTY 4/6 
FRI THE JEFF LOWE BAND 4/7 
4/8 
Listings subject to change. 
! 
‘Cityside at Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston 742-7390 
Cityside entertainment Hot Line 742-7392 
Join us for Hungry Hour every night 5:00-7:00 PM 


FRIDAY, APRIL 7 


LEGENDARY PINK DOTS 


FRIDAYS» 


dance optional 
"THE ULTIMATE 
w/DJ SHRE 


FOR THOSE WHO To 


DANCE - DV8 {THROUGH T 


AMPLE 1S AVAILABLE 


(617) 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14 
MANUFACTURE 


FRIDAY, APRIL 21 


URSDAY, APRIL 
EBB 


MAY 
OM TOM CLUB 


6861 ‘LE HOUVW NOILOSS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 


be d 
as BOSTON BEANSTALKS, a club for men over 6-2 CONCERT begins at 12:30 p.m. at Symphony y 
ce and women over 5-10, meets at 6 p.m. tonight at Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Program, con- 
is the Beverly Depot, Park St., Beverly; at 5:30p.m. duced by Cari St Ciair, includes works by ' ' 
tomorrow at Skip Jack's, 500° Boylston St, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Ravel, Berlioz, and 3 
ri Boston; and at 6 p.m. next Fri. at the Newton Tchaikovsky. Tickets $6; call 266-1492. a 
2 Marriott, 2345 Comm. Ave., Newton. Call GUITARIST ROBERT GUTHRIE performs works _ 
tea 482-8255. by Bilardino, Coste, Llobet, and Cassado at 8 * 
Seyat Nova Dance Company, th Welsh Socely,  GEWARDHAUS ORCHESTRA OF LEIPZIG Seo tne | 
around the word in the Gorge Sherman Union's shaight ed hes 912 MASS AVE, I, 4 blues /toll 
_ small balroom, 775 Comm. Ave. Thurs. at6pim.: || | The Old Dogs—the Loiterers 
a Polynesian luau offers food, dancing, and the SUNDAY 492 Sunday, April 2, 8: 
nthe Googe Starman Usor's | | | 
large ballroom, 775 Comm. Ave. Fri. from 2 at the Zeiterion St, 2 ale Mackie Burnett’s Panorama 
p.m.: “Carnival '89” features food, music, Bedford. Tickets $11, students Monday, April 3, 9 p.m. jazz 
dance at Marsh Plaza, 735 Comm. Ave. Free; call seniors; call (508) 994-2900. Fri, Mar.31 RAY BONNEVILLE The Emery Bavis Quarset 
353-4000. GREATER MILFORD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ith W Sol, Apr.1 © LARRY CARMAN Five Guys Named 
LK Britten at 2:30.p.m. at St. Mary of the Assumption 
THURSDAY Church, Winter St. $8, $5 for HUBCAPS 
CON 4 Mon .3 © JOBHARVARD 
protection of migrating-waterfow! habitats, hosts with soprano Lisa Saffer and pianist Gilbert 
a benefit dinner and art auction at 6 p.m. at the Kalish, perform at 3 p.m. at Symphony Halll, 301 Come to Club Surrender and WIN ! 
a Hyatt Regency, Cambridge. Reservations re- | Mass. Ave., Boston. Program includes Haydn's . Wed.,Apr.5 © SCREAMING COYOTES = , 9 p.m. 
CLUB SURRENDER | | 
Computer Society's IBM-PC Users’ Group, at 
7:30 p.m. at Mass. Bay Community College, 50 144 
Oakland St., Wellesley Hills. Free; call 964-2547. 8 
ae “MAKING WAVES,” a benefit show of music, Bos | 
ue dance and theater for the Cambridge Per- Shostakovich, and Mussorgsky. Tickets $10- rg ; 
EA formance Project, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the ' $15; call 353-3348. eR 
Harrington School, 880 Cambridge St, Cam- LONGY SCHOOL OF MUSIC presents a program 
oe bridge. Tickets $4, $2 for children and seniors; — of High Baroque chamber music at 3 p.m. in the = 
=e call 498-9072. Wolfinsohn Recital Room, 27 Garden St., Cam- - 2 
INTERNATIONAL PROTOCOL FOR BUSINESS bridge. Free; call 876-0956. 
ga AND TRAVEL BREAKFAST begins at 8 a.m. at HARPSICHORDIST GISELA KRAUSE, violist =o 
i the Ritz Carlton Hotel, 15 Arlington St., Boston. Alice Mroszczyk, recorder-player Jonathan 4 
fs This week Paul Linet discusses the Caribbean. Lovenstein, violinist James Johnston, and ef 
ae Pre-registration required. Admission $25; call baritone David Murray perform at 3 p.m. in e 
536-5700. Lindsey Chapel, Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury 
ee WOMEN’S CENTER offers a discussion for St, Boston. Program includes works by = 
oe incest survivors, a meeting of Birthmothers, and Marcello, Loeillet, and Lovenstein. Tickets $4; a 
a Women's School dance class, all at7:30p.m.at call 723-3555. 
< 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. “SOUNDS OF THE CITY,” featuring works by hes 
ee MOBIUS presents “Student Works in Per- Bart6k, Beethoven, and Janacek, begins at 3 | a 
a formance" at 8 p.m. tonight through Sat. at 364 p.m. at the Community Music Center, 48 Warren | Em 
Congress St., Boston. Tickets $6; calt'§42-7416. South End. Performers include violist 
a OUTDOOR AND ADVENTURE TRAVEL SHOW Amadi Hummings, cellist Gregory Sauer, and a 
Ee runs through Sun. at the Bayside Expo Center, violinists Jennifer Moreau and Helene Pohl. oe 
: off the Southeast Expressway, Dorchester. Tickets $5; call 482-7494. ; ae 
tf Hours are 6 to-11 p.m. tonight, 4 to 11 p.m. “SCHOLARS OF THE CHAPEL” from Thayer a” 
tomorrow, 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. on Sat.,and11a.m. Conservatory perform at 3 p.m. at the Fitchburg 
m to 7 p.m. on Sun. Highlights include windsurfing Public Library, 610 Main St., Fitchburg. Reserva- me 
a and hang-gliding simulators; demonstrations in tions suggested. Free; call (508) 345-9635. a 
mi scuba-diving, kayaking, and rock-climbing; and PAUL MADORE CHORALE performs works by one 
active-wear fashion shows. Admission $5; call Handel, Gabrieli, Britten, Thompson, Haydn, and . 
825-5151. ; Stravinsky at 3:30 p.m. at the First Church, 316 ; 
e “INFO SPRINGFEST.” See listing for Wed. Essex St., Salem. Tickets $10, $8 for seniors; call i 
BOSTON BEANSTALKS. See listing for Wed. 598-0690. : 
i “1989 WORLD FAIR.” See listing for Wed. MASTERWORKS CHORALE AND ORCHESTRA ; 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN. See performs Schubert's Miriam's Song of Triumph Ee: 
4 listing for Tues. and Brahms's Ein Deutsches Requiem at 4 p.m. io 
z at Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cam- a 
bridge. Tickets $8-$17; call 924-8073. ae 
SOPRANO DEBORAH COLE, baritone Robert s 
é Holden, and pianist John Douglas perform = 
‘: works by Mozart, Moore, Vaughan Williams, and heh 
ic Lahar at 4 p.m. at the Old South Church, 645 ry 
Boylston St; Boston. Free; call 536-1970. 
QRGANIST PAUL MANZ*lead8 hymn festival 
marking the 150th of the First 
. Lutheran Church of Boston at 4 p.m. at 299 am 
ley Stt., Boston. Donations requested; call | 
536-8851. 
: an organ concert to raise funds for the resto- aug. Ss 
ration of its 1886 Hutchings Pipe Organ at 4 p.m. 
P| at Magazine end Cottage Sts., Cambridge. 5 
| Program includes works by Burleigh, Franck, 
ea Buxtehude, and Brahms. Free; call 354-4385. =. 
Shostakovich, and Brahms at 4 p.m. at the All |- 
Donal Fox. Concert is conducted by Olly Wilson and Dvorék at 5 p.m. at the French Library, 5° 
and features soprano Mae Arnette, baritone Marlborough St., Boston. Reservations required. 
Discussion on WINTERSAUCE CHORALE AND JAZZ POPS 
p.m. Tickets $12.50, $7.50 for students ENSEMBLE, with guest Leigh Beery, perform at 
seniors; call 868-8957. 5:30 p.m. in the imperial Ballroom, Park Plaza 
8 p.m. in- Jordan Hall, New England Con- Meet Me in St. Louis, Funny Girl, and into the : 
Woods. Conducted by George Guilbault. Tickets 
Boston. Musicians include pianist Edward Auer, Free; call 736-3331. 
Circuits: An Electronic Program,” conducted by 
| 
; Program includes the Cosi fan Tutte Overture; sna 
: the Violin Concerto No. 5, with soloist Tamara ee 
Smirnova-Sajfar; and the Symphony No. 38. 
: Tickets $12 and $18, $8 for students and seniors; \w ( 
THO | 
ner, , and . Pree; | 
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‘Wed., 
IT CAN'T HAPPEN TO ME 
= DAMAGED GOODS 
DOWN STAIRCASE 
THAT WILL LEARN YA 


In the balcony: 
Joe H vera. 


SALEM 66 
MASTERS OF THE OBVIOUS 
HUNTING SLEEVE 
Advance tickets now on sale at Ticketmaster 
outlets or by calling 787-8000 

In the Balcony: 
From Ohio 
lower Machine 
Sunday, April 2nd 
2 p.m. + ail ogee 
WARZO!l 


8 p.m.-midnight 18+ 
Ed's Basement heads into 
its final month with 


y—4 


formerly BEACHCOMBER ° 
won Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quinc 


OUR 30TH 
YEAR! 


+ Friday & Saturday - 


CAT TUNES 


‘ MARK MORRIS & . 


* Coming 
THE SPORES 


* Thursday thru Saturday « 


EP PROPER ID & DRESS REQUIRED 


ED'S REDEEMING QUALITIES 
and as seen on Channel 7 last Sunday pre- 

YDLACK 
from GA 
and a reading by Rhonda Levine 
Tuesday, A 4th 
BAKED POTATOES 
ANY ANGEL 
BLISS 
Wednesday, April 5th 
MAHATMA 
Oo’ JONES 
Thursday, April 6th 
8 p.m. 18+ «A Benefit for the Mobilization for 
Survival 
HEDWIG 
LEFT NUT 
XANNA DON’T 


21 Brookline Street * Cambric 
864-0400 


SSIAHS | 
Tues.. April 
“HARLIE 


Brookline 277-098? 


coordinated 
by Sam Headrick, begins at 8 p.m. in the Tsai 
Performance Center, Boston University, 685 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
SOPRANO ANNE GROSS and pianist Timothy 
McFarland perform at noon at the New School of 
Music, 25 Lowell St, Cambridge. Free; call 
492-8105. 

PIANIST STEPHEN DRURY performs works by 


England Conservatory, Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 


WEDNESDAY 


conducted by William McManus, performs at 8 
p.m. in Seully Hall, 8 the Fenway, Boston. 
Program includes Walter Piston’s Tunbridge 
Fair. Free; call 536-6340. 


VIOLINIST PAMELA FRANK, violist Scott St. 
John, cellist Colin Carr, and pianist Wu Han 
perform at 8 p.m. at the Longy Schoo! of Music, 
27 Garden St., Cambridge. Program includes 
works by Mozart, Ravel, and Brahms. Presented 
by Marlboro Music. Tickets $9, $6 for students 
and seniors; call 421-9455. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Seiji Ozawa and featuring violinist Anne- 
Sophie Mutter, performs in an open rehearsal at 
8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Concerts begin at 8 p.m. tomorrow, Sat., 
and next Tues., and at 2 p.m. on Fri. Program 
includes Stravinsky's Violin Concerto, De- 
bussy's Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun and 


seniors; call 267-9300, x306. 


perform 

italian Renaissance music at 12:05 p.m. in the 
MIT Chapel, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 253-2906. 

PIANIST JOHN O’CONOR performs at 3 p.m. at 
the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Admission $5; call 566-1401. 
PIANIST LINDA CUTTING OTT performs at a 
concert to benefit the homeless at 7:30 p.m. in 
Durgin Center, University of Lowell. Program 
includes works by Beethoven, Bartdk, 
Schumann; arid Auth Crawford. Donations, food, 
and clothing requested; call (508) 452-5000. 
OPERA THEATER OF THE BOSTON AND NEW 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORIES perform 
Prokofiev's The ODuenna at 8 p.m. tonight 
through Sat. and at 3 p.m. on Sun. at the Boston 
Conservatory Theater, 31 Hemenway St., Bos- 
ton. Tickets $7, $4 for students and seniors; call 
536-6340. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Wed. 


FRIDAY 


“A GALA OF STARS,” a benefit for the 
International Artists Series, begins at 8 p.m. at 
Mechanics Halll, 321 Main St., Worcester. 


and $30; call (508) 752-4796. 

ORGANIST ROBERT MACDONALD performs 
works by Saint-Saens and Rheinberger at 12:15 


ROGELL performs 
works by Bach at 8 p.m. at the Longy School of 
Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets $10; 


Killian Hall, MIT Bldg. 14, 160 Memorial Or., 


Zebrowski at 8 p.m. in Kresge Auditorium, MIT, 
Cambridge. Free; call 


BOSTON BAR ASSOCIATION, conducted by F. 
John Adams, performs works by Verdi, Bizet, 
Lizst, Beethoven, and Brahms at 8 p.m. in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston. Performers include tenor 
Richard Simpson and baritone Thomas Wardell. 
Tickets $10, $5 for students and seniors; call 
742-0615. 

QUINCY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA performs 
works by Weber, Bach, and Dvorak at 8 p.m. in 
the North Quincy High School auditorium, 
Quincy. Tickets $6, $5 for students and seniors; 
call 479-2408. 


for Wed. 
OPERA THEATER OF THE BOSTON AND NEW 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORIES. See listing for 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


Tickets $9-$13; call (508) 459-0350. 

RICK GOLDIN and the North River Ensemble 
perform a benefit for Central American Medical 
Relief at 8 p.m. at the Old Ship Parish Hall, 107 
Main St., Hingham. Admission $4; call 545-6584. 
WALTHAM FESTIVAL MUSIC presents “Harb- 
inger of Spring” jazz concerts at 8 p.m. tonight 
and tomorrow in the Waltham Government 


South St., Waltham. Free; call 736-5277. 

HUGH MOFFATT, Michael Barrett, and Chuck & 
Mud perform folk and acoustic music at 8 p.m. at 
the Front Room, 910 Main St., Worcester. 
Tickets $7; call (508) 753-2284. 


3 


perform folk music at 8 p.m. at the Zeiterion 
Theatre, 684 Purchase St., New Bedford: Tickets 
$11, $9°for studénts and seniors; call (508) 
994-2900. 


Presbyterian Church, 99 Hartford St., 
Donations 

872-7810. 

WERS-FM “ACOUSTIC 

begins at 8 p.m. at the Somerville Theatre, 55 


| 

| | Cambridge, MA ig MICHELLE SHOCKED, the Oyster Band, and 
02138 satirist Barry Crimmins perform at 10 p.m. at the 
492 - 0082 Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., 
ANDY STEWART, singer and banjo-player in the 
Fri., Mar, 31 _| BOSTON OPERA ASSOCIATION presents re- Scotiah band Silty Wizard, and Manus Lunny, an 
citals by members of the Metropolitan Opera _irish musician who plays the guitar 
Maren Young Artist Development Program at 8 p.m. in bouzouki, perform at 8 p.m. at the Somerville 
gt Se «A THE BRISTOLS the Oval Room, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. Theatre, 55 Davis Sq., Somerville. The Irish ‘ 
Performers include soprano Jane Wray and group Altan also performs. Tickets $11.50- 
: CS baritone Mordechai Kaston. Tickets $15 for $15.50; call 625-1084. 
LIVE recital only, $75 including dinner (at 6 p.m.); call CAHTY BARTON AND DAVE PARA perform 
2 p.m. All Ages Benefit for 482-2840. traditional music from Missouri and the Ozarks 
. Rape Crisis Center BOSTON CONSERVATORY WIND ENSEMBLE, at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Church, 35 Church 4 
GREEN MAGNET SCHOOL Sa 
Sat..Apr. 1 UNCLE BETTY St., Watertown. Sponsored by the Folk Song a 
| Benefit for A American Society of Greater Boston. Admission $6.50; call 
BIS CLOCK Spm. 1908. 
a. | PUSH PUSH IRS recording artists JAMES DAPOGNY CHICAGO JAZZ BAND per- - 
THE LEMMINGS npr Lee ogee LYDIAN STRING QUARTET members perform at forms at 8 p.m. in Durgin Hall, University of Be 
noon in the Rapaporte Treasure Hall, Goldfarb Lowell, Pawtucket and Wilder Sts., Lowell. ¥ 
736-3331. 
CARTOON FACTORY. 
CHLOROFORM KATE i 
LEG ROOM 
Center auditorium, Lexington and Schoo! Sts., 
Tass, tonight; drummer Bob Gullotti and pianist 
; . DIG DEEP Salvatore Bonafede are thé guest performers 5 
; EDDIE LAWRENCE tomorrow. Tickets $5; call 891-3740. a 
BEYOND THE PALE KATHY PHIPPS AND SHARON KLINEMAN 
perform women's folk music at 4 p.m. at the 
am La mer, and the premiere of John Cage's One 
IS Hundred and One. Tickets $16-$42.50; call 
Nod 
with FINX wv ¥Y HALL, former member of Orleans, per- 
ee TOO MUCH JOY t Wis” THURSDAY forms at 8:30 p.m. at Beverly's, 350 Main St., i 
= BARITONE SANFORD SYLVAN and pianist $10; call (508) 597-8762. 
“ Sat., Apr. 8 ad David Breitman perform works by John ; 
is et THE RAUNCH HAND Harbison, David Leisner, Earl Kim, and Aaron) 
ae Copland at 8 p.m. in the Remis Auditorium, SATURDAY : 
Up: for students and BOSTON GAY MEN’S CHORUS and Nancy 
MARINES BASEMENT with Dinner Sun.-Fri.. 5:30-10 pm form at 8 p.m. in Jorden Hel, New 
res 11:30-10 DUO BOSTONIA, composed of Louise Treitman England Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Coming: CHADBOURNE, Brunch Boston. Tickets $9-$18; call 482-2527. 
Featuring Members of Camper Call Concert Line tor more info 536-9438 | | 
| OPOSTVE. MO 10 FILTER 
He” HE PREMIERS Israeli Arabs from the Galilee, perform folk and 
~ liturgical music at 8:30 p.m. in Cabot Auditorium, 
: University, Medford. Tickets $8, $5 for students; 
¥£ call 381-3242. 
SETH BLAIR performs folk songs on the Cello at 
na tian? 8:30 p.m. at the Saturday Night in Marblehead 
April12 big Barn Marblehead. Admission $4; call 639-1969. 
SOB Wednesdays, WORKFORCE B urn i n 8 p.m. at the Old Ship Parish House, 107 Main - 
GROUND ZERO 492-9545 . arian Church, 90 Main St., Worcester. Tickets $9: 
2 MASS AVE... MBRIDGE A fit call (508) 757-2155. 
2AM and 20th-century chamber music. Tickets $28 New Song Coffeehouse, First Congregational 
a ne Church, 25 the Great Rd., Bedford. Admission 
$7; call 275-0334. 
THE RICKY FORD QUARTET performs jazz at 8 
p.m. at the Countryside School, 191 Dedham St. 
.FARREN RONNIE EARL AND THE BROADCASTERS and 
the Judy Wallace group perform a “Big Blues 
PIANIST EVAN HIRSCH performs works by , Chatham. Tickets 
NEW pe p.m. in Slosberg Hall, Brandeis University, WALTHAM FESTIVAL MUSIC. See listing for Fri. 
works by Vivaldi and Schumann at 12:05 p.m. in SUNDAY 
: é 2 a ( PH. & The Wreckage) CHAMBER MUSIC BY CHOPIN is performed by by Gary Lee Nelson on a “Musical instrument 
violinist Magda Richter, cellist Andres Diaz, Digital Interface" at 1 p.m. in the Riley Seminar 
a. ist Bap Room, Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington 3 
FARREN Ave., Boston. Free; cal 267-9900, x446 
women’s shelter, begins at 1 p.m. at the 
| pris... Beelzebubs, the Jackson Jills, and the 
As ; also are the Third 
Singers. Tickets $5; call 625-1081. 
GREG BROWN performs folk songs at 8 p.m. at 
ORT the Woods Hole Community Hall, Water St., 
Y VI AND NEW ENGLAND is performed by Deborah 4 
f, MICHAEL TAYLOR ENSEMBLE performs jazz Siegal and Richard Payne on the Celtic harp, 
and classical music by -Coltraine, Messiaen, hammer dulcimer, and penny whistle at 4 p.m. at 
GEORGE Shorter, Prokoviev, and Parker at 8 p.m. at the the Art Complex Museum, 189 Alden St. 
First Armenian Church, 380 Concord Ave., Duxbury. Free; call 934-6634. a 
— . tw GRII ZBACK Belmont. Free; call 484-4696. PIANIST JOE MULHOLLAND performs jazz at 4 4 
HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY, conducted by p.m. at the New School of Music, 25 Lowell St., 
ND Christopher Hogwood, performs at 8 p.m. Cambridge. Free; call 492-8105. 
tonight and at 3 p.m. on Sun. at Symphony Hall, JAZZ WORSHIP SERVICE, led by pianist Ed 
301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Performers include Mascari, begins at 10:30 a.m. at the Hartford 
iE Ome, qe violinist Daniel Stepner and pianist John Gib- A 
bons. Program includes Mozart's Symphony No. 
: 5, Violin Concerto, and Piano Concerto. Tickets 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 4 
a 


Davis Sq., Somerville. Performers include 
Shawn Colvin, John Gorka, Aztec Two-Step, and 
Brian Doser. Tickets $13.50 and $14.50; call 


TUESDAY 


VOCALISTS APRIL ARABIAN AND BOB 
at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center, 


WEDNESDAY 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE’S 
JAZZ ENSEMBLE performs at 12:10 p.m. at 
Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. Free; 
call (508) 752-5608. 
PIANIST JOAOZIN 


LILHA. See listing for Mon. 


THURSDAY 


PIERRE BENSUSAN, the French guitarist, per- 
forms at 8 and 10:30 p.m. at Passim’s, 47 Palmer 
St., Cambridge. Tickets $8.50; call 492-7679. 
HUGH MOFFATT performs country music at 8 
p.m. at the Arts Center, 111 Main St. South- 
bridge. Tickets $4; call (508) 764-3341. 
“SONGS AND HUMOUR OF LAND AND SEA” 
are performed by British folksinger Tom Lewis at 


Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $2, $1 


JAZZ SEPTET performs at 12:30 p.m. in the 
Federal Reserve Bank auditorium, 600 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 973-3454. 

JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR, Andrew Lioyd 
Weber's rock opera, is performed by Torn Ticket 


Medford. Tickets 


FRIDAY 


SKI-A-DELICS perform at 4 p.m. at ihe Joint, 
Brandeis University's Winer Wing, 415 South St., 
Waltham. Free; call 736-5277. 
HORSEFLIES and the Poodles periorm folk and 
acoustic music at 8 p.m. at the Front Room, 910 
Main St. Worcester. Tickets $8; call (508) 
753-2284. 


TOM PIRAZZOL! and Jimmy Landry perform at 
8:30 p.m. at Beverly's, 350 Main St., Townsend. 
Reservations recommended. Tickets $10; call 


HUGH MOFFATT and Joel Mabus perform at 
8:15 p.m. at the Beal House, Rite. 106, Kingston. 
Sponsored by the South Shore Folk Music Club. 
Admission $8; call 585-7557. 
“THEATRILOGY,” a jazz musical by Paul 
Nichols, begins at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
and at 2 p.m. on Sun. in Bradford Auditorium; 
Buckingham, Browne and Nichols School; Jer- 
ry’s Landing Rd., Cambridge. The play depicts 
the lives of saxophonists Lester Young, Charlie 
Parker, and John Coltrane. Tickets $10, $6 for 
students and seniors; cali 547-6100. 
SEMENYA MCCORD performs “I Know About 
the Life,” a tribute to Billie Holiday, at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at the Villa Victoria Cultural 
Center, 85 W. Newton St., Boston. Saxophonist 
Archie Shepp is also featured. Proceeds to 
benefit the Greater Boston Youth at Risk 
Program. Tickets $15, $25 for couples; call 


_ (608) 597-8762. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


“ON TRANSLATING EGYPTIAN POETRY,” a 
talk by John Foster, begins at 1 p.m. in rm. 625, 
Boston University, 745 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 353-4020. 

“DIS — VOICES FROM A SHELTER,” mono- 
logues based on stories about the homeless by 
Ray McNiece, begins at 8 p.m. at the Primal 


i: 


1 UNION ST. BOSTON. MA 02108 
617-227-2060 


THE PURPLE 


SHAMROCK 


Boston's Hot New Comedy Club 
Comedy every Wed. 10 PM 
April 5 THE BOB LAZARUS 
SHOW with 
STEVE FARIA & 


SPECIAL GUEST 
Admission $3 why pay more! 


Towers, begins at 3:30 p.m. in rm. 316, Boston 
University's College of Liberal Arts, 725 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-2510. 

“BLIND ALLEYS AND WAYS OUT: A SURVEY 
OF CONTEMPORARY FICTION,” a talk by 
novelist Robert Towers, begins at 5:30 p.m. in 
rm. 316, Boston University’s of Liberal 
Arts, 725 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
353-2510. 


“CALL ME DIMMESDALE: AMERICAN MORAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE AGE OF 
PLUTONIUM,” a talk by novelist Marilynne 


Robinson, begins at 8 p.m. in rm. B33, Boston - 


University, 710 Comm. Ave., Boston. Sponsored 
by Agni magazine. Free; call 353-5389. 

SIMON SCHAMA, author of Citizens: A Chronicle 
of the French Revolution, speaks at 6 p.m. at the 


JAY KLOKKER AND GARY KEENAN read 
their poems at 7:45 p.m. at the Boston Center for 
Adult Education, § Comm. Ave,, Boston. Dona- 
tion $2; call 267-4430. 


WEDNESDAY 


JAMES FALLOWS reads from his book More 


rior Queen, speaks at 6 p.m. at Adams House, 
Harvard University, Plympton St., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the Harvard Book Store. Free; call 
338-1938. 

ROCH CARRIER reads from his comic novel La 
Guerre, Yes Sir! at 8 p.m. in the Graduate 
Pavilion, Bentley College, Waltham. Free; call 
891-3156. 


THURSDAY 


ROBIN BECKER reads from his poems at 7:30 
p.m. at the Bartos Theatre, MIT, 20 Ames St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-0310. 

POETS TOM SLEIGH AND DENIS JOHNSON 
read from their works at 8 p.m. in Deviin Hall, 


ELLEN BRYANT VOIGT reads from her poems at 
7 p.m. at Dana Hall School, 45 Dana Rd., 
Wellesley. Free; call 235-3010, x203. 


FRIDAY 
MYSTERY WRITER CHARLOTTE 
and Gullette, author of 


Safe at Last in the Middle Years, speak at noon 
at the Marriott Hotel, 2345 Comm. Ave., Boston. 


ODYSSEAS ELYTIS,” a talk by Oiga Broumas, 
begins at 1 p.m. in rm. 625, Boston University, 
745 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-4020. 


FRIDAY 


“HOW WE CAN STRENGTHEN OUR IMMUNE 
SYSTEM,” a talk by Master Bo-in Lee, begins at 
6 p.m. at the New Life Health Center, 12 Harris 
Ave., Jamaica Piair:. Free; call 524-9551. 
“SOVIET PEACE INITIATIVES: WHAT THEY 
MEAN FOR US” is the topic of a panel discussion 
at 7 p.m. in rm. 659, Mass. College of Art, 621 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Speakers include 
Continued on page 32 


nirance at 321 Somerville Ave.. and at 
6 Bow Street. Union Squae.. Somerville 
ING. at Somerset 
‘Tire after 
623-3050 


~BOSTON' 


COMEDY CLUB 


Boston Globe Readers 
Fri., Mar.31 at 8, 10 & 11:30p.m. 
THE JAY CHARBONNEAU SHOW! 


at the m. 
g&10P 


, 1987, 1988 - BOSTON MAGAZINE 


254-2054 


TEL: 
OTED BEST OF BOSTON 1984, 1 


> 


Get into 
the Act 


Comedy, clubs, theatre.. 
All the information 
you need to make 

the best choice. 


Aprile 
The Arts & Egtertainment Authority |} | | 8:45 & 11 p.m. 


GET THE FIRST LAUGH 


Monday thru Friday 
7:30am and 5:00pm 
on 


WHERE YOU HEARD IT FIRST! 


STEVIE 
RAY 
FROMSTEIN 

LINDA 


SMITH 
MATT 
GRAHAM 
April 4 - 8 
KEVIN 


MEANEY 
SIMPLY 


RESERVATIONS (617) 661-0167 


30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


The Dana Center 


The rip-roaring comedy show 
thatwill knock you~ 
Out ol your Scat 


Compan 


SUNDAY, APRIL 9TH AT 8 P.M. 
TICKET INFORMATION 


reserved _ Call (603) 641-7700 
seating 10 am - 4pm eMon - Fri. 


be 


6861 ‘LE HOUVW NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


\ 
Blue Note at 2 p.m. at Tapas Restaurant, 2067 , 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Photographs by Ben E. | ; 
Watkins are exhibited during the reading. Spon- : : 
625-1081. sored by Word of Mouth. Admission $3; call ae . 
ROSENSHONTZ, featuring Gary Rosen and Bil 648-2226. 
Shontz, performs at 1 p.m. in the Lexington High “3 
School auditorium, 251 Waltham St., Lexington. y 
Tickets $6; call 862-0354. 
“AN EVENING WITH THE BERKLEE RAINBOW THA 
BAND,” featuring trombonist Phil Wilson, begins 
at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center, 1 sass ‘ 
136 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $2, $1 
seniors; call 266-1400. MONDAY \ x : 
PIANIST JOAOZIN LILHA performs at 12:15 
p.m. today, Wed., and Fri. at CityPlace, 8 Park — PATRICIA EAKINS reads from her short stories _ = : 
; Plaza, Boston. Free; call 227-2787. at 3 p.m. in the Special Functions Room, pe April 1 -  «. : 
Simmons College, 300 the Fenway, Boston. 31 & Sat. 
DAHLIA RAVIKOVITCH AND DONALD REVELL from his H 
featured at the monthly meeting of the New direct 
England Poetry Club at 8 p.m. in Boylston Hall, NE 
643-0029. ~ 
as 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $2, $1 for OLGA BROUMAS reads from Perpetua, her new ‘ 
seniors; call 266-1400. collection of poetry, at 8:15 p.m. at the Cam- 
MUSIC CONCERT begins at 8 bridge Contr for Adult Education, 6 Bratle St, | F 
p.m. in Performance Center, Boston Cambridge. Admission $2.50; call 
University, 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call Sir ~rance Sat. snow a March 
WIDER GIVING: WOMEN WRITING AFTER A TEDDY BERGERON, BRIAN KILEY LENNY eat 40, & 12P™ 
bi tributors Erma J. Naomi Chase, and . April 1 pm. = 
Geraldine Zetzel at 7 p.m. in the Children's en Fri. show at 9 & Sun 
<s Resource Center, Boston Public Library, Copley | & KAUFMAN OPEN MIKE a 
Sq., Boston. Free; call 596-5400, x336. SEIBEL SHAUN AACDONALD 
JEAN VALENTINE reads from her poems at 8 BOB LAZARUS GEORGE 
p.m. in the Boylston Hall auditorium, Harvard show at 9 
q university, Cambridge. Sponsored by the Ellen April 5 
La Forge Memoria Poetry Foundation. Free cal FLYNN 
“LEARNING TO SWIM: THE NYC LITERARY THE KEVIN Fa Kevin Knox 
MAINSTREAM,” a talk by Seven Days editor Pat with at 9 PM Z 
Show 6 
one show at 9 
8 p.m. at the Cambridge Center for Adult GEORGE ES 
Education, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Ticka’ LARRY 
“INTERNATIONAL FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL” 
at 8:15 p.m. atthe Berideo Performance 
| Cambridge Public Library, 449 Broadway, Cam- THE ANTHONY CLARKE SHOW! “= 
at p.m. tonight through Sat. in Cohen CAROLYN GREGORY reads from her poems at 8 MIKE NIT of 
$5; p.m. st the Community Church, 585 Boylston St. 50) 124 
Boston. Sponsored by the New Writers’ Collec- 
“OUR TIME — A MUSICAL REVIEW,” a tive. Free; call 742-1538. THE ALAN PF 4 at 8:30 Boylston 
from Chicago Cabaret, TE AL | PROPHE SHOV Street 
_ April 5 at 6:30 p.m. 7-66.26 
West Roxbury. Tickets $6; call 323-7333. Apri 6 at 8:30 p Every Friday Angry Tuxedos 
= aKING America Again at 2: Dick Doherty 
call 354-5201. = 
HISTORIAN ANTONIA FRASER, author of War- NICKS 
100 Warrenton | 
Superb Binner Show Avarabie 
Boston College Gallery, Chestnut Hill. Free; call 
776-9616. 
JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR. See listing for 
Thurs. aw: 
- “QUR TIME — A MUSICAL REVIEW.” See 1 & °: — = 
listing for Thurs. ay al 
PIANIST JOAOZIN LILHA. See listing for Mon. Sponsored by the Newton Free Library. Free; call 3h! 
552-7145. 
“TRANSLATING BY HEART: THE MUSIC OF Presenting... 
Plunge Bookstore, 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
Program also futuristic and primitive BRIAN 
music. Admission $4; call 522-4411. FRAZIER 
| WILLIAM CORBETT reads from his new book 


"BIG BRUNCH 
ERA" 


each and every 
11 a.m. to 3 p.m. enjoy the 


BOCLE JAZZ TRIO 
and "The Biggest and Best 
{Brunch in all of New England" 

Just $10.95 ; 
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TE 
$13, $11, $9 (508) 459-0350 


GREEN STREET STATION 
Wednesday Night Jazz 


April 5 THE ANNE 


FARNSWORTH QUARTET 
wi Dave Vakiez, Peter Herbert 
April 12 


JON DAMIAN 

DOMINQUE EADE 4 

April 19 GROVER 

MOONEY'S MOON UNIT 
Monday Night Jam Session 9pm - 1am 

Next to Green St T Stop on Orange Line 


Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway. Ball Sq.. Som. 623-9874 
Sa_ via Willow Ave 


Fri. & Sat.. 
GRP recording 


KEVIN EUBANKS QUARTET 
show at 9 & 11 om 


THE FRINGE 
Thurs.. - Sat.. April 6 - 8 
DONALD BROWN: QUINTET 


ST JAZZ BAR 


31 Mar Fri 9 & $10.75; 1 Apr Sat 9 & Ipm: $1275 


T at the Charles Hotel 
Harvard Square. Ca ambridge 


T Apr Tae $4.75, The mellow tones ofthe 
MIKE METHENY 


Jam: $6.75; 6 Apr Thu 9pm-lam: $7.15 
Mec $815.8 Age Sot $9.75 


THE JOHNNY GRIFFIN 
UARTET 


The veteran saxman, here on a rare stateside visit with 
Michael Weiss (p), Dennis irasn 


What's 


Boston Phoenix. 
Jazetistings 
for the the hottest 
acts in town and 
where they can be 


That SPECIAL PERSON 
COMING | 
APRIL 14 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


Boston. Mon. at 7 p.m.: 


ng Boston and Cambridge," a 
lecture by David Noonan, J. in. the George 


SATURDAY 


“THE STAKES IN THE EASTERN STRIKE” are 


THE STRESSING,” a talk Steven 
Berglas, begins at 6 p.m. in the Teen Lounge, 
Jewish Campus, 333 


Mass. Council on the Arts and Humanities at 3 
p.m. in the Tichnor Lounge, Boylston Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; call 
547-4252. 

“THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST” a travel film 
and lecture: by Don Cooper, begins at 2 p.m. 
today and at 2 and 8 p.m. tomorrow at 
Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. 
Admission $5.50; call (508) 752-5608. 
“RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN: COMIC 
DRAMATIST AND MAN OF THE THEATRE,” a 
talk by Jay Davis, begins at 3 p.m. in the 1839 
Room of the Center, Framingham 
State College, 100 State St., Framingham. Free; 
call (508) 626-4512. 

“ROADBLOCKS TO ROMANCE,” a talk od 
journalist William Novak on modern 
tionships, begins at 7:30 p.m. 
1200 Beacon St., Brookline. Sponsored by the 
Combined Jewish Philanthropies - of Greater 
Boston. Admission $12, $10 in advance; call 


675 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3415. 
“CIVIL LIBERTIES WEEK” is marked by lectures 
in rm. 315 of Stuart Hall, Boston College Law 


consideration of Social Values." Free admission 

to lectures, $15 for dinner (at 6 p.m.); call 

495-8641. 

“THE WAR AGAINST DRUGS IN MASS.: CAN 

THE BATTLE BE WON?”, a panel discussion, 

Columbia Point, 


TELLIGENCE,” a talk by Dr. Jill Tartar of the 
NASA SETI Project, begins at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Cahners Theater, Museum of Science, Science 


House, , 10 Garden St, 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-8676. 
NOVELIST FUENTES discusses “The 


Mexican Evolution: The Challenge for De- 
mocratization;’, p.m, in the . Hassenfeld 
andeis University, 


Conference Center, Br: 
Waltham. Free; call 736-3450. 
“RADICALISM, MILITARISM, AND THE UNI- 
VERSITY,” a talk: in conjunction with Margia 
Kramer's exhibit ‘Looking at Militarism,” 
at 7:30 p.m. in the Bartos Theatre, MIT's List 
Visual Arts Center, 20 Ames St., 
Speakers include Seymour Melman, founder of 
the National Commission for Economic Con- 
version and Disarmament, and author Pam Solo. 
Free; call 253-4400. , 
“PERSIAN GULF: REASSESSING THE US 
ROLE,” a talk by Lt. Commander Martin Jenkins 
of the US Navy, peta ay at the World 
i Batterymarch 


Tickets $1.50; call 547-6789. 
“CIVIL LIBERTIES WEEK.” See listing for Mon. 
“1989 WORLD FAIR” LECTURES. See listing for 


“HOW TO LOVE AND DIE ON STAGE IN THE 


EXPERIMENTAL THEATER,” a lecture and film 
presentation by Stephen Balint and Eva 
Buchmuller of Squat Theatre, begins at 8 p.m. in 


Jewish Family and Children’s Services, begins at 
7:30 p.m. at the Gosman Jewish 
Campus, 333 Nahanton St., Newton. Admission 
$6; call 965-7410, x129. 
“BOUNDARY PROBLEMS IN THE TREATMENT 
OF BORDERLINE PATIENTS,” a talk by Dr. 
Thomas G. Gutheil, begins at 10:30 a.m. in the 
Mass. Mental Health Center chapel, 74 Fenwood 
Rd., Boston. Free; call 734-1300, x469. 
“A JOURNEY INTO THE IMAGINATION 
THROUGH HYPNOSIS” is led by James J. 
Mapes, founder of Quantum Leap Thinking, at 8 
p.m. at the Walsh Theatre, Suffolk University, 55 
Temple St. Boston. Admission $6; call 
573-8447. 
“CONFERENCE ON GLOBAL EDUCATION FOR 
THE 1990s” runs from 8:45 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. in 
the McCarthy College Center, 100 State St., 
Framingham. Free; call (508) 626-4864. 
“IRISH FAMILY RESEARCH IN PERSON AND 
BY MAIL,” a talk by author James G. Ryan, 
begins at 5:30 p.m. at the New England Historic 
, 99 Newbury St., Boston. 
Free; call 536-5740. 
“EARLY WARNING: WHAT DO THOSE CANCER 
DETECTION TESTS REALLY MEAN?” is 
answered by a panel of specialists at 6 p.m. in 
the Walcott Room, Wang Ambulatory Care 
Center, Mass. General Hospital, Boston. Re- 
servations suggested. Free; call 726-2200. 
“ARTS AND ARTISANRY IN THE FEDERAL 
PERIOD” are discussed by Antiques magazine 
editor Wendell Garrett at 6:30 p.m. at the USS 
Constitution Museum, Charlestown Navy Yard. 
Pre-registration . Free; call 426-1812. 
“CIVIL LIBERTIES WEEK.” See listing for Mon. 


THURSDAY 


a talk by author Glenn Stout, begins at 6 p.m. at 
the Old South Meeting House, 310 Washington 
St., Boston. Free; call 482-6439. 

“AQUATIC ART AND MARINE ILLUSTRATION,” 
a slide lecture by artist Sally Landry, begins at 
m2. at the Hatheway Library, Rte. 117, 


begins at 12:15 p.m. at the Old South Meeting 
House, 310 Washington St., Boston. Admission 
$1.75, $1.25 for seniors; call 482-6439. 
“PARANOID IDEAS OF TELEVISION IN HOLLY- 
WOOD FILM” are discussed by film critic 
Michael Walsh at 4:30 p.m. in the Mass. College 
of Art Trustees Room, 621 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 232-1555, x242. 


“ERASMUS, 

PROSPECT OF LASTING PEACE,” a talk. by 
Sissela.Bok of Brandeis University, begins at 4 
p.m. in rm. 525, Boston University's School. of 
Theology, 745 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
353-3067 


“REMEMBRANCES OF YUKIO MISHIMA” are 


shared by Donald Keene, professor of Japanese 
literature at Columbia University, at 8 p.m. in rm. 


“LEADING OFF: BOSTON’S SPORTS FIRSTS,” 


ROUSSEAU, AND KANT ON THE 


3 WwW i “| Continued from page 31 School, 885 Centre St., Newton. Mon. at noon: ; 
o Andrei Lebedev of the Soviet Embassy and Carl Harvey Silverglate, Phoenix contributor and 
5 Conetta, editor of Defense and Disarmament former president of the Mass. Civil Liberties 
Alternatives. Sponsored by the Greater Boston Union, delivers the week's keynote address. the Hemis Auditorium, Museum Of Fine Arts, 400 
: : Committee for American-Soviet Friendship. Tues. at 3 p.m.: forum on “Mental Health and Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $8; call i 
; Donation $4; call 661-1235. Civil Liberties” includes a screening of Titicut — 267-9300, x306. ‘ 
* ; TRADE UNION LEADER GLADYS LANZA of Follies, the banned documentary filmed at “THE HISTORY OF THE NAACP IN BOSTON,” a te 
or Honduras speaks at7 p.m. at the Hotel Workers’ Bridgewater State Hospital. Wed. at 4 p.m.: talk by Robert Hayden, begins at 6 p.m. in rm. 5 
ce ADU Union, 58 Berkeley St., Boston. Sponsored by “Aspects of Drug Policy Liberalization” are 102, Boston University's Afro-American Studies é 
Y TA. RS FERRY the Central America Solidarity Association. Free; debated in a forum moderated by Charles Baron. Center, 138 Mountfort St. Brookline. Free; call ‘ 
call 492-8699. Thurs. at 4 p.m.: “First Amendment Freedoms"’ 353-2795. 
“IMPRESSIONS OF MONDRAGON: WORKERS’ includes an appearance by Joey Johnson, “COMMUNICATING WITH YOUR EX-SPOUSE,” 
> paises COOPERATIVES IN SPAIN,” a talk by Harriet whose burning of a flag outside the Republican i i i if e 
E Sunday Miller, begins at 8 p.m. at MIT Bidg. 9, rm. 150, National Convention led to a Supreme Court _ 
ve * 105 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Sponsored by Black case. Free; call 552-8286. s 
Harpers Ferry is pleased to present Rose Lectures. Free; call 734-3196. “1989 WORLD FAIR” LECTURES are presented i 
j University of Honduras, speaks on malnutrition 
JAY and pesticides at 7:30 p.m. at the Boston Food F: 
Co-op, 440 Cambridge St., Allston. Sponsored G 
HOFFMAN by the Central America Solidarity Association. 
Free; call 492-8699. | 
from 3:00 — 8:00 p.m. Peace,” by Gwen Kirk of the Greenham ; 
: Jazz musicians invited Harvard Square * 354-0636 Women's Peace Camp, begins at 3 p.m. in the ! fe 
Alumni Lounge. “Women and Judiasm,” by 7. . “ 
Drorah Setel, begins at 8:30 the 
International Lounge. Free; call 736-3740. 
JAMESDAPOGNYS Zroductions REGINE BARSHAK, a Drancy concentration 
; CHICAGO camp survivor; speaks at 8:45 p.m. at Hillel eA 
presets House, Boston University, 233 Bay State Rd. = 
: JAZZ BAND SOBBY Hiéyan', Free; call 266-3880. Comm. Ave. Free; call 353-4000. 3 
March 31, 8 p.m. n., April 30 
Center for the Arts a 
888 T, emont St.. SUSAN ESTRICH AND HELEN EDMONDS are 
club and ussed by Paul Cannon, former pre awarded the Radcliffe Graduate Society's Medal 
fi aA pay ee PATCO Local 202, at 7:30 p.m. at the YWCA,7 for Distinguished Achievement at 7:30 p.m. at the : 
' For vinfo ° Temple St., Cambridge. Sponsored by the  Cronkhite Graduate Center, 6 Ash St., Cam- 
. please call Boston Socialist Action Forum. Donation $2; call bridge. Estrich speaks on “Politics, Women, and 
497-0230. the '90s,” and Edmonds discusses “A Re- 
SUMING: “CHILDREN OF THE DEBT,” a discussion by 
CHAMPAGNE Nels J'Anthony of the Socialist Workers Party, 
if begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Pathfinder Bookstore, = 
NY 605 Mass. Ave., Boston. Film on the Third-World f 
a3 debt crisis is shown. Sponsored by the Militant 
si 7 Labor Forum. Donation $2; call 247-6772. 
SUNDAY |pdministration; state Sen, Paul Harold; Scot 
“THE SUCCESS SYNDROME: THE STRIVING, County; and James Wood of the Boston Police 
Department Drug Control Unit. Reservations 
required. Free; call 929-4571. 
ad “THE WIDER SEARCH: SIGNALS OF IN- 
: - Ff Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Sponsored by i 
Admission $8; call 965-7410, x163. 
“TALKING TO THE. THIRD GENERATION  Pk., Boston. Free; call 589-0250. 
: ABOUT THE HOLOCAUST,” a panel discussion “THEARCHAEOLOGY OF RELIGION: TheSanc- Society. Pre-registration suggested. Free; call of 
3 & Ce with children of Holocaust survivors, begins at tuary at Phylakopi on Melos," a talk by Colin 259-9500, x7253. 
; —— —— 7:30 p.m. at the Jewish Community Center, 333 Renfrew of the University of Cambridge, begins “TROPICAL FORESTS: ARE LOGGING BANS 
131 GREEN 3220792 Nahanton St. Newton Centre. Sponsored by at 7 p.m. in rm. B50, Boston University's Stone THE ANSWER?” is asked by ‘resource 
i One Generation After. Admission $2; call Building, 675 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call economist Theo Panayotou at 7:30 p.m--in ‘ 
227-8754. 353-3415. Boylston Auditorium, Harvard University, Cam- 
: “FOUNDING OF THE AMERICAN FOLKLORE “UNDERSTANDING TOSCANINI,” a talk by — bridge. Sponsored by Cultural Survival. Free; call R 
SOCIETY” is discussed by Dillon Bustin of the 495-2562. 
“BOSTON LOOKS SEAWARD: THE HISTORY 
| 4 
AND J 4 
The Prudential Center Ground 
No cover. No minimum. 
: i 277, Wellesley College Science Center, Welles- 
CONCERTIX 876-777 Boston. Admission $5; call 482-1740. ley. Free; call 235-0320. 
330-9547. “WHAT TO DO ABOUT BEING SCARED TO NOAM CHOMSKY discusses “The /nfadeh, 
' Ps “WOMEN’S REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH: A DEATH: Managing Panic Attacks” begins at7:30 _israel, and the Palestinians” at 7:30 p.m. in rm. 
GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE” is offered by Norma _ p.m. at the Boston Behavioral Medicine Center, 250, MIT Bidg. 10, Cambridge. Sponsored by the 
| Meras. Swenson; «president of the Boston 303B Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Free; call Democratic Socialists of America. Free; call 
Women’s Health Book Collective, at11a.m.at 924-1801. 426-9026. 
212 Hampshire St. et the Community Church of Boston, 565-Boyiston “HIKING IN HAWAII,” a talk by photographer “THE ROLE OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN 
a St., Boston. Free; call 566-6710. Jeffrey Trubisz, begins at 8:15 p.m. at the DEVELOPING AND EXPANDING PROGRAMS 
876-9330 Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle © FOR ADOLESCENT PARENTS” is discussed by 
Fern Marx and Judy Francis, begins at 12:30 
PSTAIRS MONDAY p.m. at the Center for Research on Women, 
Fri. & Sat., Mar. 31 & Apr. Wellesley Coleg 
SANTERIE “COMBATTING CULTS AND MIND CONTROL,” ley. Free; call 431 
Mon. Apr 3. KENNY RAMPTON sexter | | | @ | a talk by Steve Hassan, begins at 7:30 p.m. in Mon. “A BUSINESS BONANZA IN THE CARIBBEAN,” 
Tues., Apr. 4.PARTRICK DEGAS QUARTET SA ea perce a Braker 1, Tufts University, Medford. Sponsored a talk by Paul E. Linet of the New England 
6. ROBINSON by Tufts Hillel. Free; call 381-3242. Caribbean Basin Business Council, begins at 7 
& VOICES Pash tha “THE CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF GUNS WEDNESDAY p.m. at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 15 Arlington St., 
Fri. & Sat., Apr. 7 & 8............... WOLFGANG AMONG THE EASTERN NUER: 1983,” atakby Boston. Buffet dinner begins at 6:15 p.m. 
nee sereaecee Sharon Hutchinson, begins at 1:30 p.m. inrm. | CHUCK YEAGER, the first man to fly faster than Sponsored by the World Affairs Council of 
DOWNSTAIRS 416, Boston University African Studies Center, the speed of sound, speaks at 8 p.m. in the Boston. Reservations required. Tickets $25; call 
Fri. & Sat..... HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET 270 Bay State Rd., Boston. Free; call 353-3673. | McKenzie Auditorium, Mass. Bay Community 536-5700. 
“COMMUNITY CONTROL OF DEVELOPMENT,” College, 50 Oakland St., Wellesley Hills. Tickets “1992 AND EURO-AMERICAN ECONOMIC RE- 
5-8:30.........SOHM LINCOLN WRIGHT TRIO ff @ panel talk sponsored by the Peace and Justice $20; call 237-1100, x188. LATIONS” are discussed by Sir Roy Denman, of 
9:30 P.M......000000004@OR BUTMAN QUINTET F Studies Program, begins at 7 p.m. in Barnum BRUCE BABBITT, 1988 presidential candidate, the Delegation of the European Communities 
104, Tufts University, Medford. Speakers include discusses “The Death of idealism” at 8 p.m. at Commission to the US, at 8 p.m. at the ARCO 
* DANILO PEREZ Ken Wade of the Coalition for Community the ARCO Forum, Kennedy School of Govern- Forum, Kennedy School of Government, 79 JFK 
TUO8......ecseesssssseeeMAUCE BARTLETT TRIO Control of Development, Mosik Hacobian of ment, 79 JFK St. Cambridge. Free; call  St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-1380. 
Ses... ce Urban Edge CDC, Boston City Councillor 495-1380. “GARDENING BY THE SEASIDE” is discussed 
St ae Rosaria Salerno, and Larry Smith of the Minority © COMPOSER JOHN CAGE delivers the fifth ina | by Margaret Connors at 7:30 p.m. at the South 
Developers Association. Free; call 628-5000, series of lectures, with texts generated by Shore Art Center, 119 Ripley Rd., Cohasset. 
af x2261. chance operations in his computer, at 4:30 p.m. Free; call 383-9548. 
’ “ENVIRONMENTAL INITIATIVES IN MASSA- at Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cam- REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST, Proust's 
. *‘CHUSETTS” are discussed by state Rep. Mark —_ bridge. Free; call 495-0583. : novel, is discussed by Benito Rakower at 10:30 
Roosevelt and by Attila Klein, president of the “GREAT VOCATIONS: THE INTELLECTUAL a.m. at the Cambridge Center for Adult Educa- 
a; 7 ; = Boston Harbor Consortium, at 7:30 p.m. in the HISTORIAN” is discussed by James Miller, tion, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Pre-registration 
ae = International Lounge, Brandeis University, 415 author of Democracy /s in the Streets: From Port suggested. Tickets $1.50, $1 for seniors; call F 
HE €ME GY Way South St., Waltham. Sponsored by Students for Huron to the Siege of Chicago, at 8 p.m. at the 547-6789. 
aices : i ee Environmental Action. Free; call 891-3023. Cambridge Forum, 3 Church St., Harvard Sq., “CIVIL LIBERTIES WEEK.” See listing for Mon. 
ee a ; an “ “‘NTERART’ RELATIONS IN THE TIMURID Cambridge. Free; call 876-9644. “1989 WORLD FAIR” LECTURES. See listing for 
PERIOD,” a talk by Lisa Golombek, begins at4 “THE ROLE OF THE ARMED FORCES IN US Mon. : 
p.m. in the Van Rensselaer Room, Fogg Art NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY” is discussed by 
Museum, 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. Admission Admiral James L. Holloway, forme, 
7 $3; call 495-2397. Naval Operations, and General Russell E. FRIDAY 
“PROSPECTS FOR LATIN AMERICA UNDER Dougherty, former Commander im Of 
PRESIDENT BUSH” are discussed by Christian Strategic Air Command, at 7 p.m. in rm. 107, “ANNE BRADSTREET: A WOMAN OF HER 
. Science Monitor correspondent James Nelson Boston University's Metcalf Science Center,590 TIMES” is discussed by Mirium Butts of the 
Goodsell at 10:30 a.m. at the Women's Educa- Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-2240. Museum of Fine Arts at-10:30 am. at the 
E tional and industrial Union, 356 Boyiston St, “GLOBAL RESPONSES TO THE ENVIRONMEN- Women's Educational and industrial Union, 356 
+ Boston. Admission $6; call 536-5651. TAL THREAT,” sponsored by the World Federal- Boylston St., Boston. Admission $6; call 
“ARCHAEOLOGY, LANGUAGE, AND ETHNICI- _ist Association, begins at 7 p.m.in McGuinn Hall, 536-5651. 
: TY,” the second of three talks by Colin Renfrew Boston College, Chestnut Hill. Speakers include “FEMINISM MEETS NATIONALISM: THE ROLE 3 
of the University of Cambridge, begins at 7p.m. Thomas F. Malone, president of Sigma Xi; OF WOMEN IN THE PALESTINIAN-ISRAEL! 
; , Michael Deland, regional administrator for the CONFLICT” is discussed by Reena Bernards at 
EPA; and Boston Globe reporter Dianne 8 p.m. in rm. 110, MIT Bidg. 66, Cambridge. ' 
: Sponsored by Black Rose Lectures. Free; call : 
734-9348. 
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Rosalind Solomon ‘s Burial, at Salem State College 


_ GALLERIES 


AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr. 
22: paintings by Douglas Bell and Glenn 
Grafelman. Reception Apr. 1, 4-6 p.m. 

ALCHEMIE GALLERY (423-0928), 286 Congress 
St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Apr. 2-8: 


8 p.m. Apr. 6-May 2: “Urban Vistas Revisited,” 


5-8 p.m. 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. until 7 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr. 30: 
“About Texture,” 
Clendenin, 


Stories 
Floor, Mon.-Fri. 9-11:30 a.m. and 2:30-5 


6-8 p.m. 
GALLERY (776-8410), 1 


p.m. Through Mar..31: works from the 


i 


(259-8303), 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 


Southworth; and ““Marsupia,”’ sculpture 
pouches and pockets by Joyce McDaniel. 
Apr. 1, 4-6 p.m. 

GALLERY ( 44-8534), Museum 
Piace, East india Mall, Salem. Tues.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 


Mampre. 
EMERSON UMBRELLA CENTER (371-0820), 40 
Stow St., Concord. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 12: “Circles of Colour,” works by 
children in the Umbrella Arts Preschool. 

THE ERIKSON CENTER (491-3172), 1531 Cam- 


works by Clare Asch, Emily S. Boosahda, Lucille 
E. Ela, Sandra J. Taylor, and Leigh Merinoff. 


GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 


Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Through 


Through Apr. 5: paintings, sculpture, and works 
on paper by Mark Cooper. 

HUB CLUB NIGHT GALLERY (451-6999), 533 
Washington St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 9 p.m.-2 a.m. 
Through Apr. 9: “Works,” large canvases by 
Erica Federman. 


IGUANA GALLERY (247-0211), 246 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Primitive art, 


Gallery through Apr. 16: “Hooray for Yiddish 
Theater in America” posters, playbills, photo- 
graphs, and other memorabilia. 
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MAGIC EYE (868-1360), Porter Exchange, 1815 
Mass. Ave., . Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. 


9 am.5 p.m. Through Apr. 28: “Worcester 
Winners,” works by recipients of Mass. Arts 


(284-8395), 65 Nahant Ave., Revere. Mon.- 


St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Works by French 


American impressionists, including 
Claude Pissaro, Bittar, David Garcia, and Jean 


ington Park., Newtonville. Mon. and Wed.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Apr. 


NICHOLS GALLERY (536-0936), 39 Newbury St., 
suite 224, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Apr. 16: “Fables and Tables,” wood 
storyboards from New Guinea. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Mar. 31: landscape paintings by Jon 
Imber. 


NOSTALGIA FACTORY (482-8803), 144 
Kneeland St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Mar. 31: “When You Care Enough to 
Sell the Very Best,” ads promoting advertising 
agencies. Apr. 1-30: ‘You Have My Word On it,” 
advertising with outrageous medical claims. 

ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS 
(277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 9: “Helmet, Hood, and 


house Apr. 

PALLAS ATHENE (739-1324), 224 Washington. 
St., Brookline. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Apr. 12: 
“Tri-Whimsey,” sculptures by Claudia 


Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-1 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. in the Bancroft 


TEN ARROW GALLERY (676-1117), 10 Arrow 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 

until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 30: 
works in wood by 12 craftsmen, including 
musical instruments and furniture constructed 


pieces. 
UPSTAIRS GALLERY (508-892-3554), Rite. 9, 
Leicester. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. until 8 
p.m., Sat. 10 am.-4 p.m. Through Apr. 7: 
“Seasons of Color,” works in oil by Jeanette 


Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m.Through Apr. 30: oil paintings of the Opal 
Coast by Charles Roussel. 

WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688), 174 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Sun. noon-§ p.m. Through Mar. 31: realist 
paintings by Raphael Soyer and hand-colored 
etchings by Cuca Romiey. 

XOX GALLERY (401-751-3773), 18 Bridge St., 
Providence, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Ongo- 
ing: works by Anna Richards Brewster, Nellie A. 
Knopf, and Leon Gaspard. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr. 

Steve Mitchell. 


456A Main 
St., Medfield. Wed. and Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Thurs. 4-8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to § p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 9: landscape paintings by 


THE 


HEB 


son, Tues. at 2:30 p.m.: “Library Time for 
Under Fives.” Wed. at 6:30 p.m.: “Glasnost 


ag 


Oak St., Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children, 
free on Thurs. after 5 p.m. and Sat. all day. 


6:30 p.m.: music technology workshop for kids 
nine to 15, led by Harry Chalmier. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DARTMOUTH 
(508-993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., South Dartmouth. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ad- 
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: ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
Jun. 25: “Pages,” children's-book illustrations 
ae Boyer. by Lark Carrier, Molly Bang, and Michael ous 
‘ NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- McCurdy: and sculptures by Beverly Burbank ae 
16: paintings by Cathleen Daly, Jane Ehriich, BERKSHIRE MUSEUM (413-443-7171), 39 South 
= Sharon Kaitz, and Bill Thompson. in the Little  St., Pittsfield. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. 
i J iz is Gallery through Apr. 16: prints and watercolors —_until 8:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 2: 
é 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., with nature stories at 11 a.m. 
— Sat. and Sun: “The Age of Dinosaurs,” with 
looks at reptiles and the ancient bedrock of the 
of Bive Hills. Fri. the 7th at 7:30 p.m.: “Starry, 
Starry Night,” an astronomy program for chit 
| Olds Goldie, monoprints by Carla Golembe, and Frank Asch and Soviet illustrator Viadimir Vagin. 
and Fri, until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Apr. 1-29: 
ad “Ex-Post Facto: industrial Shards,” sculptural Through Apr. 4: “Handmade Paper: Five Ap- 
PRUDENTIAL SKYWALK (236-3318), Copley Through Apr. 9: “Bill Viola: Video Triptych,” a 
Sq., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. new video installation. Through Apr. 16: “Circle 
noon-10 p.m. Apr. 1-29: Boston Visual Artists of Confusion,” color photographs by Thomas J. 
za pet Union exhibit, with paintings, prints, collages, Petit. Through Apr. 23: “Gail Chase-Bien: Recent Te 
the and sculpture. Works,” paintings and works on paper. Apr. ps) 
PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 6-23: “13th Annual Member's Exhibition.” a 
an ‘ . . CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246), Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 Through Aug. 31, 1990: “Motif and Meaning: Be 
25R Lowell St.; Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Apr. 1-28: oil landscapes by Teri Malo and §—_ Neoclassical Decorative Arts in America.” in the va 
. En Cotting watercolors by Israeli artist Elie Abrahami. Children’s Gallery through May 14: “Making a ; 
School and the Threshold Program at Lesley Reception Apr.1, 3-6 p.m. Scene: Installation Art.” In the Back Space . 
; College. Apr. 7-27: “CAA Annual Prize Show.” QUADRUM GALLERY (965-5555), the Mall at through May 21: works by Amold Trachtman. 
Porter Exchange, 1815 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Apr. 4-22. W ; Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. Wed. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.: demonstrations of 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through HABITAT GALLERY (480-5050), 10 Juniper Ad., 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Mar. making silk-screen prints from photographs. oa 
é Apr. 2: “Spring Show," a juried, all-media © Belmont. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Mar. —_ 31: works in sterling silver by Richard Reinhardt. Cost $20. ae 
exhibition. 31: paintings by Joan Lenore Jordan. Apr.1-May = Apr. 1-30: annual exhibit of rings, including CAMBRIDGE CITY HALL (498-9000), 795 Mass. a 
1; hand-painted and printed silk banners by — engagement rings and wedding bands. Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 am.-5 p.m. a 
Margaret Ryding. oom pee 2, 3-5 p.m. RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 Through Mar. 31: “The Hundred Languages of cae 
7 HARVARD BOOKSTORE (536-0095), 190 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 Children,” paintings, sculptures, and collages by ee 
' “Flag,” group exhibit examining the American p.m. Through Apr. 8: “Active Zones/Charged _the pre-school children of Reggio-Emilia, Italy. ay 
flag as a symbol of national unity. Spaces," works by Deborah Cornell. Also, CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508-385-4477), Le, 
. ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A Beacon St., selections from Yama Prints and Grin Graphics. Rte. 6A, Dennis. Wed.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 10 oe 
Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until ROLLY-MICHAUX (536-9698), 290 Dartmouth a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Apr. 29: oil paintings, i 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. drawings, pastels, and watercolors done by 
ll paintings by James Kenway. Heception Apr. 6, Through Apr. 15: “Seasons of France," contem- Howard Gibbs between 1925 and 1960. ; 
mm, porary impressionist paintings by Georges Fer- CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM AND SCI- = 
; ro-la-Grée. ENCE DISCOVERY MUSEUM (508-264-4200), 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 177 Main St., Acton. Tues.-Sun., 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 Admission to one museum $4.50, $8 admission 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 22: to both museums. Nine hands-on “discovery 
a Southeastern Mass. University's “Programs in rooms” in the children’s museum. Exhibits on — 
jower, and vacuum-formed paper by Katherine Artisanry,” works by students and faculty in light and color, inventions, math and topology, hed 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY (227-2787), _ 16: landscapes and totems by John Walker. SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 119 the science museum. The Experiment Phone aan 
State Transportation Bidg., Park Plaza, Boston. CREATIVE FRAMING GALLERY (277-0441), 815 (508-264-9592) gives kids ideas that they can try a 
i Mon., Wed., Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Thurs. 10.a.m.-8 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 Po PO at home, and the Storyphone (508-264-4222) Bs 
p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Apr. 29: —_p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 21: floral Gallery through May 12: photographs by Eleanor offers recorded folk tales and songs; both are ie 
“Fellowship li,” paintings, sculpture, and other paintings in watercolor and egg tempura by including Haitian paintings, Cuna indian Mola | Gorman and Jean A. Richardson. in the Dillon operational 24 hours a day. a 
works by recipients of Mass. Artists Fellowships Nancy C. Eddy. cloth paintings, batiks, weavings, @nd Gallery through May 5: works by Weymouth CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Awards. Atrium Exhibition Concourse, daily 9 DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597), 1837 sculptures. students. Receptions for both exhibits Apr.2,4-6 — Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-noon. Through Apr. 28: “Public Privacy,” Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat.10a.m.-5p.m. INTERIOR MODERN GALLERY (426-5740), 496 = p.m. a a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for aha 
___ Site-specific installation by liana Manolson. Through Apr. 1: pastels, oils, and watercolors by — Harrison Ave., Boston. Thurs.-Sat, 11 a.m.-5 § STAVARIDIS GALLERY (353-1681), 73 Newbury children over two and seniors, $1 for all on Fri. ue 
THE ARTS CENTER (506-764-3341), 111 Main Andrea Peters, Sheryl White, and Shirley p.m. Mid-20th-century furniture and decorative St Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-5:30 p.m. 5-9 p.m. Climbing sculpture; Japanese house; ap 
St., Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Apr. Winslow. Apr. 4-29: colored-pencil drawings by _ arts. Through Apr. 19: paintings and drawings by “Design of the Times” includes a comic-strip- Dies 
5-30: colored-glass works by Todd Beall. Penelope Hart. Reception Apr. 7, 5-8 p.m. LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY Alberto Rey. making station and an electronic message om 
ART TAP (864-7887), Porter Exchange Bidg., ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St, | CENTER (965-7410), 333 Nahanton St., Newton SYMPHONY HALL (266-1492), 301 Mass. Ave., board; “Mind Your Own Business” hezith ys 
1815 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 Boston. Apr. 1-29: cast-paper sculpture by Centre. Sun.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Tues. and =—_ Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. In the Cabot- —_ exhibit; “The Estimating Game,” about guessing ives 
a.m.-8:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 —_— Barbara F. Fletcher. Wed. 6-9 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. in the Starr Cahners Room through Apr. 10: French im- skills; “Kids’ Visions,” works by ares children mae 
P p.m. Through Mar. 31: watercolors by Elynn 88 ROOM (442-8736), 107 Brighton Ave., Aliston. pressionist paintings by Charles Roussel. reflecting their ideas on the future; “cackstage Bek 
Kroger. Apr. 1-30: oil paintings by Victoria De §Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through at the Big Top,” a look at the circus. Through oe 
Castillo and photographs by Becky Sharpe. . 2: “Home on the Range,” an installation by Apr. 8: “From Time to Time: Celebrating 75 oe 
: BANK OF BOSTON (434-2200), 100 Federal St., Years at Our House” features a re-creation of a oes 
Boston. Main lobby: Mon.-Fri. 7:30 a.m.-6:30 Jewish family’s household of 1939. Fri. at 6:30 Nite 
and p.m.: improvisational drama workshop for kids f 
p.m., “American indian Weekend." Joe Bruchac, of 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through May 12: “On Abinaki Indian ancestry, tells folk stories. at 7 
; Site/New England: Public Art in Perspective,” bridge St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. and 8 p.m. on Fri. Admission $1. Fri. the 7th at 
models and photographs of public art projects by Through Mar. 31: Israeli paintings by Ellen Ree 
such artists as Christo, Paul Matisse, and Corita Stutman. Antiques and spiritual treasures, woodcarvings, — Nadreau and works in pastel by Dawn Anderson. 
Kent. FEDERAL RESERVE BANK (973-3454), 600 bronze statues. VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St, os 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.4 p.m. MASS. ARTS LOTTERY GALLERY (727-9608), Te 
Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 Through Apr. 28: “Nature Considered: Contem- " 
p.m. Through Apr. 5: large-scale paintings by porary Attitudes Toward the Natural Environ- mission $3, $12 per family. Opening Apr. 1: Coral 
Andrew Spence. ment.” Reef Tank and Collections Display. 
BATES ART RESOURCE CENTER GALLERY FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough —_Lottery Council grants. CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
_ (266-1386), 731 Harrison Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10.¢.m.-5p.m.,Wed. and METRO NORTH JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 ¥ 
9 am.-5 p.m. Through May 31: “Teen TV," Thurs. until 7 p.m. Apr. 6-29: “A Portrait of [IRENE p.m. Free. Through Apr. 16: “Saints, Sinners, 
Photographs by Alan Michael. France,” drawings and paintings by David Roth. Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 9 and Scholars,” prints by Albrecht Durer. 
BEAULIEU ART RESOURCES (864-0775), 426 Reception Apr. 6, 5:30-7:30 p.m. a.m.-11:30 a.m. Through Mar. 31: “How Goodly Through Apr. 30: “Blake to Beardsley: The Artist 
‘ Broadway, Cambridge. Wed.-Fri. noon-7 p.m., GALLERIE FOTENE (437-0029), 215 Newbury Are Thy Tabernacies, O Israel,” photographs by as WMustrator,” 19th-century drawings from Don 
Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Apr. 2: St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-5:30 p.m. Steve Kellerman of local synagogues. Quixote, and other books. Through Jun. 4: 
sculptures in steel, bronze, and acrylic byDennis Through Apr. 26: oil paintings by Cynthia METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., newly-acquired prints and drawings. 
Kowal. Packard and monoprints by Sharon Glennon. Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr. COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St, 3: works by George Stavrinos and Richard Massachusetts Archives Bidg., 220 Morrissey 
549 Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-4 Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. Merkin. Apr. 7-21: lithographs and serigraphs by Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 
p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m. in the Mills Gallery 29: “Contemporary Furniture from San Fran- _ Fanch Ledan. a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Through Aug. 31: “Creating = 
through Apr. 1: “Sticky Fingers Pitching Black cisco and Boston” and “Ken Beck: Recent  MOBILIA (676-2109), 348 Huron Ave., Cam- Community: The African Experience in Massa- 
Holes,” works on canvas and paper by Elizabeth — Paintings.’ Reception Mar. 31, 7-9 p.m. bridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 Chusetts,” exhibit on black communities, includ- 
Rosenblum. Apr. 7-May 6: sculptures by Chariot- GARY WORTZEL FINE ARTS (536-6442) 330 _ p.m. Through Mar. 31: “Garden Party,” works by ing Plymouth's Parting Ways, New Bedford's 
te Ward. Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat.,11a.m.-7p.m., Jacqueline Roesh Sanchez. Apr. 1-14: [xa maritime and Cape Verdean settlements, and 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through Mar. 31: prepare “Alchemy,” works by Ann Clarke Hausknecht. Springfield's St. John's Church. 
Fitchburg St., C125, Somerville. Thurs. 2-7 p.m., a face tomeet the faces we meet,” aninstallation  MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St, Boston. ~~~ COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Con- 
Sat. noon-5 p.m. Apr. 1-29: sculpture by Virginia of South Carolina sod and hand-cast heads by  Wed.-Sat, noon-5 p.m. Through Apr. 10: ; gress St., Boston (upstairs from the Children's 5 
Gunter. Reception Apr. 1, 3-5 p.m. . _ Alvin Paige; and paintings by John DeCunto. “Within,” a cave-lke installation by Hannah MUSEUMS Museum). Tues-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 an 
i BROMPIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 South St, GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany Bonner. p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and seniors, 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Apr. 4-29: St, Boston. Wed.-Sat’ 10 am.-5:30 p.m. MURAL WORKS STUDIO (603-490-9132), 855 ~~ 7 free for children under five, half-price for ail Fri. ; 
large-scale drawings and etchings by Susan Through Apr. 4: painting installation by Jeremy _slington St., Portsmouth, NH. Sat. and Sun. 10 ABD TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND RAILWAY 5-9p.m. Tours Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 p.m. 
Schmidt. Gilbert-Rotfe. a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 9: paintings, drawings, MUSEUM (506-947-5303), 49 Plymouth St, Robot shows and computer-animated films 
BUSH GALLERIES (421-9510), 34 Gloucester GROVE STREET GALLERY (506-755-7931), 100 and prints by Cary Wendell and Kris Lanzer. Middleboro. Daily 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $4, _ presented daily. Through May 30: “Terra Firma 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Grove St., Worcester. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Reception Mar. 31, 5-9 p.m. $3.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children five to 12. _in Space: The Art and Science of Digital Satellite 
May 13: works by book-illustrator Marcia Sewall. Through Apr. 23: “Earthiorms/Lifeforms ," NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 Newbury Toy trains made of cardboard, coal, lead crystal, Continued on page 34 
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painting 


Artists: 


Juan Downey, video 


CARIBBEAN 
premieres... 


April 11 
Call The CBC Event 


At The Institute of Contemporary Art 
February 10 - April 23 


sculpture 


Juan Downey 
Dexter Lazenby 
Peter Nadin 
Rona Pondick 
Aimee Rankin 


& Alan Turner 


installation, About Cages, 1988 


CELEBRATION OF BALCK 
CINEMA: FILMS OF THE 


Featuring films... Twelve 
leven filmmakers 
work... 
rough April 15, 1989 


for film schedule. Hosted 
Massachusetts Col 


CELEBRATION 


X our spring off with a bang! 
gambling...silent auction...Failure to attend could 
result in severe cultural deprivation. 

Friday, April 7: 9 pm - 2 am. Call ICA for details 
Tickets $40 in advance @ $50 at the door 


NOTE: ICA Galleries will be closed that evening. 


Bring the youngsters! Delightful film 
and art workshops introduce you 
and the kids to contemporary art. 
Sat. April 18 --10 AM- Noon 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS JUST $20 -- JOIN NOW! 
Members receive unlimited 
subscription to ICA News; film and performance discounts, 


video mixed-media 


Ray Smith 


Dexter Lazenby, sculpture, 
untitled, 1988 


presents 


Perfect Image? 


line (617-232-1088) 
The ICA and 


Citi, Kenmore Square, starts 


admission to and doi video program; fee 
more. 


State Zip 


[ ] check payable to Institute 
{ ] Viso [ ] MosterCord [ ] AMEX 
Account # 


of Contemporary Art 
Date 


CALL 266-5152 
for free brochure. 


Exp. 
Return completed form and payment to: Membership Department, 
Art, 995 Boylston St., Boston, MA 02115. Alll sales final. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Hours: 
Open Thursday 
Note: ICA hours will change in May - we'll be open Wednesday through 
Sunday 1 1-5, and will stay open on Saturday night, foo. Free Friday 
will become FREE Thursday - The night time is the right time-stay tuned. 


, The Institute of 


arts information 
line 266-5151 


Tuesday through Sunday 11 - 5 PM 
and Friday until 8 PM - Free Friday 


Thorne-Thomsen, 
DECORDOVA MUSEUM 


“Establishing the Nation,” exhibit marking the 
bicentennial of the US Coast Guard. Through fall, 


gga 


ue 


il 
ff 


, Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students 
and seniors. Gallery talks on Sat. and Sun. at 2 
p.m. Through Jun, 4: “The Surrealism of 
Everyday Life: Paintings by Gerry Bergstein,” a 

retrospective blending and 


15-year 
; and “Mark Wethii: 


, and tables made between 1790 and 1820. 
HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:30 
p:m. Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for 
children six to 12. Re-creation of a medieval 


sance art. 

HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853-6015), 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2.75 for seniors and children. Through May 14: 


and . 
LAWRENCE HERITAGE STATE PARK 
(508-794-1655), Jackson and Canal Sts., Law- 


presentation of the’ 1912 Bread 
Strike, Jay O'Callahan, 
i strike. Replicas of 


ICAL 
(508-459-1000), 246 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 


(686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 


as earrings from ancient Greece, a ninth-century 
Buddha from Java, a Bronze Age figurine with 
boots of beaten gold, and a Sévres clock made in 
France. Gallery talks — Sat. at noon: “Scenes 


Painting,” by Peter Barr. Children’s activities — 
Sun. at 1 and 3 p.m.: “Art from Ancient Egypt and 
Sudan.” Wed.-Fri. the 7th at 3:30 p.m.: “Bud- 
dha's Stories.” 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 


(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 


10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
June 25: “Folk Roots, New Roots: Folklore in 


seniors. Chronos,” by the director of Koyaanis- 
gatsi, begins Thurs. at 9 p.m.; Fri. at 6 and 10 
p.m.; Sat. at 10 p.m. “To the Limit,” a fantastic 
voyage the bodies of athietes in action, 
begins Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 1, 2,3, 7, and 8 p.m.; 


hands-on activity begins Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. 
In the Filling Station, children under 12 can 
create their own car with recycled materials, 
participate in a wall mural, and climb on a 1925 
Model T Ford. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New 
Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 


“Azorean Whalemen.” 

NEWBURYPORT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(508-465-4428), 94 State St, Newburyport. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Mar. 31: handmade books by 
Susan Kapuscinski Gaylord. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.- 5 p.m., Fri. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. until 6 p.m. Admission 
$7, $6 for students and seniors, $3.50 for 
children, free for all Fri. after 4 p.m. includes 
“Stick Your Neck Out: A Closer Look at Turtles,” 
with a turtle hatchery, a 12-foot fossil, an a baby 
sea turtle tank; “Rivers of the Americas,” with 
animals from the Amazon and Connecticut 
Rivers; the Caribbean Coral Reef tank, a four- 
story exhibit with a green moray ee! and a nurse 
shark; and; the ecology-oriented “Boston 
Harbor: The Place, the Problem, the Plan."* Daily 
dolphin and sea-lion shows aboard the Dis- 


covery. 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM 

, 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission 


1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Admission $2, $1 
for children over five, free for seniors. interactive 
videos, large-screen TV, vintage rowing ma- 
chines, video library and displays. Ongoing: "75 


ia 
zt 


p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 


5 


e252 


( 
Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $12, $5 for children six to 15. Re- 
creation of 1830s New England town. Includes 


Tues. at 11 a.m.: “Travels to the Northwest 
Coast,” talk by Mary Malloy. 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Plymouth. 
Daily 9 am.-5 p.m. Admission $12, $8 for 


Wampanoag 

PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 

Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
$3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 


238) 


p.m. Through Apr. 2: “Dinosaur Games,” chil- 
dren's exhibition. 
CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426- 


3 


MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 Main 
St., Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 


Continued from page 33 Admission $2, $1 children and seniors, free on Years of Fenway Park Memories,” “New Eng- 
tog | imagery,” photos taken from 500 miles in space. Sat. Antique textile machinery. land Champions, 1859-Present,” and Armand 
re Opening Apr. 1: "Treasures Within Your Reach,” MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465  LeMontagne’s sculpture of Larry Bird. 
as Vi, a telecommunications station that allows users Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m..5 NEWPORT ART MUSEUM. (401-847-0179), 76 
a to get stock market figures, make hotel reserva- —_p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing and Evans —_ Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 
ote ~ tions, and look up sports trivia. Wing open Thurs. and Fri. unt 10 p.m. a.m.-4:30p.m., Sat. 10.a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
“si CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 Water St, Admission $5, $4 on Thurs. and Fri. after 5p.m., Admission $2, $1 for seniors, free for students. 
3 ° Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Opens for $4 for seniors, free for children. Tours for the Through Apr. 30: “Photography: A Contem- 
pa, the season Apr. 1. Exhibit on the native American _visually-impaired available by reservation. Tues.- porary View," @ celebration of the 150th an- 
a ; cranberry. Fri.: Introductory walks through all collections niversary of the medium. Through mid-June: 
a: ‘ CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM begin at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.; “Painting and American prints from the late 19th century to the 
" ; (508-462-8681), 25 Water St. Newburyport. Decorative Arts Walk” begins at noon; “Asian, 
' Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Ad- Egyptian, and Classical Walk” begins at 1 p.m. 
‘ ‘ ; j Sat.: introductory walks begin at 11 a.m and 1:30 
: " : p.m. introductory walk in Spanish begins at 
, | 11:30 a.m. the first Sat. of each month. Tues.- 
| 1990: “The Constant Watch: Newburyport and _—Fri.: “Tea and Music” features music provided 
St. a the Coast Guard.” by student musicians 2:30-4 p.m., $1. Exhibits: | 
' : DANFORTH MUSEUM (508-620-0050), 123 Un- Through Mar. 31: “Domestic Music Making,” 
including such 19th-century instruments as : 
flageolets, hybrid guitars, and a walking-stick q 
‘ violin. Through Apr. 2: “italian Etchers of the 
Renaissance and Baroque.” Through Apr. 16: Admission $1.2! 
, portraits of the elderly, studies of the artist's ; 
May 7: “Realms of Gold’ includes such objects 
First” historical characterization. Tickets $10, 
$6.50 for students and seniors. 
AY < OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN SOCIE- 
From Daily Life,” by Gilian Wohlauer. Sun. at3 TY (720-1713), 206 Washington St., Boston. 
i Masks: Making p.m.: photographer Nicholas Nixon discusses Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m., 
| jent and ethnic —_his-work in the Remis Auditorium. Free. Wed. at Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 75¢ for 
co ae : “ masks and contemporary works. In the Pigors, 6 p.m.: “Gold in European Decorative Arts,” by seniors and students, 50¢ for children. Ongoing: S 
Landman, and Corridor Galleries, through Apr. 2: Ellenor Alcorn. Thurs. at 7 p.m.: “Contemporary Revolutionary War artifacts, paintings, prints, 
ates 9. Ss “Photographs by Jerry N. Uelsmann: Selected wood carvings, and ship models. Historical talks 
Photographs from the Museum of Contemporary given on'the hour. Through Mar. 31: “‘Facades 
Photography of Columbia College, Chicago,” and Faces: Boston's North End,” visual material 
~~) a ern and pinhole camera photographs by Ruth and narrative text on the history of the NorthEnd — ; 
from 1630s to present. 
ican Life,” objects, photographs, and mu- 
4 1 On ile sic showing how folklore has been incorporated tavern sign exhibit; J. Cheney Wells Clock : 
into mainstream culture. Through Aug. 13: Gallery; the Emerson Bixby House, 19th-century 
“Portraits from industry: Charles Yessel of home of a blacksmith. Through Dec. 31: “Visiting 
Westinghouse,” photographs of workers at a and Other Social Enjoyments,” exploration of 
Westinghouse plant in the 1920s. Through Oct. —19th-century leisure activities. 
15: “Scipio Lodge: A Time Capsule of Free- PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
masonry,’ photographs and Freemason East India Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
artifacts. Sun. at 2 p.m.: “Work in the’Early-20th Sun. and holidays noon-5 p:m., Thurs. until 9 
= Century” gallery talk. _ p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, me 
a po MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science ~ $1.50 for children six to 16. Ongoing: the largest 
se Park, Boston. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until — marine painting and drawing collection in the US; : 
& . 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for students, $4 for galleries devoted to porcelains, lacquerware, : 
‘oan, children four to 14 and seniors, free for all Wed. — ivory, furniture, and silver of the China Trade. 
1-5 p.m. Includes a sun lab, theater of electricity Through Jun. 18: “Magnificent Voyagers: The 
(with indoor thunder-and-lightning shows daily), US Exploring Expedition of 1838-1842," a 
ee i : at the mining and processing of the precious explorations of the South Seas and Antarctica. } 
es nen metal and its role in the economy. Through May — includes maps, flora and fauna, portraits, and 
ee! 14: “From the Land of the Dragons,” Chinese other ethnographic materials. Lt. Charles Wilkes, 
iS ees ~ fossils of dinosaurs and extinct reptiles. Sat. leader of the expedition, is said to have been the 
from 1 to 4 p.m. members of the Appalachian model for the character of Captain Ahab in 
castle housing Roman, medieval, and Renais- Mountain Club scale the outside wall of the Melville's Moby Dick. Additional admission $2. 
children. Opens for the season on Apr. 1. Ré- 
i Ps “War and Memory: in the Aftermath of Vietnam,” creation of 17th-century Pilgrim village and ir 
oe: photographs with folk art fashioned from military ot 
ae Se materials. Wed. at 7:30 p.m.: “Looking Back — Sat. on the hour from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Sun. on re 
a Veterans Remember,” a panel discussion with the hour from 11 a.m: to 8 p.m. Planetarium 2 
a le personal recollections. , admission $5, $3.50 for children four to 14 and bs 
HISTORIC DEERFIELD (413-774-5581), across seniors. ‘‘Cosmoscope: A Planetarium 
” from the Deerfield inn, in the town center. Period Magazine" begins Tues.-Fri. at 1:30 p.m.; Sat. $1 for children. Through Apr. 23: “England/New 3 
ee a houses from the 18th and 19th centuries and = and Sun. at 1:30 and 4:30 p.m. “The H+ Factor” England,” prints by contemporary artists, includ- : 
si 4 American art collections. All houses open seven —_ begins Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m. and 3:30 p.m., witha — ing Howard Hodgkin and Leonard Baskin. Apr. . 
days from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and on Sun. 7 p.m. show on Fri. only; Sat. at 11:30 a.m., . 4-Jun. 4; “Maine's Vanes," 19th-century 
from 11 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission for all 12 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 p.m.; Sun. at 12:30, 2:30, weather vanes. ’ ; 
houses (valid for two days) $8, $5 for children. and 3:30 p.m. Laser show admission $6, $4 for PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION & MU- 
Reservations recommended for group tours.in children and seniors. “Pink Floyd” begins Fri. at. SEUM (508-487-1750), 460 Commercial St., : 
the Helen Geier Flynt Textile Museum, home- 8:30 and 10 p.m. “Grateful Dead,” begins Sun. at Provincetown. Daily noon-4 p.m. Admission $2, 
made and professionally produced lace from the 8:30 p.m. “Laseroq 80," with music by U2 and — $1 for students and seniors. Through Apr. 30: 
e 18th to 20th centuries. Talking Heads, begins Thurs. at 8:30 p.m. and = “The Second Annual Provincetown Collectors’ : 
‘ INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART Sat. at8:30and10p.m. “Lasarium Zodiac,” with Show"; “Artists and the Envircnment,” a : 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. New Age and jazz music, begins Fri-Sun. at 5:30 Provincetown Recycling Action Group exhibit 
e 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. until 8 p.m. p.m. which includes works made with objects found r 
: Admission $4, $2.50 for students, $1.50 for MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), on the beach; and ‘The Fine Arts Work Center . 
; children and seniors, free Fri. 5-8 p.m. Gallery —_ Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. Fellows," a group show. Fri. at 7:30 p.m.: “Color 
_ discussions Sat. at 2 p.m. Through Apr. 23:  Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 to Cover," a musical multi-image presentation by 
= “Currents.” Works by Chilean video artist Juan students and seniors. “Children’s Hour” of Stephen Aiken. 
a Downey include “About Cages,” using caged SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), 1 West- 
: birds and the words of Anne Frank to dramatize wood Rd., Somerville. Wed.-Sat. 2-5 p.m., Thurs. 
oppression, and. an interacve unt 7 pm. Incudes the Fabulous ‘Double 
P video with music by Bach; exhibition also Staircase, designed by Charles Bulfinch in 1792. 
includes sculptures in scatological forms by Through Apr. 20: “Back Then,” photographs of 
: 4 . Rona Pondick, dioramas by Aimee Rankin, wood Somerville from 1874 to 1947; and contemporary 
e and limestone sculptures by Dexter Lazenby, black-and-white photographs by Henry Cataldo. 
‘ paintings with images from Mexican folklore by SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 79 
Ray Smith, abstract paintings by Peter Nadin, | Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children six to 14. _ Highland Ave., Somerville. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 - 
a and surreal paintings by Alan Turner. Sat. at 2 Whaling artifacts, 89-foot whaling ship. Through ~—p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
a p.m.: gallery talk by Debra Weisberg. Mar. 31: “Paintings of Sea and Shore.” Through © Through Apr. 1: “Winter's Dream: A Flower : 
2 = ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM pr. 7: “John Mashow, Master Shipbuilder,” Show,” large color photographs by Vito ; 
(566-1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. exhibit about former slave who built whaleships —Tulimiero. 
3 i noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ad- for New Bedford fleet. Mar. 31-May 29: SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSEUMS AS- 
mission $5, $2.50 for students and seniors, free SOCIATION (413-739-3871), 220 State St., 
for children, free for all on Wed. Art collected by Springfield. Connecticut Valley Historical Mu- 
Gardner. Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.: Boston 
‘ [ ] Student $20 Include copy of valid fulltime ID. University Symposium on the History of Art. 
Subjects range from ‘Stereotyping in Prehistoric 
; Free; call 566-5643 for schedule. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- 
lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
) Admission $3.50, $2 for seniors, free for 
children. Free tours for seniors Wed. at 2:30 p.m. 
JFK photographs, audio-visual presentations, 
a= rence. Daily 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Free, in the Visitors’ Center: “The City of p. 
aie children six to 16. Ongoing: “Command Center,” 
computer-simulated voyage. Historians roam : 
the Yard in authentic costumes and entertain 
texti ery enactment of an 1912 Charlestown town meeting 
Also, “A Promise of Permanency,” exhibit about 
Sun. 9 a.m.-4;30 p.m. Free. Exhibits on canal $2, $1 for children over 12 and seniors. includes the US Constitution, on view next to “Old iy 
system, water works, and factory mills. specially-commissioned pieces by New England _ironsides." 
: LYNN HISTORICAL SOCIETY (592-2465), 125 quilt artists, antique quilts, and donations from | WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 a 
Green St., Lynn. Mon.-Sat. 1-4 p.m. Admission members of New England Quilters Guild. Main St, Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
$2, 50 cents for children. Through Mar. 31: Through May 7: “Mary Schafer Retrospective.” p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and ; 
e “Perfect in Her Place: Woman at Work in Reception Apr. 6, 7-9 p.m. Admission $3. seniors, free for children. Free ali day Thurs. and og 
2 Industrial America,” with a telephone NEW ENGLAND SPORTS MUSEUM (767-7678), 11 a.m.-1 p.m. on Sat. Ongoing: “The Art of “a 
switchboard, an early sewing machine, and other Making Art,” with objects that are meant to be a 
artifacts from the 19th and early-20th centuries. touched by visitors. Through Jun. 18: “Howard- i 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY ena Pindell/Matrix 105.” ; 


p.m., Sat. 10 am-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ANOTHER SEASON (367-0880), 97 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon to 2 p.m. and 6-9 
p.m., Mon. 6-9 p.m. Through May 1: “Nobody 
You Know,” black-and-white portrait photo- 


graphs by Bastide. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
(236-7474), 660 Beacon St., Boston. Gallery on 
3: Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Mar. 31: “Portraits,” 


; May 

New England scenes by Jennifer . 
CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 22: “Gyorgy Kepes: Photo- 
graphs, 1930-1988." 

GROTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS 
(608-448-3001), Main and Willowdale Sts., 


88 


COLLEGE 
Pk. . Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m. 
Mar. 31: cast-paper works 


it) 
j 


; urban-landscape photographs by 
Eugenie J. Najjar. Reception Apr. 7, 5-7 p.m. 
BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
(241-8600), New Rutherford Ave., Boston. Mon. 
11 a.m.-7 p.m., Tues. and Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 


FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE 
(508-626-4512), Mazmanian , McCarthy 


( 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., 
Sun™1-5 p.m. Admission $3 
$1.50 students and seniors, free for children 


by 
Through Jan. 30, 1990: photographs by Hansi 
Images of the Third World: 


in inner-city Boston. 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART 232-1555), 111 lor 


Autobiography in Form, 

sculpture. Gallery talk Apr. 9 at 3 p.m. 

MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave.; Tues.- 

Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. 
light 


Through Jul. 2: Korean ink 


Christopher J. Andrews. 

MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART 
(608-922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 


acca 


Apr. 17: large-scale photographic installation by 
Florschuetz. 


be 


go 
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Gallery, Mon.-Fri, 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Tues. and 
Thurs. 6-9 p.m. Through Apr. 14: paintings 
Sam Ames. 


sculpture, 

SALEM STATE COLLEGE (508-741-6222), 352 
Lafayette St., Salem. Winfisky Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 
10.4.m.-10 p.m., Sat.-Sun.noon-10 p.m. Through 
Apr. 6: photographs by Rosalind Solomon. 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(267-6100, x655), 230 the Fenway, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 


1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 1: “Objects of Love," 
paintings by Roger Kizik. 

UMASS/AMHERST, Student Art Gallery 
(413-545-0792), Amherst. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 
peach Through Apr. 8: paintings by Joan Hopkins 
UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856-2297), 55 
Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 


g 

if 


| 
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Peloquin. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Wallworks,” 
works by Sol LeWitt. Through Apr. 


Through Oct. &: “Black Photographers Bear 
Witness: 100 Years of Social Protest.” 


TRE 


bee 


“A.R.T. NEW 


Two New Works in Repertory 


12 Holyoke St. * Harvard Square 
SO Tickets only $15-$19 


STAGES 


In Twilight: 
Tales from Chekhov > 
‘directed and adapted to the Stage 


by Tina Landau 


Based on four of the master dramatist's short stories, ranging from 
his comedies to the vibrant, probing 


In Twilight reveals another aspect of C: 


unforgettable characters are drawn. 


In repertory March 29 - April 30 


tales of his later years, 
ekhov's creative genius 
and offers insight into the humor and compassion from which his 


Two Korder: 


Fun and Nobody 


by Howard Korder 
directed by David Wheeler 


An evening of two related 


one-act turi 
the 


In repertory April 12 - April 30 


April 
2 4 5 
9 1 rT 12 13 1 
1 19 21 
KORDER 
2B 
KORDER: 
— Curtain Times: 
Tuesday - Friday evenings 
Sundays 


') Order 


by phone: 
547-8300 


8pm 
2 & 7pm 


Robert Brustein, Artistic Director 


64 Brattle St. - Harvard Square - Cambridge 


686! NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


* 
~ 


is p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 seniors, views with major. policy-makers during the . @ 2 
75¢ for children over six. Doli collectionand 17th- Vietnam War. Through May: original transcrip- oi 
a century house. Through Apr. 23: “‘Littie People: tions by Samuel Taylor Coleridge and papers 
Portrait Dolls from Life and Literature,” with from World War li radio correspondent YS 
2 figures by Ciara G. Dennis. Farnsworth Fowle. Through Aug.: exhibit on 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799-4406), 55 violin virtuoso Albert Spaiding (open Mon.-Fri. 9 
= Admission $3.50, $2 for students and seniors, BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham. NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY Art Gallery 
Photographs of Israel," by Leslie Starobin. Wed. (736-4621). Mon.-Fri. 9.a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 2-6 p.m. -Fri. 8 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 1-5 p.m. 
at 7:30 p.m.: “Insider's Eyes: Surveying the Through Apr. 14: “Pictures of the Floating World: 14; “Beyond ‘Family of Man’,” 4 1, 
a Development of Contemporary israeli Photogra- Japanese Prints of the Late Edo Period.” non-traditional formats. Recep- y seeeceass ‘4 * 
15 phy,” slide lecture. Through May 21: “A Figu- Rose Art Museum (736-3434). Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. in Dodge Library. a : 
z rative Perspective: Recent Painting and p.m. Thurs. until 9 p.m. Through Apr. 23: PHILLIPS ACADEMY (508-475-7515), Andover. % 
Sculpture from the Virginia Museum,” 15 large-  ‘‘Restive Visions," works by Barbara Grad, ., Sun. i 
a scale works exploring social and ideological Elizabeth Marran, Damien DiBona, Alfred : f 
ri issues. Sat. at 2 p.m.: gallery talk by Jim Nutt, | DeCredico, Sharon Kaitz, Tom Chesley, Richard Robert : : : < : 
Sally Bishop, and Christopher Osgood. Sun. at 2 Jacobs, and irene Valincius. Gallery talk Apr. 2 at je Hof- 
p.m.: “Perspectives on the Figure,” panel 3p.m. ), Guy 
a David Bonetti. Through May 28: “Hiroshige: David Winton Bell Gallery (401-863-2932), 64 Rs 
au Famous Places in the Sixty-Odd Provinces,” College St.; Mon.-Fri 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and : : 
= 19th-century paintings of Japan by by ichiryusai Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Apr. 2: annual juried Ba : 
Hiroshige. Through summer: “An intimate Look student exhibition. Hill. Hess Gallery, Annenberg 
é at Netherlandish Painting.” Sun. at3p.m.:tourof Sarah Doyle Gallery (401-863-2189), 185 Meet- Thurs. 8 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 8 re 
: the permanent collection. ing St.; Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 9 p.m.-3 ., Sun. noon-6 
WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM  p.m.,Sat.11a.m.-3p.m., Sun. 4-10 p.m. Through Sarah Sutro. 
. (508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. Tues.- , drawings, 
f Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, $3 seniors. and photographs by Marty Cain. Reception Apr. 
. Through. May 31: “A Time To Play,” exhibit 6, 5-8 p.m. 
2 documenting ieisure activities since the 18th RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE (401-456-9765), 600 . 
century; and “Decorative Arts of Yesterday and 
Tomorrow,” including screens, looking glasses, Thurs. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-7 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 
* and trays adorned with gold leafing and stencil- p.m. Through Mar. 31: “Homage to the God- 
‘ ing. Fri. from 1 to 4 p.m.: auction preview. Sat. at ess,” paintings and sculpture by Argentinian 
a 9 a.m.: 11th annual ‘Auction of Historic Propor- _artist Luisa Vazquez. Apr. 3-28: selections from RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
= tions.” “Transit” and other works by Chris Enos. (401-331-3511), Providence, Ri. 
aM Reception Apr. 3, noon-2 p.m. _ Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., Wed., Fri., 
z ——————wee—= CLARK UNIVERSITY (508-793-7113), 950 Main Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. noon-8 p.m., Sun. 
: St., Worcester. Goddard Library, Tues.-Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1. Through Apr. 16: i . 
7 pe noon-5 p.m. Through Apr. 7: “Maxine Yalovitz- ‘Beyond the Pharaohs: Egypt and the Copts in 
: Blankenship: Mythmakers," works in mixed the 2nd to 7th Centuries A.D.” Through Apr. 23: 
j Chinese art treasures from the permanent 
cide collection; “Images of the Mind: Selections from 
the Edward L. Elliott Family and John B. Elliott 
College Center, 100 State St. Framingham. Collections of Chinese Calligraphy and Painting 
Mon-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Apr. 4-21: paintings and at the Princeton"; and 
abstract collages by Jim Eng. Reception Apr.4, scapes abstract photographs 
4-7 p.m. Carl Chiarenza. Through May 14: “Arts of yy —=§~A — 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge. Ancient China.” Through Jun. 4: “Chinese ; ae. — 1 
Amold Arboretum of Harvard University Textiles of the Ch’ing Dynasty.” Through Jun. 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open 11: “Kacho-Ga: Japanese Bird and Flower Prints 
: black-and-white photographs by teens of the daily from dawn to dusk. First and oldest from the Rockefeller Collection.” Through Jun. i « es 
: Newtowne Court Community in Cambridge. Apr. arboretum in North America. More than 6500 24: sculpture by Fumio Yoshimura; and “Recent Be ’ BA. 
; 2-30: ‘Time Exposures,” cibachromes by Roger  -species of hardy, woody plants on 265 acres. Bookbinding by the Guild of Book Workers.” \ \Y 1 | var EEN 
Keating. Maps available for self-guided outdoor tours. Sol Koffler Gallery, 30 North Main St.; Mon.-Sat. \ 
CHARLES SQUARE HOTEL, One Bennett St,  Hunnewell Visitor Center open Mon.-Fri. 8:30 11 a.m.-4 Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Atrium Gallery: Mon.- _—_a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sat., Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Apr. 2: “Light Metals: A Group Exhi- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. Graduate School of Design (495-9340), Gund _ bition." Apr. 7-16: paintings by Karen Davie. 1g: <<% Le a 
Hall Gallery, 48 Quincy St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-56 | Woods-Gerry Gallery, 62 Prospect St.; Mon.- AY - Ap i 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Apr. 4-21: Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 2-5 Ow \ “Siege 
urban designs by the firm of Machado and p.m. Apr. 7-11: works by senior classes in : ek aa ? Bet ee 
Groton. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. r 16, free tO all oat. morning. Artur M. 
: 30: “To the Limit,” images of athletes from the Sackler Museum, 485 Broadway. Through May Po 
—_ film currently being shown at the Boston 21: “The Ottoman Empire: Images From East 
oi Museum of Science. and West,” portraits, prints, miniature and album Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through May 9: “Master of Fine Pe 
IN-A PIG’S EYE PUB (631-8237), Derby St., paintings. Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Arts Candidates” and “Museum School Student 
Salem: Through Apr. 30:.'Reai Peopie,photo- Quincy St-Through May, 14:;;‘Rembrandt and Annual.” i 
graphs by Larry Neilson. His Contemporaries,” drawings and prints from SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), Trustman Art | 
e JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 359 Harvard collections. Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 iH . 
Boston Post Rd., Sudbury. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 _Hilles Library (495-8722), Radcliffe College, 59 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Mar. 31; "In Imitation of 
ie p.m., Thurs. unti! 8 p.m. Through Apr. 1: black- Shepard St; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Sun. Birds,” works in fabric collage by Clara 
; and-white photographs by Richard Chase. Also,  noon-10 p.m. Apr. 3-28: “Seeing the Unspoken: — Wainwright. Apr. 3-28: “Color, Light, Reflection," | 
: stained glass works and jewelry by Joseph The Language of the Image," works by six local photographs by Bonnie Porter and Linda Payne- i 
Ferguson and floral etchings by Nancy Nevin. artists in a variety of media. Reception Apr.7,6-8 Sylvester. Reception Apr. 6, 4-6 p.m. ; 
Apr. 1-May 18: “J. Harold Leighton: British 24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
Pictorialist Photographs-from the 1920s." 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for students and 
: seniors, 50¢ for children five to 15, free to all Sat. 
9-11 a.m. Through May 1; “‘Nomenciature: The 
Importance of Being Named," illustrations of ig 
a animals named after Harvard scientists, includ- SS 
ing Ramphinion jenkinsi and Anolis ‘ab aim 
ernestwilliamsi. of youth se. i 
Fri. the 7th at 8 p.m.: lecture by photojournalist Schlesinger Library, 1st and 4th Floors,3 James p.m. Through Mar. 31: “Nineteen Rhode Island good 
Jean-Marie Simon. Admission $5. St.; Mon.-Wed. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. and Fri.9 Artists on Paper.” Apr. 3-29: “Visions,” paint- + one of the most 
SPECTRUM COLOR LABS (426-0222), 337  a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 28: “One Woman's ings and drawings by Bryan Davagian and Sa OW gts talented and 
Summer St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 Stephen Brown Robie. a distinct new 
p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 29: “New UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT (203-486- Ss » voices in the 
England Views,” black-and-white photographs 4520), Storrs, CT. theatre. 
by Paul Gobel. ain, Benton Connection, Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Dwell Is to Garden,” showing gardeners at work © Sat. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Apr. 9: “The Bia es 
Well-Built Elephant and Other Roadside Attrac- 
SCHOOLS & || 
: 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Mar. 31: “Veterans _ slices, milk bottles, and the like. ile il 43 
William Ledger, David Schervish, and John 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. ‘ 
Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave.; 
9am pm A. 16 
documenting Harold E. Edgerton’s invention of 
the strobe light. Reception Apr. 6, 5-7 p.m. 
| Ave.; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Artifacts of yacht 
designer George Owen; “Half Models in Naval (653-4312, x25), 12 Highland St., Natick. Pooke aia 
Po Architecture and Ship Building.” Gallery, Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr. 
List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames St; 19: paintings by James Woodside. | | 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE (235-0320), of Rte. 135, | 
} Through Apr. 23: “Felix Droese: House of Wellesley. Margaret Clapp Library, Mon.-Fri. 
capped people and the elderly by Robert  Weaponiessness,” installation of carved wood 8:15 a.m.-midnight, Sat. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Sun. 10 
Kramer; and photo collages by Sally Russell. sculpture, papercuttings, and found objects; and = a.m.-midnight. Through Mar. 31: calligraphic art 
Reception Apr. 6, 4:30-6:30 p.m. “Margia Kramer: Looking at Militarism,” mixed- by members of the Lettering Arts Guild of ORO 
; BOSTON COLLEGE, Art Gallery (552-8587), media work about national defense andthe arms Boston. 
Deviin Hall, Chestnut Hill. Tues.-Sat. noon-4 race. Through Jul. 2: “Beverly Pepper: An WHEATON COLLEGE, Watson Gallery 
p.m. Through May 6: paintings and sculpture by (508-285-7722), Norton. Mon.-Fri. 12:30-4:30 : 
alumni of the Fine Arts Work Center in p.m. Through Apr. 16: “Two Points of View,” 
Provincetown. prints by Roberta Delaney and sculpture by 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. Carole Deimore Sivin. —_ 
The Gallery (353-3329), 855 Comm. Ave.; Mon.- WHITE PINES COLLEGE (603-887-4401), 40 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Parker arid geometric sculptures by Morton C. Chester St. Chester, NH. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 
Through Apr. 2: part two of “terra firma? earth Bradley, Jr. Through Jun. 11: “Getting to the — a.m.-5:30 p.m. and 6-9 p.m., Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 
watch: earth sense: earth sites,” works by Surface: Mathematics of Soap Film and Soap _p.m., Sun. 6-9 p.m. Through Apr. 14: large-scale 
Richard Brown, Jeff de Castro, Lilian Hsu- Bubbles," computer-generated images. drawings and reliefs in metal by Dorottiy Palanza ~ 
Flanders, Gail Rothschild, Dorothy Shamonsky, [NNN paintings by Chung 
Ritsuko Taho, and Frank Vasello. Shin Lee. Fri. the 7th at 7 p.m.: “Classics from 
. Ave.; Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Aor. 28: "Boston Univer: The Word in a Cy Wiser try, Student Corer, Mass Ave. AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 
University,” a time-line exhibit on the 150-year daily 8 a.m.-11 p.m. Mar. 20-Apr. 7: “Light from _9: site-specific works by Jeffrey Schiff. Through 
history of BU. Windows” and “Industrial Art,” photographs by Jun. 11: “Maurice Prendergast’s Women: Real BP 
_  Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 Comm. and ideal” and "Charies Prendergast's Panels.” 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11 p.m. Through Apr. 
30: journalist Stewart Alsop's notes from inter- ene - 
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PLAY PLA 


Alvin Ailey, +4 
Artistic Director 


THE 
WANG 
CENTER 


TICKET PRICES: 
$29.50, $26.50, $20.50, $15.50 


FOR 30 YEARS, THE HEAR’ 


The Wang Celebrity Series, EEE, WBZ-TV, 
and the Wang Conter for the Performing Arts present 


AILEY 


N DANCE THEATER 


30TH ANNIVERSARY SEASON 


Shards (premiere), 
Opus McShann (premiere), For Bird — With Love, Revelations 


Divining, 


Streams, T 


Streams, Tell It Like ‘it Is (premiere), Vespers, Revelations 
: WED., APRIL 12 at SPM 
Blue Suite, 


TUES., APRIL 11 at 8PM 


Cry, Suite Otis, Revelations 
THU., APRIL 13 at SPM 

Masekela Langage, The Stack-Up 
FRI., APRIL 14 at SPM 


SAT., APRIL 15 at 2PM 

Tel it Like it ts, Survivors, The Stack-Up 
SAT., APRIL 15 at SPM 
reading, Masekela 


SUN., APRIL 16 at 2PM 
Suite, Love Songs, Shards, Suite Otis 


AND SOUL OF DANCE. 


Charge your tickets by calling 
787-8000. 
Mail orders now to Alvin Ailey, Wang Center, 270 Tremont Street, Boston, MA 02116 


A portion of the proceeds to benefit a charity designated by WBZ-TV's “Time to Care” public service campaign. 
The Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater is sponsored by Philip Morris Companies Inc. 


compiled by Bill Marx 


amateurish fizzle, its torch songs schmaitzy, 


p.m. on Sunday. Tix 16.50 to $18.50. 

ARMS AND THE MAN. George Bernard 
Shaw's satire professes to debunk the 
romantic image of war and heroism, but this 
popular comedy, which owes a lot to Gilbert 
and Sullivan, has a playful romanticism that 
belies the message. At The Theatre of 


$0: Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8 to 
$12;-$2 for students and seniors. 
BETRAYAL. A crisp, well-acted production 
of Harold Pinter’s ingenious deconstruction 
of the eternal triangle, which starts at the 
end of a married woman's affair and 
proceeds back to the tryst’s beginning. At 
the Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 East 
Merrimack Street, Lowell (508-454-3926) , 
through April 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $11 to $18; $7 to $14 for 
students and seniors. 

BOVVER BOYS. Staged reading of Willie 
Holtzman's drama about a Vietnam War 
conscientious objector who finds himself 
serving in a Scottish youth center that has 
been taken over by gangs. At the 
Gloucester Stage Company, 267 East Main 
Street, Gloucester (508-281-4099), April 
9. Curtain is at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Free. 
THE BUDDY SYSTEM. Boston playwright 
Susan Dana Lawrence charts the journey of 
a young female attorney who, to avoid 
facing personal problems, becomes a 
“buddy” to a person with AIDS. Directed by 
Steve O'Donnell. At Triangle Theater Com- 
pany, 58 Berkeley Street, Boston 
(720-3434)., through April 22. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix $15. 
THE CARETAKER. Harold Pinter's 
enigmatic psychological power play centers 
on an aged vagrant’s attempts to come 
between two brothers. At fhe Lyric Stage, 


/ director Polly Hogan gives the sinister 


comedy-drama its head, allowing long, 
sizing-up ‘silences that cut down on pith. 
Nonetheless, “the play develops its own 
accumulative, claustrophobic momentum. 
Bob Colonna is an unusually singed-at-the- 
synapses Aston, Paul Farwell a caiculatedly 
mercurial Mick, and Lyric Stage artistic 
director Ron Ritchell, looking like something 
the cat dragged in, a convincingly un- 
scrupulous and paranoid Davies, if some- 


what lacking in pathos. At the Lyric Stage, - 


54 Charles Street, Boston (742-8703), 


p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $12.50 to $15.50. 

CHILDREN OF SUNSET LAKE. World 
premiere of Charles Anastas’s new play, a 
futuristic vision of three sisters 


Street, Boston (482-6316), in repertory 
through May 14. ty 
Thursday and Friday re at 5 
and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday (April 8 only), 
with a matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday (April 9 
only). Tix $10 to $15. 
CONTEMPORARY 


Somerville (628-9575), in repertory 
through April 8. Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday (April 7 only) and at 7 
and 9:15 p.m. on Saturday (April 8 only) . 
Tix $11 to $14. 

CRISTOBEL & ROSITA. Federico Garcia 
Lorca’s rarely performed tragicomedy, a 
“picaresque tale of forced marriage, roman- 
tic intrigue, and idyllic love,"’ is the debut 
production of a new experimental troupe, 
Theatre K. At the Olid Baptist Church, 1151 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
(492-3795) , through April 8. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Thursday and Friday and at 8 and 
10 p.m. on Saturday (April 8 only) . Tix $8. 
THE DEATH OF SANTIAGO ALREADY IN 
PROGRESS. Worid premiere of an adapta- 
tion of Nobel laureate Gabriel Garcia 
M4rquez’s novella, Chronicle of a Death 
Foretoid. The novelist authorized Harvard 
student Timothy Banker's stage version of 
his work. At the Loeb Drama Center 
Mainstage, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(547-8300) , April 7 through 15. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $5; $4 for students. 
DEVIANT BEHAVIOR. New York per- 
formance artist Sally Greenhouse (who 
once celebrated her birthday as per- 
formance art by accepting congratulatory 
phone calls and doling out cake in Boston's 
Kendall Square subway station) proves she 
is “unafraid of speaking the unspeakable” 
in this latest one-woman show. Presented 
by the Cambridge Center for Adult Educa- 
tion at the Blacksmith House, 56 Bfattle 


Street, Cambridge (547-6789), April 8. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $6. 

THE DEVIL AMONGST US. An “‘audience- 
participation murder mystery’ with ersatz- 
tropical dinner, from the same folks who 
brought you Death and Taxes. This evening 
requires you to determine the fate of the 
passengers on an ill-fated plane bound for 
T'Angelique (‘‘a beautiful island 218 miles 
southwest of Puerto Rico’’) that has, after 
crashing into a mountain, hurled its human 
cargo into a place called ‘‘Almost Heaven.” 
Your job is to help the Ricardo Montalban- 


- esque maitre d’ determine which of the 


characters is really the Devil trying to pearly- 
gate-crash Heaven. At Mystery Café, 738 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
(262-1826) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 7:30 


~p.m. on Thursday and Friday, at 6-and 9 


p.m. on Saturday, and at 6 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $24 to $28 (includes meal) . 

DOUBLE BASS. Boston premiere of a 
provocative drama by German novelist 
Patrick Suskind (Perfume) about a mu- 
sician obsessed with his art. Presented by 
the Stage Company of Boston at the 
Theatre Lobby at Hanover Street, 216 
Hanover Street, Boston (227-9872), 
through April 22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday, with a matinee 
at 3.p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15; half price for 
seniors, students, and double-bass players. 
DREAMING WITH AN AIDS PATIENT. 


_ Playwright Jon Lipsky’s adaptation of 


Jungian psychoanalyst Robert Bosnak’s 
book journeys through dreamscapes” 
of a young man: stricken with AIDS. The 
inaugural production of Counterpoint 
Theater's Dream Café, a program designed 
to “create a theater of dreams."’ At 
Counterpoint Theater, 761 Harrison Av- 
enue, Boston (330-8676), through April 
15. Curtain is at 7 and 9 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $12. A portion of the 
proceeds will go to the Boston AIDS Action 
Committee. (See review in this issue.) 

AN EVENING WITH MARK TWAIN. Sam 
Gill, the artistic director of Boston Baked 
Theatre, goes up against venerable Twain 
impersonator Hal Holbrook in this one-man 
show — and holds his own. Gill has a 
powerful, squeaky-high voice that slips in 
and out of character. easily, and he 
understands the rhythm of Twain's. writing, 
with its ambling build-ups and delayed 
punch lines. Presented by the Boston 
Baked Theatre, 255 Elm Street, Somerville 
(628-9575). in repertory through April 22. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Saturday (April 1 
only). Tix $11 to $14. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1989. At its 
best, this musical send-up of the Great 
White Way is as lusciously wicked as Eve’s 
apple. Uh, better make that William Teil's 
apple, considering the slings and arrows in 
it. But in this new edition of the 
commercial-theater spoof, director /lyricist 
Gerard Alessandrini has let fly some clinkers 
from his quiver, notably in the long-in-the- 
toothless “Forbidden. Hollywood". section 
that dominates the second act. Fortunately, 
the intricate Les Misérables parody that 
brings down the first act — not to mention 
the house — remains worth the whistle. As 
usual, the Forbidden Broadway cast, well 
chased across the ivories by accompanist 
David Chase, are competent, brassy, and 
quicker in and out of their clothes than a 
speeding strumpet. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington 
Street, Boston (357-8384), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 


Street, Gloucester (508-281-4099), April 
2. Curtain is at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Free. 
THE HOT L BALTIMORE. One of Pulitzer 
Prize-winner Lanford Wilson's early efforts, 
this 1972 comedy-drama (which also did 
time as a TV series) revolves around the 
attempts of the eccentric residents of a 
once majestic hotel to save their home. 
Wilson's characters aren't so much misfits 
as leftovers: runaways, whores, and 
haunted has-beens. The Alley Theatre 
production, under Paul Dervis’s direction, is 
too shiny in some places but comfortably 
gritty and grubby in others. The cast is just 
as uneven, though the lissome Lauren 
Myers, as Girl, possesses the curiosity that 
killed the cathouse, and Kate Talbot, as 
April, fills her role with spunk and bite as 
amply as she fills her dacron kimono. At the 
Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge (491-8166), through April 19. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $12; $10 for students and 
seniors. 

THE IDIOT. East Coast premiere of a new 
adaptation of the Dostoyevsky novel, con- 
ceived and directed by the internationally 
acclaimed Lithuanian director Jonas 
Jurasas. At Trinity Repertory Company, 201 
Washington Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island (401-351-4242), through April 23. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday (April 1 only) and Sunday. Tix 
$20 to $28. (See review and story in this 
issue.) 

IN TWILIGHT: TALES FROM CHEKHOV. 
Four Chekhov short stories — ‘The 
Grasshopper,"" Student," ‘Difficult 
People,"’ and the Ravine” — adapted 
for the stage and directed by Tina Landau. 


‘ 
COLLABORATION wi THEATRE WOF ‘its satire soggy. Made out of material culled 
EYTO (Ba) ANO DA from encounter-group sessions, the revue 
ends up transferring therapeutic clichés 
onto the stage. Presented by Club Cabaret 
= ——+ tain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, 
: 4 at 5 and p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7 
: 
through April 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 
: their fate in “the world we are creating.’ At 
7 the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont 2 
, HANS KOHLHAAS. Staged reading of an ag 
adaptation of Heinrich von Kleist’s classic. sig 
Michael Kohihaas, a tale of honor and 
: revenge in 19th-century Germany. At the 4 
: ; offering of a crack comedy troupe named Gloucester Stage Company, 267 East Main 
for a bean, this show makes up in 
-| intelligence and an unusual mix of humor 
and pathos for some of its creakier sketches 
34 and lackluster political satire. Presented by 
a a ~ the Boston Bakea Theatre, 255 Elm Street, 
= 3 
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Road, 
‘Uphams Corner, Boston (578-8785) , April 
NO EXIT. in Jean-Paul Sartre's existential 


Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show to raise money to bury four of their 
number inadvertently poisoned by the 
convent cook. We thought most of the 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial-school 
grads seem to get a kick out of the Sisters 
kicking up their sensibly shod heels. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 
dents, seniors, and clergy at Thursday 
matinee. 

PEER GYNT. Director Mark Lamos’s epic, 
uncut production of Ibsen's gargantuan 
fairy tale features Richard Thomas in the 
title role and a cast of 26 actors playing over 
a hundred roles. The play will be presented 
in two parts and in repertory. Part One, 
“Into the Mountains," follows young Peer 
from scandal in his village into exile in the 
kingdom of the Trolls. Part Two, “The 
Voyage,"’ finds Peer traveling through the 


Connecticut (203-527-5151), through May 
20. Curtain for “into the Mountains” is at 
7:30 p.m. on Tuesday and Thursday, at 8 


‘p.m. on Saturday (April 1 only), and at 


2:30 p.m. on Saturday (April 8 only) and 
Sunday. Curtain 


drawn characters braided as tightly and 
“Colorfully as a rag rug. At the Gloucester 
Stage Company, 267 East Main Street, 
Gloucester (508-281-4099), through April 
9) Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and'at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13 
to $16.50; discounts ‘for students and 
seniors. 
PROTO PROTO. After eavesdropping 
around the business district, San Francisco 
poet James Paul, in collaboration with 
choreographer Glenda Medeiros and sound 
artist Caleb Sampson, has concocted an 
“odd, jarring’’ performance piece that fuses 
“business and art.”” Presented by Theatre 
S. at the Performance Place, Elizabeth 
Peabody House, 277 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-55 10) , through April 22. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix $8; 
6; A 


RAGE. World premiere of an adaptation by 
Robert Parker (of Spenser: For Hire fame) 
‘and his wife Joan of a 1971 Stephen King 
novel. The drama is @ Suspense story that 


Gloucester (508-283- 9410), 
April 9. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 5 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $8.50 to $12.50. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY. George S. Kaufman 
collaborated with Edna Ferber on this satire 


catatonia. At the New Ehriich Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (482-6316), in 
repertory through May 14. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday (March 31 only) and 
Saturday (April 1 only), with a matinee at 2 
p.m. on Sunday (April 2 only). Tix $10 to 
$15. 


RECREATE 
~ZORBA'SNIGHT 
7 COURSE | eb SHOW 


Present 0 810.90 
924-Mass. Ave 


Bostix- 723.5181 
Ticketron -720-3423 


Lecture by JOSEPH HOROWITZ 
“UNDERSTANDING TOSCANINI:, 
‘ How He Became an American Culture-God" 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


SEMENYA McCORD'S 
tribute to 

BILLIE HOLIDAY 

“| Know About the Life” 

with special guest artist 
ARCHIE SHEPP 

Fri. & Sat., April 7 & 8 at 8 p.m. 
Villa Victoria Cultural Center 
85 West Newton St. 


$15.00/single $25.00/couple 
Proceeds to benefit Greater Boston Youth at Risk — 


The OPERA 
THEATER 


of the BOSTON 
CONSERVATORY 
and NEW ENGLAND 
Solas 
ohn 


HANOVER STREET 


THEATRE 


The Double Bass ‘by Patrick Suskind 
Tues. thru Sat-8pm: Sun. 3pm. 


March 26th thru April 23rd 


Fri 3/31 Weds. 4/5 
10,198 12pm 6:45, 10 & Ti pm 
Didi Stewart Trio Jerry Bergonzi 
Sat. 4/1 Thurs. 4/6 
10,11 & 12pm 6:45, 10 & 11 pm 
Dominique Artie Barsamian 
Sun. 4/2 Fr. 47 
8& 930 pm ‘ 10, 11& 2pm 
David Maxwell The Olga Roman Quartet 
Ronnie Eari 

Sat. 46 
6:45, 10 & 11 pm Philip Hamilton & 
Jullie Schoinik Anthony Peterson Duo 


216 HANOVER ST. BOSTON 
(617) 227-9872 


Special parki — at 
The Government 
50 New Sudbury § St 


Kinney System of Boston, inc. 


. For further info please call 783-2200 


Sunday, il 9th © 3 p.m. 
Mechanics 321 Main St 


Worcester, MA 
Reserved Tix $15.00 © General Admission $12.00 
Tickets available: M.T. Plante 


321 Main St., MA 01608. 
Ticket Reservation 508-752-0888" 


Herschfelds exclusive representative The Margo Feiden Galleries, N Y 


= 
| 


i Boston premiere: 
z= Paul Epstein's Matinee Concerto 
: Tickets: $10.00 General/ $8.00 Seniors 
WAVERSTTY NEC Box Office (beginning 3/20) 


617-536-2412 | 


in the world" 


- Garrison Keillor 


From Lafayette, Louisiana 


BEAUSOLE!IL 


Recording Artists 
"Best cajun band 


An Evening with 


Tom Rush 


Exclusive Boston Concert 
Two Shows Only 


Coming Soon to Boston's Finest Acoustic Hall 


April 28: Ireland's Wit with Naill Toibin 

May 5: Power Celtic w/ Rare Air & Capercaillie 
May 17: Fairport Convention 

May 20-21: Irish Legend Christy Moore 


>See our ad in "Films" for our movie schedule.<< 


Ze 
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Theatre New Stages Series at the Hasty . ‘ 
Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke Street, Cam- 
bridge (547-8300), in repertory through ¢ (4 
x through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday & 
ne (April 9 only) , with a matinee at 2 p.m. on : b 
: Sunday. Tix $15 to $19; $2 discount for = 
=} ART subscribers and seniors. ab 
; JONAH: A PLAY The debut production of fi 
the Riolama Theatre/Dance Ensemble is an we weicomes | 
adaptation of the biblical story about a | our THE 
whale’s belly that goes condo. At the AVEROF LADD 
Footlights Club, Eliot Street, Jamaica Plain 20 
(524-1159) , through April 9. Curtain is at 8 THE PEKING 
p.m. Friday through Sunday. Tix $10. ACROBATS | | to 
at MOST VALUABLE PLAYER. Respected | 
local actor Stephen Burell stars in a | 
: “family” play about the life of Jackie 4 
classic, Hell is a bad party that goes on 
forever. Presented by the Winter Company tigat Box Office 
at the Leland Center, Boston Center for the wit Tichers iit 828 
Arts, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(423-2966) , April 6 through 16. Curtain is 
at 8:15 p.m. Thursday trough Sunday. Tix Pheenix | _ 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ ; O 
i A 4 pouble 
: Agassiz House. Radcliffe Yard IN THE CA 
call 495-8676 2 
é 2 3 pres ents 
THE DUENNA . 
by Sergi Prokofiev 
APRIL 6-7-8 8 p.m. 
At the Boston Conservatory Theater 
Mideast he Devil. At the 31 Hemenway St. 
ideast and contronting the vi tt R seats: $7 ( tudents/srs. $4) rage 
7:30 p.m. on Wednesday, at 8 p.m on a 
only) and Sunday. Tix-$12; discounts for 
1914-1989; 75 Years and still... 
ie PILL HILL STORIES: COMING HOME TO Ge 
SOMEPLACE NEW. Renowned storyteller 
: Jay O'Callahan presents a trio of Brookline- The Iron Horse Cafe and Somerville Theatre 3 
childhood tales in fairly straightforward 
‘chronological order but with their precisely present 
the la 
PERSE 
Dod w/JACK LAWRENCE Thu. 
J.D. Crowe — Banjo Jerry Douglas — Dobro ril 
Jimmy Gaudreau — Mandolin Glenn Lawson — Guitar Ap 
¥ and more ... . nm? 1 
A 4 aes 
tix $10; $6 for students Rounder | 
Pyeng 4 : 
when an angry high-schooler snuffs his 
teacher and takes his schooimates hostage. Ss * 
The Bayou Cadillac Tour 
and 
as soloists 
The Hartt Wind Symphony Fri. April 14,8 pm 
of “America’s first family of theatre, the 
tre Group at the 
(200-4678) . © 15. Curtain 290 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
$6; discounts for students and seniors. wD. 
SAFE SEX. Harvey Fierstein's tragicomic 2 nd Ap | 9 
follow-up to Torch Song Trilogy takes up the es “ae » a ’ n Thu.Fri. May 11 & 12, 8 pm 
crisis of gay life and love after AIDS. Safe | | 3:00 p.m. : 
Sex is made up of three plays that shadow- re [*) / \ = = 
box with the disease, throwing punches BAG 
rather than punchlines. And though the 
bout is politically responsible, it hits the mat | Works by: Kurt Weill, Paul Hindemith. 
dramatically. Fierstein's at his best when , ~ 
smiling through tears; Safe Sex is just one ____ Boris Tischenko 
long cry. And faced with such a watery 
script, the New Ehrlich performers either : 
wring their hands and suffer or lapse into ; 
-rville iheatre® | 
Davis on the Red Line 625-1081 Somerville 
THE SEARCH FOR SIGNS OF IN- 
Tomlin returns in her smash one-woman ; : 
Continued on page 38 
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Canon 


PRESENTS 
~ AN EVENING WITH. 


Looking for your big break? 


Don't miss music and the arts, a special classified 
section devoted exclusively to music and the erie. 


It's all here inthe [f- 


LIONA BOYD 


Friday, April 21 + 8:00 p.m. 
Performance 


Center April 7th thru 9th “One of the nlost populer 
Tickets — $14.50 - $16.50 8: m. brand of hilarious 
Available at Berklee, all — “ comedy, superlative singing, 
Ticketmaster locations \ ; and participatory 
or call 787-8000. Ni 
ENCORE! A A Solo Guitar Performance 
WEST SIDE SPIRIT 
Tickets are $10.00 and $12.00 
For tickets call 536-0972 


To Benefit 


PRE SENTS 
Institute 


program” 


Contemporary 


at CITI, 15 Lansdowne St. - 
(near Kenmore Square) 


CELEBRATION BOSTON 
9 p.m. -2 a.m. 


Friday, April 7 


(1) Wild dancing to sensational music with 

a state-of-the-art laser lighting system 
FAILURE TO ATTEND COULD RESULT 
IN SEVERE CULTURAL DEPRIVATION 


(2) Casino gambling for fabulous prizes 
For information or to charge by phone call 


DON’T MISS OUT ON BOSTON’S 
The ICA at 266-5152 


BEST PARTY OF THE YEAR! 
(3) A-silent auction with unique Boston 


adventures and items 
Tickets: $40 in advance, $50 at the door 


“An imaginative and well-crafted shocker of a 


New York Times 


The University of Massachusetts 
Programming Board 
and Motel Media Present 


THE McINTOSH 
COUNTY SHOUTERS 


(From Eulonia, Georgia) 


REBIRTH JAZZ BAND 


. (from New Orleans) 


CONCERT! 
SATURDAY, APRIL1 
28:00 PM 


Wheatly Avdtoriom Harbor Campos / 
UMass /Boston 


Tickets are $7.00 admission. $5.00 for UMass students and senior citizens. Available 
in odvance at the 


= Theatre Box Office, 40 Brattle St., Cambridge, and all Ticketron 
fs. 


Public Information: (617) 929-7878 

Take the Red Line train to JEK/UMass Station for shuttle bus. 
Plenty of free parking available! 

A program of the UMass Student Activities Trust Fund 


Celebrating the 25th Anniversary of 
the Harbor Campus! 


Continued from page 37 Oe, 
show (written and. directed by Jane 
Wagner), the comic actress: transforming 
herself into satiric personae ranging from 
bag ladies and yuppies to greasers and 
hippies. At the Shubert Theatre, 265 
Tremont Street, Boston (426-4520), 
through April 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday, with a 2 p.m. 
matinee on Saturday. Tix $10 to $37.50. 

SHEAR The dramatis per- 
sonae of this audience-participation 


continue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murder of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage Il, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. 

SHORT PLAYS BY TALL WRITERS. This 
benefit for the Blackburn Theater Company 
presents three one-acts written by novelists 
John Updike, Robert B. Parker and Joan H. 
Parker, and Samuel Shem. At the Black- 
burn Theater , & Elm Street, 
Gloucester (508-283-9410), April 8. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $20 to $25; 
a reception with the authors follows. 
SONG OF ABSENCE. After a long tour of 
Poland, the Double Edge Theatre Company 
returns with the American premiere of a 
drama inspired by Rilke’s poem “The 
Panther.”* Performed in English, German, 
Yiddish, and Hebrew, the piece is intended 
as a tribute to the survival of Eastern 


Luke's Road, Allston (254-4228) . through 
April 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $12 to $15. 
reading of a new play by 
Ralph Hamm. Presented by the Black Folks 
Theater Company at Roxbury Community 
College, 1234 Columbus Avenue, 
#4, Room 121, Boston (424-8849) , April 6 
and 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and 
Friday. Tix $4; $2 for students and seniors. 
TEETERING ON THE EDGE. Storyteller — 


gregational, Harvard Square, Cambridge 
(628-5865) , April 8. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $6 in advance; $7 at the door; 
$5 for students and seniors. 

NANCY TIMPANARO. The Boston debut 
of a comedienne/singer who's done New 
York and Provincetown and is billed as ‘‘one 
of the most popular cabaret cult divas since 
Bette Midier."' Presented by Club Cabaret 
at the Club Café, 209 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston (536-0966), April 7 through 9. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through Sunday. 
Tix $10 to $12. 

TO GILLIAN ON HER 37th BIRTHDAY. 
Michael Brady’s popular weeper is about a 
grief-stricken husband who learns to love 
again after a visit from his dead wife's 
spirit. At the Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord 
Park Drive, Norwell (871-2400), through 
May 6. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Tuesday 
(press opening) , at 8 p.m. on Wednesday 
and Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday and Sun- 
day. Tix $14 to $17. 

TRANSLATIONS. Brian Friel’s eloquent 
play, set in the Ireland of 1833,.about the 
formidable language and emotional barriers 
between the Gaelic-speaking natives and 
the English occupiers. At the Worcester 
Forum Theatre, 6 Chatham Road, Worces- 
ter (508-799-9166) , through April 2. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday 
and at 2 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 
to $12. 

UNDER MILK WOOD. For the first time in 
this country, an all-Weish cast presents 
‘Dylan Thomas's moving and hilarious tone- 
poem about a small Welsh coast town. 
Presented by the Poets’ Theatre at Agassiz 
Theatre, 10 Garden Street, Cambridge 
(495-2663) , March 31 and April 1. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $5 
to $15. 

VANISH LIKE A SUMMER TANTRUM. 
The Newbury Street Theatre opens its 14th 
season with a new play by the company’s 


coercion, and historical revisionism. By the 
drama's end, the protagonists have re- 
discovered their revolutionary fervor and 


ranging from the cornball to the satirically 
sly; what's troubling is the lack of diversity 
among the women portrayed. At the 
Newbury Street Theatre, 565 Boyiston 
Street, Boston (262-7779), through April 
8. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $6. 


theater and film music,” from Meet Me in St. 
Louis to Into the Woods, followed by 
champagne and dancing. At the imperial 
Ballroom, Boston Park Plaza Hotel, Boston 
(437-0231) , April 2. Curtain is at 5:30 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $25, $15 for students and 


seniors. 

YANKEE SEE, YANKEE DO. Supposedly 
“an offbeat, irreverent look at how New 
Englanders act and think,”’ this satiric revue 
is longer on new songs and new skits than 
on New England. Fortunately, the skill of the 
comedy troupe at skewering everyda 
indignities makes up for its limited local 
lampooning. At the Boston Baked Theatre, 
255 Eim Street, Somerville (628-9575) , in 
repertory through May 5. Curtain is at 8:15 
p.m. on Friday (March 31 only) and at 9:15 
p.m. on Saturday (April 1 only) . Tix $11 to 
$14. 


x ee whodunit (which is now the longest-running 
non-musical in American theater history) 
| 
| 
3 Club European Jewish culture. Presented by the 
(ajarel Double Edge Theatre Company at 5 St. 
r T mpanaro 209 Columbus Avenue at : 
op, 1 p Berkeley Street, Boston 
: Storytellers in Concert, First Church Con- 
of 
h 
Ves and the New England Foundation for the Arts 
¥ : 
. YOUR ARTS AND Sargent. This “feminist adventure for nine 
7 ENTERTAINMENT CENTER women’ argues that feminism is very much 
March 30 through April 9 . Theatre | 
i The Blackburn boisterously refused to accept the 
RAGE terminology of ‘‘post-feminism.”” The play 
dishes up a fair share of funny scenes, 
—— And March 31 Theatre 
South House 
3 Franklin Alive 
March 31 through Apri 16 Dance 
Ensemble WINTERSAUCE WALTZ. Broadway singer 
and Tony nominee (for Cyrano) Leigh 
a= : April 2 . Music Beery joins the Wintersauce Chorale and i 
° Park Plaza Hotel Jazz Pops Ensemble “for a mini-concert of 4 
— April 2 . Music a 
| Symphony Hall 
| ™ —— Greater Boston Youth Symphony Orch. 
— 
BOSTIX aiso price tickets 
ee on the day of the performance to 
many arts events. Stop by our 
—= booth for info. 
— VISIT US AT Z~ 
“BASED ON AVAILABILITY 


‘respite with “Big D,” 
.through “Skinny Dip'' and “Directly from 


THE 


RECORD 


compiled by Jimmy Guterman 


THIS WEEK 


Arditti Quartet, ELLIOTT CAR- 
TER: THE COMPLETE MUSIC FOR 
STRING QUARTET (Etcetera). This is the 
first recording of all four of Carter's works 
for string quartet, from his early Elegy 
(1943) to his Fourth Quartet (1986). No 


matter how controversial Carter is, his string . 


quartets are almost universally admired: the 
Second and Third won him Pulitzers. All four 
probably make the greatest body of 20th- 
century chamber music since. Bart6k’s six 
quartets, and this is the first time a single 
group has recorded more than two, though 
| wouldn't give up my old recordings of the 
First by the Walden Quartet, the First and 
Second by the Composers Quartet (now a 
Nonesuch CD), or the Second and Third by 
the Juilliard. Still, the playing by the Arditti is 
secure, honest, and impassioned. There 
have been riskier and more expansive live 
performances of the Fourth, but this is its 
only available recorded version. It's a 
remarkably powerful and beautiful work, 
ending with a resigned acceptance of all the 
arguing voices within. At least with the 
Arditti we can finally hear a unified concep- 
tion of all four, which, like T.S. Eliot's Four 
Quartets, form a kind of inward epic, a long 
pilgrimage into some previously uncharted 
reaches of the lone spirit. (Lioyd Schwartz) 
LIKE A PRAYER 
(Sire). On her first new album since 1986, 
Madonna means to be listened to, and 
adored, again, but as usual she’s an icon 
and more. ““Cherish,’’ with its nods to Sam 
Cooke, Anita Baker, Elvis Presiey, the 
Supremes, and William Shakespeare, re- 
States the pop-song sweetness and tang 
crucial to her since tunes from her 1982 
debut danced across MTV. Like a Prayer 
intends to get peopie listening more intently 
than ever, and the album's got the goods to 
hold crowds when the fuss over sacrilege in 
the title video dies down. ‘Express Your- 
self,’ a dismantling of ‘Material Girl,”’ is 
brassy Nancy Sinatra; on the spectacular 
“Keep It Together,”” Madonna and longtime 
collaborator Stephen*Bray move dance 
beats around in the restless, quicksilver way 
that they mastered years ago and that her 
international audience expects. As part of 
the process of exploring blood and circum- 
stance here, Madonna and producer 
Leonard adopt the '70s guitar-strummed 
singer-songwriter style to current modes of 
pop. For the Madonna of Like a Prayer, this 
releases lots of memories of her parents and 
the Catholic Detroit she and her father lived 
in after her mother died. At its best, it's 


rapturous. 
*%&KXKARYN WHITE (Warner Gros.). 
With producers L.A. and Babyface, White's 
the modern do-right woman. in “Family 
Man,"’ she high-steps away from a married 
guy, and her affectation of Michael-Jack- 
son's silver falsetto seems apt — bare the 
fangs and you mightn't have to use them. 
And the do-right woman can spot a faker: 


its purloined accents. It's disquieting at first 
to hear the squeaky, flutter-eye voice of 
Janet Jackson coming at you in “The Way 
You Love Me,” but Babyface’s keyboards 
and L.A.'s drums and beats are thoughtless 
replays of Contro/ that give White no choice 
except to do a backatcha. “Superwoman,” 
however, is country pop anticipating a 
memorable word fight. White's matter-of- 
-fact vocal of closeness is soft and sup- 
portive of her wayward man's open lack of 
engagement. The do-right woman under- 
stands, and she tells it like it is. For your own 


good. 

Zulus, DOWN ON THE 
‘FLOOR (Slash). For those who missed the 
Zulus EP on Greenworid, the band has 
reprised the Bowie-esque ‘‘Kings in the 
Queen City’’ and their preaching-to-the- 
converted “Gotta Have Faith.’ Bob 
Mould’s production is restrained — the 


.arrangements breathe, and the listener gets 


a chance to pore over Rich Gilbert's guitar 
excursions and Larry Bangor's vocal gyra- 
tions (held under control, for once). The LP 
flows like a live show, though. It starts with 


,one of their most insistent numbers, ‘Never 


Again,” builds through Love This Life”’ 
and, “Back,"’ drops down to a mid-set 
then mounts again 


Our Heart to Yours’ to the finale, “You 


‘Gotta Have Faith." It's a keeper, an LP that 


won:t burn you out after just a couple of 


Spins. 


PREVIOUS 


BEST OF THE BLUES 
PROJECT (Rhino). During their prime ('65 


*through '67) drummer Roy Blumenfeld, 


bassist and flutist Andy Kulberg, rhythm 


‘guitarist and singer Steve Katz, keyboardist 
and ‘singer Al Kooper, and lead guitarist 


Danny Kalb were the unchallenged van- 
guard of a whole new rough and electric 
rock and roll in Gotham, and more genially 
accepted than the Velvet Underground ever 
were. The group's smartest trick is their 


:one-two punch of home-grown electric 


biues (with Kalb astutely borrowing a round 
from the Brit Invasion) and New York savvy 
with pop (evident on biues with hooks like 
‘Wake Me, Shake Me"’ and usually master- 


minded by Kooper). The Best of the Biues 
Project is quite the finest format the group 
has ever had, and time has been kinder to 
them than you might have thought. Live at 
Cafe Au Go Go is for period collectors, the 
cut-out Reunion set for compiletists, but The 
Best of the Blues Project is tor everyone. 
* kk KElvis Costello, SPIKE (Warner 
Bros.). Costello’s cc 1d of di 
modes is at a peak on Spike, more than an 
hour of music that never comes close to 
repeating ideas. What's plainer than ever is 
that Costello no longer has much interest in 
flat strutting out with three chords and an 
overmiked backbeat. (His most salubrious 
aides here are New Orleans's Dirty Dozen 
Brass Band.) Fans have bandied about 
comparisons. between Spike and Imperial 
Bedroom, and the dense introduction to 
This Town. would seem to support 
them. But track after track you hear a 
calculated shift away from the overheated 
language of six years ago. The clear 
standout of political songs here is “Tramp 
the Dirt Down,” the latest in a-superiative 
string of Margaret Thatcher indictments. 
Costello starts out resigned, with a sigh in 
his voice, delivering a caustic portrait of the 
prime minister kissing a small child. After'a 
few verses, bolts of sneer and flicks of 
hoarseness color Costello’s voice as he 
decries the mix of smugness and fear that 
allows citizens to accept officiat abuse. 
Though the gorge is rising near the end, he 
understands this is a dish best sung cold. 
The album's showpiece is ‘‘Miss Macbeth," 
an intricate eclecticism of reggae bass and 
parade beat and brass-band fanfare and 
uilleann pipes that happens to be about the 
uses of witch hunts and the pleasures they 
offer both sides. 

(MCA). Harlem impresario 
Teddy Riley heads the list of rhythm 
architects with his multiple productions; his 
jams are characterized by neatly textured, 
frequently dazzling arrangements that sur- 
round and punctuate the vocals. None of 
Riley's creations better illustrates his studio 
skill than the debut Guy, a trio he also sings 
with. Aaron Hall Ill, a former gospel star, has 
the .ensemble’s only athletic voice, but 
numbers like “Teddy's Jam” and “Don’t 
Clap .. . Just Dance’’ take off through their 
spinning textures and fleet vocal switches 
and eruptions. ‘‘Groove Me," with its fades 
and dips, shouts and thrusts, is Riley's finest 
single. The song's skipping pace never 
becomes too busy, and the exchanges and 
lead alterations provide a dramatic edge. 
With Guy, Teddy Riley has created the 
perfect marriage of late-'80s technology, 
Street savvy, and classic-soul flair. Now if 
only he can incorporate a matching inven- 
tiveness with words into the mix. 


YOU! (Globestyle, import). Orquesta Rit- 
mo Oriental keep their Cuban influences up- 
front by living and working right in Havana. 
This is a top-notch anthology of hits shot 
through with precise execution and restless 
variety. You immediately notice the tart 
chorus chants and the dervish flute accents, 
but Orquesta Ritmo also have marvelous 
rolling-belly notes from bass and congas 
that sometimes edge the rhythm breaks 
closer to New York saisa or even funk. Still, 
the three or four violins are the most 
intriguingly elusive performers. They com-. 
ment behind the scenes, flash through the 
floodlights, punctuate a horn solo, deciaim 
brief ones of their own. Standout tracks 
include the plea for partytime ‘‘Nena, asi no 
se vale” and the sinuously nocturnal ‘El que 
no sabe, sabe.”’ 

* & & kRoyal House, CAN YOU PARTY 
(idlers). Todd Terry's Royal House as- 
sembiage can rock the whole house. No one 
who's danced the fierce struggies of ‘Party 
People" and “Can You Party'’ — synths 
loud, black, and strong-shouldering through 
police sirens and barbed-wire beats — can 
miss their demonstration of power and 
resolve, their keep-on-pushing. Yet Terry's 
people don’t count it as a blessing that they 
must struggle and sweat. in the garage-soul 
“A Better Way,” lan Starr prociaims the 
prophecy: “Won't be broken hearted, true 
love ain't no crime, gotta keep on searchin’, 
day by day.’’ At which point Terry drops his 
synth chorus line, bringing in the drums. But 
these are not playing deadpan and 
wisecracking, as so often; the drumroll’s 
martial, the tone upbeat. Nothing acid- 
house about it. 

Todd Terry Project, TO THE BAT- 
MOBILE, LET’S GO (Fresh). Terry's con- 
structions aren't house but garage, and his 
take on acid-house expands the style. He 
uses most of the usual acid devices, but with 
none of acid’s angry hardness. This re- 
cord’s a collection of jams, but Terry's jams 
are sweet happiness. Even in Terry's most 
boastful DJ showoffs — and there are 
plenty in To the Batmobile — melody is just 
around he corner. Because Terry's arrange- 
ments are so true to pop standards, his 
drywall plasterboard of hooks-on-hooks 
stands out all the drier. At his best, Terry's 
neither acid jack nor hip-hop cutter; he's a 
New York rhythm master. 

kkk‘: Throwing Muses, HUNKPAPA 
(Sire). Last year's House Tornado was 
anything but listener friendly, and even 
those who had resisted the charge that the 
band was more trouble to understand than 
it was worth began to fear the worst. 
Abruptly now, the Muses have refined their 
jigsaw ensemble work — abrupt tempo 
changes, David Narcizo’s brickbat drum- 
ming — to the point that even the most 


lopsided beats begin to make sense. “| 
don’t speak | ramble,"’ Kristen Hersh 
confesses in ‘‘Bea,"’ a disturbing account of 
a muddied impregnation, love as dirty but 
free, mother as unsoliciting hooker (‘*Mak- 
ing babies in the field/Makes me older’’) 
The music here doesn’t ramble so much as 
coalesce in discrete, fragmented move- 
ments. In the end, Hunkpapa is a rebound 


(Jungle). Protopunk Thunders seems to be 
tiring of playing shaman to vicarious 
Vicious-worshipers. After seeing former 
fellow New York Doll David Johansen 
metamorphose into a sizable success as 
Buster Poindexter, Thunders and femaie foil 
Patti Paliadin have recorded a whole album 
of '60s classics. On Copycats, he plays the 
part of the heartbroken yet sly Euro- 
troubadour. It’s raw enough to maintain 
continuity with his blasted-romantic past. 
slick enough to show he cares at least a tad 
about technique. Using the Shangri-Las’ 
“Great Big Kiss’ as a reference point, 
Thunders and Palladin call-and-respond 
with coy humor through Mickey and Syivia's 
“Love Is Strange.'’ Longtime fans will 
quibble that Thunders doesn't play any 
guitar here, but it's a moot point — his 


bastardized Chuck Berry licks would be out _ 


of place. 

Performers, BRAZIL 
CLASSICS |: BELEZA TROPICAL 
(Fly/Sire). Thus is a compilation of ob- 
scuroid Brazilian faves collected by musico- 
sleuth supreme David Byrne, concentrating 
on African-and-American-influenced 
Brasilero folk rock. The album features 
some well-known names, Milton 
Nascimento and Gilberto Gil, but every 


track has a certain kick, a personality you ~ 


never hear on today’s overproduced giop. 
Performers, RAI RE- 
BELS (Virgin). This anthology introduces 
US listeners to an exotic, gutsy studio 
music, Algerian pop that can trace its 
lineage back to Bedouin shepherds’ chants. 
You can hear daring course through the 
productions. If Rai Rebels sounds like a 
Motown compilation, there’s a reasor: it’s 
all arranged and overdubbed by miulti- 
instrumentalist Rachid Baba Ahmed. These 
Arabic melodies have a smoldering interior 
quality, a result of their spare, closely 
aligned notes. They beg for release. On 
tracks like “Sidi Bourmedienne,"’ Cheb 
Khaled, known as the King of Rai, gets it. 
kk kBobby Watson, THE YEAR OF 
THE RABBIT (New Note). Alto-sax- 
ophonist Bobby. Watson wrote a sizable 
portion of the Jazz Messengers’ book 
between 1978 and '81 before giving way to 
Branford Marsalis. in recent years, Watson 
has done a little of everything. Forced to 
record catch-as-catch-can on small 
domestic and foreign labels, he has been in 
the public eye only sporadically. On The 
Year of the Rabbit, an obvious labor of love, 
Watson has not only transcribed eight titles 
written by or associated with Duke Ell- 
ington’s most acclaimed soloist, Johnny 
Hodges, he's also assembled a nonet — 
with the apropos name the High Court of 
Swing — that merges recent Ellington 
alumni (Art Baron, Bill Easley, Muigrew 
Miller) , other Watson buddies (Lundy, Jim 
Hartog, Kenny Washington) , and a pair of 
teal old-timers, trumpeter irving Stokes and 
guitarist Lawrence Lucie. 

XTC, ORANGES AND LEMONS 
(Geffen). Like XTC's first double, English 
Settlement, this doesn't travel along any 
organizing idea you might expect from such 
dedicated conceptual-LP mongers. It simp- 
ly retreads their once bold but now weary 
concepts of clean, bumptious pop. There 
are plenty of potential hits. The single, 
“Mayor of Simpleton,”’ resembles ‘Earn 
Enough for Us," on last year’s Skylarking. 
“The Loving’ apes the come-together 
agape of You Need Love."’ Still, XTC 
sound increasingly like a well-rehearsed 
team in search of a game to play. The lesser 
tracks only accent the lack of substance 
behind the craftier-than-thou expertise — 
the wheels-within-wheels are spinning, but 
not turning anything else. For a band with 
the talent and history of XTC, you want a 
fresher, richer fruit basket. 


CLASSIC 


CRENSHAW 
(Warner Bros., 1962). Time has smiled 
upon this collection of elemental guitar-pop 
love songs: what might have seemed like 
wanness once now suggests sturdiness. 
Crenshaw first made his name as a 
songwriter (Someday, Someway’’ for 
Robert Gordon, ‘Brand New Lover’’ for Lou 
Ann Barton, his version of both included 
here) , and it’s no wonder. Loose-limbed yet 
tightly controlled, Crenshaw'’s tunes 
elaborate on a simple riff and melody, 
expanding, finding new crevices to explore, 
then instinctively snap back to the original 
figure, which sounds even more potent now 
that we know it can support such a variety 
of paraphrases. in short, he's a scholar of 
pop dynamics. Crenshaw, leading a trio 
(and an overdub army) , lets his lanky voice 
accrue heft in these performances in much 
the same way. The ideas behind the songs 
are guileless (‘‘Rockin’ Around in N.Y.C.," 
for example, pivots on the unencumbered 
pleasures of driving through “17 lights in a 
row"), yet Crenshaw’s performances make 
ihem seem like death-defying feats. Like 
falling in love. (All of Crenshaw’'s records 
are still in print.) 
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Troop Beverly Hills: through 


Film listings are compiled almost a week in 


has 


7:15, 9:30 
8:15, 5:30, 7:45; 


I: Lawrence of Arabia: through Thurs., 1:30, 7:30 
li: Lean on Me: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 


7:30, 9:45 

True Boliover: through Thurs.. 1220, 2:45, 5, 
7:15, 9:30 
CHERI (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 


Fletch Lives: through thurs: 1:80, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30; Sat., no 7:30 show 

Dream Team: preview Sat., 7:30 — 
Chances Are: through $205. 


5:30, 7:50, 9:45 


7:45, 10 
ii: Leviathan: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 9:30 


: COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 


100 Huntingtun Ave. 


a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:18; 9°30; Fri, Sat, 11:45; 
Fri., Sun., 10:15 ‘a.m. mer: 


it: Slaves of New York: Thurs, 10:45" 
a.m., 1:20, 4, 7,°9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:60; Sun, 0 
10:45 a.m. show 


Thar. 10:30 a.m., 12:45, 
Sat., midnight; 


‘Sun., no 


1:30, 3:15, 5, 7; Sun., no 10 a.m. show 
V: Rain Man: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 1, 3:45, 
6:30, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:45; Sun., no 10:15 a.m. 


shéw 

Vi: Bill and Ted's Excellent Adventure: through 
Thurs., 11 a.m., 1,3,5,7, 9; Fri, Sat., 11; Sun, no 
11 a.m. show 

Vi: Working Girl: 


Thurs., 10:20 a.m., 
12:40, 3, 5:20, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., 
no 10:20 a.m. show 

Thurs., 10 


Vill: Mississippi Burning: through 
a.m., 12:30, 3, 5:30, 8, 10:30; Fri., Sat., no 10 a.m. 
shows 


IX: Cousins: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:20, 2:40, 
5, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sun, 11:45; Sun., no.10 a.m. 


Baron Munchausen: 
through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:30, 10; Fri., 
Sat., 12:15 a.m 
it: New York Stories: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 
— 8, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

i: High Hopes: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 
7:25, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 


9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: Women on the Verge of a Nervous Break- 
down: through Thurs., 1, 2:50, 5, 7:15, 9:15; Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

Dangerous Liaisons: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) _ ; 
647 VFW Pkwy., West Roxbury 

Mississippi Burning: Fri., Sat., 7:10, 9:15; Sun, 

5, 7:30; Mon.-Thurs., 7:30 


BROOKLINE. 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 


Rite. 9 and Hammond St. : 
i: Sing: through Thurs., 1, 9:16, 6:20, 7:90, 845 
York Stores: through Thus. 12:45, 4, 
Leviathan: through Thurs, 12:16, 2:45, §:10, 
146, 


V: Skin Deeps through Thurs. 0/820, 746, 


10 
130, 7:15. 9:45 


mats., 1, 2:45, 4:30 

Murmur of the Heart: starts Fri. the 7th, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:45 

Chocolat: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 


~ BRATTLE (676-6837)" 
40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 


Death in Venice: Fri., 3, 7:45 ’ FR 


Tin Drum: Sat., 1:45, 7:10 ~ 
Mophiato: Sats 4:25 9:45. 
Crossfire: Sun.. 2, 5:50, 9:40; Mon., 788 
The Third Man: Sun., 3:45, 7:40 
D.0.A. (1949): Mon., 6:10, 9:35 
uly in Berlin: Tues., 4:50, 8 (with introduction by 
director Susan Woll) 
"Paridora’s Box: Tues., 5:55, 9:30 


Union Projectionists Local 182 Film Festival: 
Wed., 9:45 
Simon of the Desert: Thurs., 4, 6:50, 9:45 


Fti. the 7th, 5:55, 10 

HARVARD 

10 Church St. = 

i: The Adventures of Baron Munchausen: 

2:40, 5, 7:30, 10 
The Rocky: Heror Picture Show: Fri., 


midnight 

dt: New York Stories: through Thurs., | 
4:45, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

1: Mississippi Burning: through Thurs., noon, 


IV: Pelle the Conqueror: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
¥: Rain Man: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 


9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 


“87 JFK St. 
Dangerous Liaisons: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:30, 10 


SUBURBS 
Capitol (648-4340) 
. Ave. 
through Thurs., 7, 9:15; 


Buming: 
Sat., Sun. mats., 4:40 
The Land Before Time: Sat., Sun., 1,3 
- BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 
Twins: Fri., Sat., 5, 7:15, 9:25 
Torch Song Trilogy: Mon., Tues., 5:30, 8 
True Believer: Wed., Thurs., 4:50, 7, 9:10 
The Accidental Tourist: Fri. the 7th, Sat. the 8th, 


5:15, 8 

BILLERICA Flick (663-5425) 

Rite. 3A, Billerica Mall 

i: The Rescuers: Thurs., 7; Sat., Sun. 


mats., noon, 1:45, 3:30, 5:15 

The Accidental Tourist: through Thurs., 9:30 
it: Lean on Me: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30 
Police Academy 6: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 
Ii: Twins: through Thurs., 7:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 
1, 3:30 


Skin Deep: through Thurs., 9:30 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema |-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

i: New York Stories: through Thurs., 1, 3:45, 7, 
9:30 

Beaches: 

tn Toure. 1:20 4 7:10, 046 
IV: Three Fugitives: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 


BROCKTON, Westgate Mall 
General Cinema (508-588-5050) 

~_ i: New York Stories: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7, 9:40 
i: Lean on Me: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:45 
Wt: Dead Bang: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:10, 
7:30, 9:45 
9:40 - 

V: Police Academy 6: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 

5:05, 7:15, 9:30 
Vi: Fletch Lives: Thurs., 08, 


7:15, 9:30; 7:15 show 


1:10,.3:15 


Troop 

6, 8, 10:10; Sat.; Sun., 12:45, 
tt: Lives: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 7: 
9:40; Sat., Sun., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7: 
tit: Chances Are: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 1:50, 3:55, 
6:10, 8:05, 10:10; Sat.; Sun., 12:50, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:35, 9:50; Sat., no 7:35 show 

The Dream Team: preview Sat., 7:30 

IV: New York Stories: through Thurs., 4:10, 7:05, 
9:45; Fri., Mon.-Thurs. mats., 1:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:10 


V: Beaches: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 1:45, 4:30, 7:90; - 


10:05; Sat., Sun., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:30, 10:05 
Vi: Rain Man: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:10, 


DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mail (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24. 

i: Sing: Thurs., 5:15, 7:20, 9:30;"Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:10, 


Vit; Skin Deep: through Thurs. Call for times. 
VII: Lean on Me: through Thurs. Call for times. 


i: New York Stories: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7, 9:40 

it: Skin Deep: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:40, 
9:50 


it: Lean on Me: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:35, 9:45 

IV: Dangerous Liaisons: through Thurs., 1:45, 
4:15, 7:20, 9:45 
Vi Git: Thurs. 180, 4,710 


Vie Pistch Liven: trough Thurs, 1, 
9.45; Sat., no 7:35 show 


i: Lean on Me: through Thurs., 12:50, 9, 6:06, 
7:20, 9:36" 


it: Dead Bang: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:05, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:45 

iit: The Rescuers: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7 
Three Fugitives: through Thurs., 9:25 

IV: Skin Deep: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:40, 9:50 
HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

The Accidental Tourist: through Thurs., 7, 9:20 
LEXINGTON, USA Cinemas 

1794 Mass. Ave. 


|: Mississippi Buming: through Thurs., 5:50, 
8:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:30 

lt: Beaches: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:45; Fri., Sat., 
9:55; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:15 
NATICK Flick (653-5757) 

Rte. 9, Sherwood Plaza 

|: Bill and Ted’s Excelient Adventure: through 
Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

lt; The Accidental Tourist: through Thurs., 7, 
9:30 

The Land Before Time: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 

WW: The Burbs: through Thurs., 7:10; Sat., Sun. 


mats., 1, 3:30 
Mississippi Burning: through Thurs., 9:30 
NATICK, USA Cinemas I-VI (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

|: Sing: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:25, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
I: Troop Beverly Hills: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 


5:10, 7:20, 9:30 
WM: Dead-Bang: through Thurs., 12:55, 3:05, 
5:20, 7:35, 9:50 
IV: Leviathan: through Thurs., 1:35, 3:40, 5:40, 8, 
10:05 
V: Chances Are: through Thurs., 8:25, 10:15 
The Rescuers: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 5, 7 
Vi: Rain Man: through Thurs., 1:25, 4:10, 7; 9:45 
NEEDHAM, Movies 3 (444-6132) 
924 Great Plains Ave. 
i: The Accidental Tourist: through Thurs., 6, 
8:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:40, 3 
lt; Mississippi Burning: through Thurs., 5:50, 
8:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
ii: Twins: through Thurs., 6:15, 8:40; Sat., Sun. 
mats., noon, 2, 4 

Room 


NEWBURYPORT, Screening 
(508-462-3456), 82 State St. 


Thurs., 7; Sat., Sun. 


it: Dead Bang: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 4:55, 


7:05, 9:15 

lit; The Rescuers: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7 
Three Fugitives: through Thurs., 9 
PEMBROKE, (826-5650) 

Rte. 139 

i: Fletch Lives: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3 


7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 


9:25 
i: Fletch Lives: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:30, 
4:30, 7:20, 9:20 


Mt: Leviathan: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:15, 4:15, - 


7:15, 9:15 
IV: Skin Deep: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:20, 4:30, 


9:25 

V: Troop Beverly Hills: through Thurs., 12:10, 
py 4:15, 7:05, 9:20 

Git: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 

+30, 7, 9:15 
Vil: The Accidental Tourist: through Thurs., 9:20 
7:1 


IV: Bill and Ted’s Excellent Adventure: through 
Thurs. Cail for times. 


Vil: Lean on Me: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vill: Working Girt: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IX: Troop Beverly Hills: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


times. 
XIV: Police Academy 6: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

SALEM, USA Cinemas I-lll (595-4700) 

East india Mall 

|: Police Academy 6: through Thurs., 5, 7, 9; Sat., 
Sun. mats., noon, 3 

it; Skin Deep: through Thurs., 5:05, 7:05, 9:05; 
Sat:, Sun. matsi, 12:05, 2:45 

Biltand ‘Ted's Excellent Adventure: through 
Thure., §:15, 7:45, 9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:15, 


7:05, 9:20; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 2, 4 

i: Dangerous Ligisons: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

lit: Fletch Lives: through Thurs., 7:08, 9:15; Sat. 
Sun., 2,4 

1V: Rain Man: through Thurs., 7, 9:25; Sat., Sun. 


Sq. Mail 
: Sing: through Thurs., 12:50, 3, 5, 7, 9:30; Fri., 


Sat., 11:30 

i; Troop Hills: Thurs., 12:45, 

Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 

$0 7:45, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12°10 a.m. 

IV: Working Girt: through Thurs., 8:30, 10:30: 

Fri., Sat.,.12:30 a.m. 


Liven: That 12:45, 2:55, 5, . 


7:10, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:30; Sat., no 7:10 show 


7:55, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Vit: Chances Are: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:35, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:10. a.m. 
Vill: New York Stories: through Thurs., 1:10, 
4:10, 7:05, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

\X: Skin Deep: Thurs., 12:50, 3:10, 5:25, 
7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

X: Lean on Me: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:05, 
7:20, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 


Adventure: through 
, 12:50, 3, 5:10, 7:30, 10; Fri, Sat., 
midnight 
es 1, 4, 7, 9:40; Fri., 


Mississippi Burning: Sat., 3, 7:40 

Farewell to the King: Sat., 5:20, 10 
Eight Men Out: Mon., Tues., 5:45 

Bull Durham: Mon., Tues., 8 

Where the Buffalo Roam: Wed.-Sat. the 8th, 6, 


Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 

|: The Accidental Tourist: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 
The Land Before Time: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 

it: The "Burbs: through Thurs., 7:20; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 


Wering Git through Thur, 7, 9:20; Sat, 
Sun. mats., 1,3 

it: Cousins: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1,3 

WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mail 


through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; 
1, 3,6 
Bill and Ted’s Excellent 
ir The Rescuers: through Thurs., 7; Sat., + 


| 
Sun. mats. 

5:15 


mats., 1, 3,5 
Mississippi Burning: through Thurs., 8:30 
Man: tough Thurs 7,830; St Sun 


I: Working Girt: through Thurs. Call for times. 
lt: Sing: through Thurs. Gail for times. be 
it: Dead-Bang; through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IV: Leviathan: through Thurs. Cail for times. - 
V: Rain Man: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

VE Sune Tors 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Vil: Skin Deep: through Thurs. Call for times. - 
Vill: Chances Are: through Thurs. Call for times. 


Troop Beverly Hills: through Thurs. Call for 
times.” 


ley. Fri, at 7 p.m.: the Argentinian film The Official 
. Free. 
BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 


vogage. 
Sat. at 8 p.m.: films about New York include Billy 
Bitzer's “Dream of the Race-Track Fiend,” Rudy 


7:30 p.m.: the Japanese film Tampopo. Wed.- 
Fri: feature films afe preceded by “Un chien 
Andalou,’ conceived by Salvador Dali. Wed. at 8 
p.m.: Volker Schiohdorf's The Tin Drum. Thurs. 
at 8 p.m.: Fellini's 8%. Fri. the 7th at 9 p.m.: Jean- 
Jacques Beineix's Betty Blue. Admission $3, $2 
for students, free on Tues. 


BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2345), 361 
Washington St.; Brookline. Wed. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: Lubitsch’s Trouble in Paradise. Free. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT. EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), 56 Brattie St.; 

presents films on India. Fri. at 7 
Renoir's The River. Fri. the 7th at.7 and 9 p.m.: 
“The impossible Camera” and “Things Seen in’ 


Fri. by a discussion by Ben Levin of Boston 
College. Apr. 7-9: Jean Vigo's ‘A propos de: 
Nice,” Marcel Carne’s “‘Nogent, ou Eldorado du 


GOETHE -6050) 
perimental German films:Wed. at 4 p.m. in rm. 
Boston. Program is introduced by super-8 


Modern Art in New York, with an excerpt from 
Visconti's We The Women. Fri. at 7 and 9 p.m.: 


_Visconti’s Bellissima. Admission $3, $2 for 


NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton. Wed. at 7 p.m.: “Across the 


3 


Cane Toads (with Jane Campion's “Peel,” 
“Passioniess Moments,” and “A Girl's Own 
: Things Change: Wed., Thurs., 8; Fri-the 7th;7, 9 
= NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
. 1296 Washington St. 
through Thurs., 9; Sat. war 
mats., 12:30, 2, 3:35, 5:10 
ae, The Dream Team: preview Sat., 7:15 The Accidental Tourist: through Thurs., 7:10, 
Vil: The Rescuers: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 2:10, 4:35 
5:15, 7:15 1V: Working Girt: through Thurs., 7:35, 9:45; Sat., 
BROCKTON, USA Cinemas |-IV (508-963-1010). PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
ak: i: Sing: through Thurs., 5:20, 7:20, 9:30; Sat, Working Girt: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7, 9:10 
— i: Troop Beverly Hills: through Thurs., 5:05, 
9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:50, 3 
4 BABSON COLLEGE (239-4582), 1m. 207 of the 
lig t: Fletch Lives: through Thurs., 1:25, 3:25, 5:25, QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 
7:30, 9:45 1585 Hancock St.; Quincy Fair Mail 
hg i: Lean on Me: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, Sing: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:20, 4:20, 7:20, yiston St., ton. 
: 7:30, 9:40 8:30 p.m.: videos by underground filmmaker 
= Wt: New York Stories: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, George Kuchar include “Insanitorium,” “Sum- 
Chocolat through Thurs., 9 
_ DANVERS, USA Cinema City Burckhardt’s “What Mozart Saw on Mulberry ; 
Rte. 128, exit 24 Street,” Stan Brakhage and Joseph Comell's : 
“Wonder Ring,” Ken Jacobs's “Baud'larrain 
; , edvance. Please call the theater before step- Capers,” Vivienne Dick's “She Had Her Gun All : 
- ping out, and be advised that sneak previews Ready,” and D.W. Griffith's “Musketeers of Pig : 
7 are common on weekends. Alley”’ and “Bobby, the Coward.” Admission $5. ‘ 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY (353-4000, x403) pres- 
ents an “Avant-Garde International Film Festi- 
ace val” in the George Sherman Union Conference : 
ie P REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) Auditorium, 775 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tues. at 
Rte. 1 and Squire Ad. 
The Dros Team: preview Sat,730 Dead-Bang: through Thurs. Call for times. 
BOSTON ty Wi: Fletch Lives: through Thurs. Call for times. 
: 
Lives: through: Thurs. Call for 
through Thurs for times. é Fine Arts Center Auditorium, Waltham. Wed. at 7 : 
BEACON HILL (723.8110) Stories”), in conjunction: with the exhibit “Pic- 
445 , Sun. mats., 1:20, 3: Edo | .”" Free. 
: : Police Academy 6: through Thors., 1:15, 3:15, | DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) X: Rain Man: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
950 Providence St. Xt: Skin Deep: through Thurs. Call'‘for times. 
a |: Bill and Ted’s Excellent Adventure: through —_Xil: Sing: through Thurs. Call for times. a 
XY Thurs. Cail for times. Xi: Dangerous Liaisons: through Thurs. Cail for 
Be I: Sing: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ae I: Fletch Lives: through Thurs. Call-for times. 
fi IV: Working Girt: through Thurs. Cail for times. ; 
V: Dead Bang: through Thurs. Call for times. 
CAMBRIDGE Vi: Troop Beverty Hills: through Thurs. Call for 
times. documentary Phantom India. Admission $3.50. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY (508-793-7353), 950 Main 
St. fine i'm. 218, 
og IX: Leviathan: through Thurs. Call for. times. Academic Center. Mon. at 8 p.m.: Sagan's i" 
times. FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
% lt: Police Academy 6: through Thurs. Call for © St., Boston, presents films at 8 p.m., in French z 
times. : al SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) with subtitles. Fri-Sun.: anthropologist Jean: 
| < 
9 Sho 
Dimanche,"” and Alain. Resnais's.‘Night and 
°  Dead-Bang: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, Admission $3.50 
Po = The Exterminating Angel: Thurs., 5, 7:55 ‘ SOMERVILLE, USA Cinemas |-Xii (628-7000) 
Thurs. 10:15. East.of Eden: Fri. the 7th, 3:45, 7:50 
CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass. Ave., Cam- ; 
i bridge, presents films at 8 p.m. Sun.; D.W. 
‘ The Dream Team: preview Sat., 7:30 Griffith's True Heart Susie. Thurs.: Rossellini's 
: , HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) a Acts of the Apostles, parts 5-7. Admission i 
: cy St., Cambridge. Mon. at 5:30 and 8 p.m.: 
‘ Dreyer's Gertrud. Tues. at 5:30 and 8 p.m.:: 
‘ 1V: Skin Deep: through Thurs., 8:30, 10:30 Andrei Tarkovsky's Soviet film The Mirror, Wed. si 
a The Rescuers: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 11:45, 2:30, 5; 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m at 5:30 and 8 p.m.: David Bradley's Julius Caesar 
; (1950).. Thurs. at 5:30 p.m.: Alberto Lattuada’s 
: The Dream Team: preview Sat., 7:30 Italian film The Bandit, at 8 p.m.: Italian cinema is 
- Vi: Leviathan: through Thurs., 12:55, 3:05, 5:20, discussed by Stephen Harvey of the Museum of 
- children and seniors, $5 for double features. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410), 333 Nahanton St. Newton. 
SS Thurs. at 7:30 p.m.: Maurice Schwartz's Tevye, 
| in Yiddish with subtitles, with introduction by 
, Sharon Rivo of the National Center for Jewish 
Film. Admission $3. : 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCIETY : 
(252-1555, 364 Brookine Ave, Boston, Wed 
show om in rm Stan 
NICKELODEON (4 
606 SOMERVILLE Theaire (625-1081) 
; 55 Davis Sq. 
. Tapeheads: Wed.-Sat. the 8th, 8 
STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) any 
The Tribal Eye, and “The Long Search: African id 
Mississippi Burning: through Thurs., 9:30 Religions.” Free. 3 
STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema (344-4566) PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), “4 
807 Washington St. East india Sq., Salem. Sun. at 2 p.m.: Hawaii. 4 
Rain Man: Fri., Sat., 7, 9:25; Sun.-Thurs., 7 Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, $1.50 a 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) for children. = 
RE! (944-5103), 279 Salem St., Reading. Tues. at 
z 7 p.m.: “Climbing Film Festival” begins with | 
Oxygen." Admission $4. 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
5:30, 7:40, 9:40 p.m.: Dark Victory. Free. 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Major League (1989). The premise of this baseball comedy is that the new owner ot the Cleveland indians 
(Margaret Whitton) has decided it will be economically profitable if her team finishes dead last. So she assembles a roster of klutzy 
rookies and over-the-hill vets. As the season winds on, the misfit players get tired of losing and decide to pull themselves together.. Tom 


Berenger stars as the veteran catcher, and the cast includes Charlie Sheen, 


Corbin Bernsen, James Gammon, Rene Russo, and, in his 


film debut, Bob Uecker. The writer/director is David Ward: Opens Friday, April 7, at the Cheri and in the suburbs. 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES (1969). A rare 
presentation of Roberto Rossellini’s ac- 
Claimed 10-part TV drama; which is being 
shown in- three installments. This week, 


epic tall tale opens in an 18th-century 


European city ufider siege by the Turks. The _ 


hero, Baron Munchausen (John Neville) , 
tries to defeat the invaders — and to prove 
that his fabled exploits are true — by setting 
out witha little gir! (Sarah Polley) to locate 
his old associates, each of whom possesses 
a superhuman power. Gilliam tries for a 
fighter tone than he. got in Brazil, but he 
slogs through each of the mammoth set 
pieces. And without the previous - film's 
relentiess visual invention, Baron 
Munchausen 


and Uma Thurman as Vulcan and Venus in a 
“mating dance that pushes male brutishness 
and female coquetry to farcical extremes. 
But for most of the movie, what Gilliam 
expresses is less a belief in fantasy than a 
vision of life as an absurdist panorama of 
sufferings and miseries. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Circle. 


AND TED’S EXCELLENT 
ADVENTURE (1988). This pleasantly goofy 
pitfle follows two party-boy teens (Alex 
Winter and Keanu Reeves) who are given a 
time machine by a hipster from outer space 
(George Carlin) so that they can visit the 
various historical figures whom they need to 
learn about for their history final. Director 
Stephen Herek sets up a series of quick 
gags that contrast Bill and Ted's deadhead 
enthusiasm for their travels with the amaze- 
ment of those they meet along the way 
(Socrates, Joan of Arc, Freud, etc.). There 


and the jokes stay funny all the way 
through, even though almost nothing in the 
last half-hour works. It takes. a while to get 
used to Winter's deadpan, but Reeves 
exults in his character's dopiness. The 
movie knows that these two are mindiess, 
and it tweaks them in amusing, unexpected 
ways. It's something we haven't seen 
before: a wish-fulfiliment fantasy for screw- 
ups. Copley Place, suburbs. 


Cc 


*®*XCHANCES ARE (1989). A super- 
natural romantic comedy starring Cybill 
Shepherd as a widow whose late husband is 


languishes, growing farther and farther from 
the heroine’s point of view. And when it 
moves on to the sexual tension between the 


gorgeous phot 

sumptuous strains of the from 
Mahier’'s Fifth Symphony. But beneath 
director Luchino Visconti’s stylistic 


Bogarde, looking pale and biobby, plays the 
composer. Brattle. 


manufacturer (Dirk Bogarde) who switches 
identities with a man he believes to be his 
double; Rainer Werner Fassbinder directed. 


Brattle. 

&k&k%D.O.A. (1948). A dark gem of a 
thriller. Edmond O'Brien, a mild-mannered 
notary public, is having a quiet drink in a 
tavern when, for no apparent reason, 
someone slips a slow-acting poison into his 
beer. informed that he has just three days to 
live, O'Brien, wracked with pain, sets off to 
find his killer. The premise is as existential as 


their vanished doctor. With Michael Keaton, 


satisfying. Elia 


(3987). Roman Polanski disowned the 
release print of this Dracula parody, claim- 
ing MGM had recut it behind his back and 


3 
3 
4. 


Dirty Dancing’ thrown in. 


SIM PICTURES A CRAIG ZADAN pRonucrion 

ORRAINE BRACCO PETER DOBSON JESSICA STEEN LOUISE LASSER 
GEORGE QiCENZO PATTI LaBELLE OTIS SALLI ano JOHN CARRAFA 
SpWOLFGANG GLATTES NEIL MERON DEAN PITCHFORD 


STAR REL 


—— 
| 
St. assemacy DEDHAM 326.4955". 

$36-28 628-7000 

NATICK WOBURN | 

DANVERS 170 35 OTE. 38) squint 
237-5000 777-1618 / 599-3122 933-3330 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
MORGAN CREEK/MIRAGE DAVID WARD ree 
TOM BERENGER CHARLIE SHEEN CORBIN BERNSEN 
MAJOR LEAGUE MARGARET WHITTON JAMES GAMMON RENE RUSSO .. BOB UECKER . HARRY DOYLE 
JAMES NEWTON HOWARD MARK ROSENBERG JULIE BERGMAN 
CHRIS CHESSER IRBY SMITH WARD PARAMOUNT PICTURE 


326-4955 
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Se compiled by Charles Taylor : : 
gets too stra | 
houseboy and.the mother, the fim seemsto the Nabokov novel about a chocolate 
lose its center completely. Coolidge Corner. 
= CHRONICLE OF A SUMMER (1860). Jean 
Rouche’s film questions Parisians on their 
: . parts-five through seven. Harvard-Epworth thoughts on life and love in the summer of a 
Church. 1960. French Library. 
*&kXTHE ADVENTURES OF BARON THE COMEDY OF WORK (1968). A ae 
' MUNCHAUSEN (1988). Terry Gilliam's French comedy about the absurdity of work bs 
follows three workers in their various : 
jobs: Museum of Fine Arts. ae 
*®COUSING (1969). This Americanization 
2s of the 1975 hit French comedy Cousin, ‘ 
Cousine is even more insufferable than the 
: original. Ted Danson and Isabella Rossellini they come, the violence swift and brutal, the 5 
are the cousins-by-marriage who become pacing relentless. Directed by Rudolph ie 
attracted to each other when their respec- Maté. Grattie. 
; tive spouses (Sean Young and William THE DREAM TEAM (1989). Four residents i 
: Petersen) indulge in a brief fling. it'shardto of a New Jersey psychiatric hospital are 
imagine Danson and Rossellini as a couple, stranded York City and try to locate 
but since they're playing fake characters, 
; you don't really have to. It might as wellbe Christopher Lioyd, Peter Boyle, Stephen = 
through. There are eye-popping moments _ their clothes that mate — Danson’s two- Furst, and Lorraine Bracco; directed by ee Be ee 
tone shoes and ice-cream-suits- {he's a Howard Zieff. Cher, Harvard Square, 
American actress since Ali McGraw, andit's OF EDEN (1955). James 
easy to become fixated on that lip-glossed Dean launched his career as a professional screwball, 
helium-stoned line readings. She's not an tation of John Steinbeck’s tale about the | 
and Norma Aleandro; directed by Joel Massey) and his son in a California | 
CROSSFIRE (1947). Anti-Semitism is nearly as stylish as Rebel Without a Cause, 
Mitchum and Gloria Grahame; directed by (1982). Luis Bufuel's nightmare film about | 4 se 
Edward Dmytryk. Brattle. the savagery beneath bourgeois manners 4 | 
and mannerisms. The movie is set at a : 
DANGEROUS LIAISONS (1988). to dream out loud, violate one another, turn 
Published in 1782, Choderios de Lacios's murderous; finally, near starvation, they 
Les liaisons dangereusesis a wickedly funny devour the sheep that suddenly arrive to 
| are considerable laughs to be had at the novel that recounts the sexual machinations save them. Grandiose and very entertaining. : oe NG one. es ee 
duo's convoluted slang (‘We're in danger of two master manipulators: the'Vicomte de Grattle. 
of flunking most egregiously tomorrow"), Valmont and the Marquise de, Merteuil — 
one-time lovers who now exchange eager CS CHARIJE SHED Conary 
Christopher Hampton from his stage *% THE FEARLESS VAMPIRE KILLERS ait ¢ 
entertainment it is, and how closely the See x. = ae 
British filmmakers and their nearly all- destroyed his concept. Looking at the Rs 3 rE yi 
of a rowdy 18th-century Frenchman. 'John he was protecting. There are a few good 
Malkovich's Vaimont has a fey, powdered burlesque jokes (the central vampire is : O ™ “ = 
-————————————"__ look, but behind the enervated tone of his Jewish; when one of his potential victims | | = - 
|| line readings, his little snake eyes dart holds up a cross to ward him off, he says, ¢, i } 
es  mischievously as he sets up his prey. ‘ 
| 
Tourvel (Michelle Pfeiffer) from the heights vampire killers neDDishy assistant, wi - Seen Cc U E : 
of her religious and marital devotion, only to =~ Sharon Tate, Alfie Bass, and Ferdy Mayne. <LEW : 
reincarnated 23 years later as her daugh- astound himself by feeling pity for her, and Brattle. & = 
ter’s: boyfriend (Robert Downey Jr.). He then love. Pfeiffer gives a touching de~ * %FLETCH LIVES (1989). In the sequel : i 
must then convince her of his true identity. | monstration of wounded purity. Close, on to 1985's Fletch, Chevy Chase, as the : 
The-movie has a charming pip of a_ the other hand, is the only member of the _investigative-reporter hero, is at such an Acomedy with bats and bails. 
screenplay (regardiess of how much it » cast not quite up to the material, though emotional remove from the other actors that 2 
steals from Heaven Can Wait), and it might she's more restrained (and sexier) than he comes across as a visitor from another 
have been an amusing romp, but director usual. With Uma Thurman and Keanu planet. His unassailable cool is obviously 
, Emile Ardolino (Dirty Dancing) lacks the Reeves. Paris, Janus, Chestnut Hill, meantto be funny, but after a while it begins : 
deftness to pull off this sort of whimsical- suburbs. to look like sleepwaiking. Chase does spring 
predictable material. Only Downey, who DEAD CALM (1989). Australian thriller to life when he gets to don a disguise or 
makes a delectable picture of haplessness, about a couple who come across a execute one of his famous pratfalls, or in a ~ 
fills his role to the brim with personality. With mysterious ship whose crew has died, Continued on page 42 
Ryan O'Neal and Mary Stuart Masterson. leaving one survivor. With Sam Neill and 
Cheri, Circle, suburbs. Nicole Kidman; directed by Philip Noyce. 
CHOCOLAT (1989). Set in the waning Cinema 57, Croke, suburbs. ‘Superb on came necones 
years of French colonial rule in Cameroon, DEATH IN VENICE (1970). it features xe Good 
Claire Denis's autoblographical fim ex- Miding STARTS FRIDAY, APRIL 7TH! 
plores the friendship between a biack Loews 
“houseboy” (isaach de Bankole) and a A turkey u || 
young white girl (Cécile Ducase) whose The absence of a rating means the _ JU 18 
. self-absorbed parents drive her to seek opulence is a draggy, overly literal adapta- film has not been viewed as we go to e ‘ meade 
companionship in the black quarters. In- tion of Thomas Mann’s novella about a press. In such cases, no judgment is 
stead of the meaty sense of conflict that famous writer (turned into a Mahleresque | intended. . 
would make the movie an original and composer/conductor here) who becomes 
textured coming-ot-age tale, the story infatuated with a beautiful bond boy. Dirk | _2vailable for home-video viewing. 


THE BEST IN GAY MOVIES 
DIRECT FROM 


PROGRAM 
EVER¥ WEDNESDAY 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, MARCH 31, 1989 


“Seto This is ONE OF THOSE RARE MOVIES in which 
~ you care so much about the characters that you actually 


hate to see it end.” —xatnieen carrot, NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 
ROBERT DENIRO 
KINGS ROAD ENTERTAINMENT presents « SANDOLLAR/SCHAFFEL prooucrow « DAVID JONES Fun 


Week in Film | 
Sat. Apri 1- Last Day! 


Married to ! 


-15-8:00 Wild 
3:45-8:00 


Mon-Tue.April 3-4 


Warm Up for Baseball! 
DURHAM 8:00 
John Sayles’, 
~8 Men Ott 5:45-10 
Say it ain't so, Joe. 


fed-Sat. April 5-8 


Comedies! 


_, "A great little fucked up 
movie" -Phoenix 


TAPEHEADS 


8:00; sat.MaT. 4:00 
WHERE THE 
6:00, 9:50 


Somerville Theatre | 
 Davisonthe Redline | 


Burrato Roam 


7:28, 9:45 PLACE 12:45, 3:00. 
10 CHURCH ST. 7:38, 9:45 
Ne 18:38 Show Sun 266-1300 864-4580 ; 


RS 


EXCLUSIVE 1045.20.00 
ENGAGEMENT FRI-SAT 11:50 PM 


INVESTIGATION 
IN THE DAR 


Sun., April 2 
CROSSFIRE 
New 35mm 
(w/Robert Ryan 
THE THIRD MAN 


VAMPIRE KILLERS 
(Polanksi, Sharon Tate) 7:45 only 


i 


Cc 
FILM FESTIVALE 


Wed. 
the fort 948 


BUNUEL IN MEXICO 
, Thars., April 6 


THE EXTERMINATING 
ANGEL 


5:00, 7:55 i 
SIMON OF THE DESERT 
4:00, 6-50, 9:45 


40 BRATTLE ST. 
HARVARD SQ 
CAMB + 876-6837 


_.€an go-back to the business of getting an 


clip from René Clair's Prix de beauté, is 


.deep into a despair he won't acknowledge, M 


KkKKTHE MASTER OF THE HOUSE 
(1925). You can see the influence of D.W. 
Griffith's naturalism on this early picture by 
makes you root for Megs to keep his life Cari Dreyer. The movie, which is about a | 
man who must learn to appreciate the wife 
he’s abused, would be a standard-issue 
Victorian melodrama were it not for the 
relentlessness with which Dreyer chronicles 
the domestic tyranny at its heart. The 
husband (Johannes Meyer) is a kind of 
icon embodying an unyielding Scandinavian 
Puritanism. This man isn’t softened by pity; 
Harris he's beaten into submission by women 
whom Niro falls for, Kathy Baker gets = stronger than he is. Museum of Fine Arts. 
(1961). As Hendrik 
HOfgen, a seething, ambitious actor who 
barters himself to the Nazis in exchange for 
their applause and adoration, Kiaus Maria 


mirrors. Telling the story of HOfgen’s rise to 
KLAWRENCE OF ARABIA (1962). glory, director Istv4n Szab6 is content to 
Seen in its triumphantly restored form, - condemn his protagonist because, like 
David Lean’s epic reminds us of just how Germany itself, he's an empty vessel who 
spectacular movies can be. Yet what's takes whatever shape he’s asked to. 
great about Lawrence is the dazzling Unfortunately, that's a glib metaphor for 
precision of its spectacle: the film returns us = what an actor is; this Oscar-winning film 
to an era when larger-than-life storytelling | makes you hunger for truth and then feeds 
seemed not just thrilling but right, when it you razzie-dazzie. Still, Brandaver is 
spoke to our hunger for an ordered astonishing. @ Brattle. 
universe. The movie is about how Lawrence * %MISSISSIPP! BURNING (1988). One 
(Peter O'Toole) , in uniting the Arab tribes of the most shameful misrepresentations of 
to fight against the Turks, strains for both history Hollywood has come «up» with. 
humanism and a kind of narcissistic, Director Alan Parker and screenwriter Chris 
swashbucking grandeur. Ridiculously Geroimo have taken the story of murdered”... 
dashing, he’s at once patriot and eccentric _civil-rights workers Michael Schwerner, An- 
rebel, Third World sympathizer and one- drew Goodman, and James Chaney — and- 
man embodiment of the lust for empire. The —_ of the FBI investigation that followed — and °~: 
movie is most successful when it revels in. used it as the pretext for a work-the- ¢’ 
Lawrence's victories, expanding our sense  audience-over melodrama. The FB! search 
of what's possible in the world. (When he __ is headed by Alan Ward (Willem Dafoe), a 
rides out of the desert with amanhe’ssaved buttoned-down Kennedy-era public servant. . 
and says, ‘Nothing is written!"’", heseemsto who believes in going by the book. His 
be carrying Western civilization itself on his partner, Anderson (Gene Hackman), is a .; 
shoulders.) The portrait of the hero's Mississippi-native and veteran Bureau agent 
“dark” side in, the second half isn’t really © who has an ease and an understanding of 
convincing — but then, there are some ___ the locals that the stiff Ward doesn't. Since” 
Hackman gives one of his richest (and 
style simply wasn’t meant to Charlies. | warmest) performances here, it's easy to 
% %2 LEAN ON ME (1989). The story of Joe accept his bending of the rules; then you're 
Clark, the New Jersey high-school principal primed to cheer him on when he starts 
who became famous for his law-and-order _ disregarding the rules altogether. The white 
fegime,.has been turned into.a shameless Southerners here are all sweaty, hard- 
rouser..The Joe Clark who became famous _ faced, pot-bellied morons, and the blacks 
in 1987 fot.strolling through the halls witha are portrayed as ready-made victims: meek 
bullhorn could almost have been a parody and passive. This issthe*fifst major.studio 
of Reaganite thinking: wield enough film about the civiFrights struggle, yet it 
weaponry, shout enough slogans, rush endorses the very violence the movement 
enough expedients into effect, and youcan renounced. Its disregard of the facts 
no deeper trivializes everyone “who. experienced the 
his __ civil-rights struggle. Copley Place, Harvard 
emergency tactics, such as expelling the Square, suburbs. 
“rotten apples” so that the other students 


no problems Clark can’t solve. The Capra- NEW YORK STORIES (1989). A 
esque set pieces wouldn't work as well as tasty lOw-cal trifle, with three directors 
they do if someone other than the magnif- (Martin Scorsese, Francis Coppola, and 
icent Morgan Freeman were playing Clark. . Woody Allen) setting short stories in 
He gives the character shades of irony and Manhattan. Scorsese's “Life Lessons’ 


education. And in the movie's fairy-tale 
are 


LOEWS 
NICKELODEON 
COMMONWEALIM AVE | 


424-1500 


ts . bit as a faith healer. The film is the rough — almest wish Freeman were less skillful, so 
What’: equivalent of an Abbett and Costello that the rabbie-rousing wouldn't come 
Playing? comedy mystery, but it isn't as pleasantly across. Directed by — who else? — John 
check silly as the best of these, and it lacks G. Avildsen. Charles, Circle, suburbs. 
modesty. Michael Ritchie directed. Cheri, LOVE IS A FAT WOMAN (1987). This 
Circle, suburbs; _ Argentinian film follows. a melancholy - | 
— GERTRUD (1964). Cari Dreyer's last makers Richard Leacock and Susan Woll 
poe movie, about a woman (Nina Pens Rode) got to do what others had dreamed about: : 
- -who dissolves a loveless marriage out of her interview the reclusive Louise Brooks, and | 
. ardor for a young musician who isn’t worth on film! Even well into her 70s, Brooks — 
: the sacrifice, then embraces her choice, small, fragile, with a lengthy ponytail of salt- 
living in devotion to the principle of love. The and-pepper hair — is a ravishing, feisty 
film is beautifully made, but its hushed, presence, and her reminiscenses of col- 
: : regulated style can drive you mad. It’s leagues like Pabst, Lang, and Dietrich are 
the Moh Something formal experiment in which the actors drape incisive and often acerbically funnny. It's 
themselves on sofas, stare into space, and’ lucky for Leacock that Brooks was so 
speak in low, measured voices, although it articulate; because as an interviewer he's 
“Anemotional does have a stunning final image. rather dense, and he keeps cutting to shots : 
ae Museum of Fine Arts. of himself listening to Brooks with an 
movie...filled with | were him we wanted to see. Despite these 
ofa J irritations, the. movie is a singular document id 
understanding and hope: Vietnam veteran who re-enters the lite of a astonishing. Brattle. ‘ 
—David Sheehan, NBC-TV former combat buddy (Ed Harris) sunk 
= “TWO THUMBS UP Fine : 
“Jacknife’ is adult, sensitive and SUPERBLY ACTED. a 
give it my top rating” —Pia Lindetrom, WWEC-TV 
Brandauer gives a joyously hammy. per- 
2 his. arms about, gazing rapturously into 
ROBERT DE NIRO ED HARRIS KATHY BAKER “JACKNIFE” 
BRUCE BROUGHTON BLOOM “REEDWARD PISONI SANDY GALLIN 
REEL -NOVELSE 
_ Fri, March 31 
(novel by Thomas Mana) 3:00, 7:45 
(norel by Nabokor : 
Sat., April : 
a | THE TIN DRUM 
«ys th ees (original vers. w/Edmund O'Brien) | ~ 
| ~RANDYQUAID MARY BETH HURT SANDY DENNIS | 
Parents’ is a de 
EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT, rt 
NOW PLAYINGI ——— 


Stars" Nick Nolte as celebrity painter, 
Lionet Dobie; who's desperately trying to 


Allen nostalgia buffs (who may giggle out of 
sheer gratefuiness), but not much more. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 


kKPANDORA’S BOX (1928). In the 
smoky, decadent atmosphere conjured up 
‘by director G.W. Pabst, a relatively un- 
known American actress named Louise 
Brooks was transformed into a uniquely 
erotic icon: the ravishing “‘girl in the black 
heilmet'’ who destroys the men who lust 
after her. Far from a scheming temptress, 
Lulu is an amoral innocent who lives for 
sensuality alone. Her slow slide to ruin, from 
high-style call girl enticing a naive young 
man (Francis Lederer) to London 
streetwalker stalked by fate (in the form of 
Jack the Ripper) , is saved from melodrama 
by Pabst’s extraordinary eye for detail, and 
by his powerful sense of erotic compulsion 
and despair. His tense, jangly rhythms drive 
you forward, and Brooks is extraordinary. 
What she does here isn’t great acting, 
exactly; she just seems to exist in Lulu's 
creamy, silken skin. Whether she’s doing an 
impromptu dance, pouting over a beau's 
rejection, or making love, she's possibly the 
most powerful and compelling erotic pres- 
ence on film. @ Brattle. 

& PARENTS (1989). The debut film 
from actor-turned-director Bob Balaban is a 
scarifying, deadpan addition to the genre of 
plastic-gothic. It's funny and twisted, and ail 
the more unsettling because it digs into the 
fears of American childhood. Michael 


child’s point of view. The retro production 
design isn't just '50s — it’s high '50s. As the 
father, Randy Quaid does @ bravura cartoon 
job, making the character a cryptic bully for 
the established order. And Sandy Dennis 
plays the small role of the school psy- 
chiatrist beautifully. Parents has a spirit of 
grisly fun, and the last 15 minutes are like 
the punchline toa sick joke. But the movie 


tears 


(1988). 
This big, rustic 19th-century drama is full of 
broad-backed peasants and majestic vis- 
tas, yet its central theme is cruelty. It’s 
about what high-school English teachers 
like to call “man’s inhumanity to man.” 
Young Pelle (Pelle Hvenegaard) and his 
father (Max von Sydow), a.-grizzied 
widower in his mid 50s, have emigrated 
from Sweden to Denmark, where they're 
hired to work on a large rural estate. The 
Swedes are exploited at subsistence wages 
(and sadistically abused), yet their liveli- 
hood depends on keeping mum. The movie 
is about the chance the boy has, with his 
wits and his quiet, observer's strength, to 
escape this harsh world and ‘‘conquer’’ his 
own life. Pelle is full of small, moving 
moments, yet it’s also muffled and predict- 
able. As a hero, Pelle is too much the wide- 
eyed child as empty vessel. Max von 
Sydow, on the other hand, revels in the 
chance to create a genuinely cloddish 
character — a simpleton — and he gives a 
touching, ingenuous performance. Directed 
by Bille August. Nickelodeon. 
POLICE ACADEMY 6: crry UNDER 
SIEGE (1989). The gang takes over as 
guest hosts on The Pat Sajak Show and 
books a week of appearances by winners of 
the National Drum and Bugle Corps com- 


petition. Or something like that. Beacon Hill, 


suburbs. 


KRAIN MAN (1988). Dustin Hoff- 
man gives a. magical performance as 
Raymond Babbitt, a high-functioning 
autistic savant. Raymond, who's a genius 
when it comes to memory or numbers, lives 
almost completely inside his head, which is 
buzzing with details and rituals. (His rituals 


-are his touchstones.) Hoffman never once 


softens the extremity of autism, yet he also 
might be the slyest comedian on earth here. 
The movie is about how Ray’s younger 
brother, Charlie (Tom Cruise), a slick 


in order to try to gain control of their late 
father's fortune. Rain Man turns into a 
cross-country buddy movie in which 
Charlie's exasperation at Ray's tics and 
mannerisms is balanced by his growing 
awareness that having a brother may mean 


It sounds like the latest 


disease-of-the-week special, yet director 
Barry Levinson has crafted one of the 
tenderest (and least pushy) sentimental 
movies ever made; it's at once touching, 
inspiring, and richly comic. And Hoffman 
has done the near-impossible — he's given 
us a handicapped hero without tears. Cheri, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs. 
®ROOFTOPS (1969). In this story of the 
young and poor living on the rooftops of 
Manhattan tenements and trying to avoid 
the perils of the big city, director Robert 
Wise seizes on graffiti and rap music and 
martial arts as some sort of ghetto renais- 
sance: the vitality of the mean streets. 
Didn't he give us enough shining young 
lights of the tenements to last a lifetime in 
West Side Story? Apparently he's con- 


*80s cousin to that 
overblown classic. But with the kids skip- 
ping from roof to root in the midst of dances 
or fights and someone always dangling over 
the edge or plummeting to the ground, it's 
more like his companion piece to The 
: 


SIMON OF THE DESERT (1965). Luis 
Bufiuel’s surreal comic parable of an ascetic 


who sits atop a pillar in the desert to be — 


closer to God. Brattle. 

®@ SKIN DEEP (1989). Biake Edwards's idea 
of craft has sunk to the use of a black 
screen for a glow-in-the-dark-condom gag. 
Edwards uses his hero (John Ritter), an 
alcoholic writer-cocksman, to. vent his by- 
now familiar contempt for all things youthful 


- — with the exception, naturally, of the 


young women Ritter pursues. (And he 
makes sure we see what 

easy lays they are.) Edwards milks all the 
laughs he can from Ritter's dalliances, and 
then the hero ends up with the wife he knew 
was right for him all along. Ritter complains 
of his sexual and literary impotence by 
saying, ‘Not being able to write is as bad as 
not being able to screw.’ Edwards is still 
getting financing for his movies, but it's the 
audience that’s getting screwed. Copley 
Place, suburbs. 

**XSLAVES OF NEW YORK (1989). 
Tama Janowitz’s 1986 collection of Short 
stories turned” into 4ight-and-flaky 
ensemble comedy: The book itself is barely 
skin-deep (it's make-up-deep) , afd though 
the film is just as’superficial, it's watchable 
piffle. It's set among the minor.stars and 
wanna-bes of. the up-from-underground 
SoHo scene, where the difference: between 


an artist and’a fraud may come down to how - - 


well you sell yourself. Director James Ivory 
(A Room with a View) has never really 
learned to tell a story cinematically, and he 
and Janowitz (who wrote the script) give us 
types instead of characters; their film is two 
hours of loft-party chatter. Still, ivory 
spanks the little comic vignettes along, and 
in its aimless way the movie captures one of 
the essential appeals of Manhattan: that 
you never know what you're going to 
encounter on the next biock. Bernadette 
Peters has the pivotal role of Eleanor, 
amateur designer of outlandish hats; she's 
an ingratiating (if rather weightless) 
heroine. The other characters include Adam 
Coleman Howard as Peters’s incredibly 
unappealing boyfriend and Chris Sarandon 
as an addled gallery owner. Copley Place. 


T 


*KTAP (1989). Gregory Hines plays an 
ex-con’ and former tap dancer who must 
choose between returning to a lite of crime 
and the dancing he’s sure will prove a 
professional dead end. The film might have 
given Hines a badly needed chance to 
showcase his talent. Unfortunately, it’s just 
a compendium of-not-so-memorabie War- 
ner Bros. melodramas, ARockystyle uplift, 
and the sort of musicals that were cliché'd 
when they starred second-rate stars like 
Allan Jones. The movie does have some 


murky ruins of war-torn Vienna, Joseph 
Cotten stalks his old friend Orson Welles, 
who has taken to such monstrous activities 
as peddling ersatz penicillin. Although 
Welles appears late in the film, his influence 
(as well as that of Alfred Hitchcock and 
Fritz Lang) is clear in Carol Reed's haunting 
romantic thriller. Graham Greene penned. 


the script, and Anton Karas performed the 
"jaunty zither-music..@ Brattle. 


THE TIN DRUM (1978). Volker Schitn- 
dorff’s Oscar-winning film version of GUnter 
Grass's ‘‘grotesque epic’’ —. the history of 
20th-century Germany as viewed by a boy 
who refuses to grow up. Played by David 
Bennent, a 13-year-old who resembles a 
horribly shrunken David the 
protagonist is a nasty, self-centered kid who 
beats incessantly on his drum to keep adults 
at bay, and whose infantilism is meant to 
reflect the infantilism of Germany under the 
Nazis. Schidndorff snows a demonic visuai 
invention in the scenes of grotesquerie, but 
he severs the powerful symbolic images 


‘from their meanings, so that Grass's 


resonant epic is reduced to a parade of 
horrors. Brattle. 

BEVERLY HILLS (1989). 
may have as much entertainment nutrition as 
a rerun of The Brady Bunch, but it does give 
Shelley Long a chance to do what she does 
‘best. She plays a rich, bored housewife with 
no apparent talent for anything but shopping, 
and she keeps this one-joke movie — /.¢., 
that the children of Beverly Hills are poor little 
rich kids who can't enjoy anything normal, 
like Scouting — from being fiavoriess, 
formulaic bubblegum. (She can't keep it 
from being one big Giorgio'’s ad — there's 
hardly a frame that doesn't contain one of the 
company’s products.) The movie is kids’ 
stuff, but Long delivers her lines with 


&KKXTRUE BELIEVER (1989). The kind 
of zesty, engrossing little thriller that's the 
definition of a good night out. Eddie Dodd 
(James Woods) is a former counterculture 
lawyer who's been reduced to getting drug 
dealers off on technicalities. When he 
agrees to defend a young Korean who may 
have been railroaded on a murder charge, 


“the case reawakens him; it burns off his 


guilt. The filmmakers rework a: lot of 
conventional courtroom-thriller tricks, and 
the whole situation of a once-proud, now- 
jaded attorney redeemed by a down-and- 
out client is a little too familiar. The fun of the 
movie is in the cleverness of the reworking. 
Wesley Strick writes edgy, up-to-the-minute 
dialogue, and director Joseph Ruben gives 
the story pace and soul; he has a gift for 
bringing out actors in even the tiniest roles. 
Woods, wearing a graying ponytail, relaxes 
a bit, so that his assaultive intelligence 
becomes a treat for the audience. This may 
be the most sheerly likeable he's ever been. 


Charles, suburbs. E 
HEART SUSIE tig). 


Lillian Gish and Robert Marron are wonder- 


ful‘together .in this bucolic romancett’s «a - 
lesser-known D.W. Griffith movie but, still, a-- 


masterpiece, with. that--combination of 


nafrative purity and sweetness of spirit no 


director since has Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 


*& kk KWOMEN ON THE VERGE OF A 
NERVOUS BREAKDOWN (1988). Pedro 
Almodé6var's lustrous pop confection stars 
Carmen Maura as Pepa, an actress and film 


-dubber who learns from her answering 


machine that her suave, hollow lover ivan 
(Fernando Guillén) is leaving her; for most 
of the movie, she dashes around Madrid, 
trying to make contact with him. The other 
Characters inciude Pepa's ditsy-model girl- 
friend (Maria Barranco), who's afraid the 


- cops will come after her when they discover 


she’s been the lover of a Shiite terrorist; 
lvan's son (Antonio Banderas) and his 
Cubist-featured fiancée (Rossy De Paima) 

and ivan's mother, who's been unhinged by 
her love for him. The story was inspired by 
Cocteau's The Human Voice. but 
Almodévar also takes off from the scream- 
ingly artificial Hollywood-studio comedies of 


the 50s and ‘60s, re-imagining them with a - 


Satirical sparkle and a precision worthy of 
Feydeau. The whole movie is a dazzling 
parade of bright, perfectly modulated 
pastels, and the women have the iconic 
sheen of models and movie queens. But 
there's also a genuine subject here: the way 
love deranges us. The voice that issues from 
the heart of Almodé6var's artifice is un- 
mistakably human. As Pepa, Carmen 
Maura is a hunk of no-holds barred feeling; 
she gives you an idea of what Anna 
Magnani might have been like in farce. 
Nickelodeon 

KkKKWORKING GIRL (1988). Mike 
Nichols's romantic comedy is very light 
stuff, ‘but it showcases its three stars 
beautifully. Melanie Griffith piays Tess 
McGill, who keeps getting fired from Wall 
Street secretarial jobs because she's bright- 
er than her male bosses and refuses to take 
their crap. She lands a job with a. woman 
executive (Sigourney Weaver). who 
promises. to help her gain entrance into the 
executive world and then steals her first 
independent idea. When Tess discovers the 
double cross, she puts her idea into action 
anyway by impersonating an executive and 
ends up falling for Weaver's proposed 
partner (Harrison Ford). Griffith gives a 
glowing, soft-hued performance — she's an 
inspiring combination of fragility and re- 
silience. Ford proves he can be a wonder- 
fully sane light comedian, and Weaver's 
uproarious caricature of corporate villainy 
mixes jet-set hauteur with what may be the 
wittiest parody of sex since Mae West. All 
Nichols and screenwriter Kevin Wade have 
really done is to re-uphoister screwball- 
comedy conventions, but they've come up 
with a genuinely classy comedy. With Joan 
Cusack. Copley Place, Chestnut Hill, 


suburbs. 
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~—VINCENT NEW YORK TIMES 
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“SAVAGELY 
FUNNY. 


A JARRING, ELOQUENTLY 
ACTED MIXTURE OF BROAD 
COMEDY AND GRITTY NATURALISM” 


DAVID EDELSTEIN. NEW YORK POST 
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also offers images and taboo thoughts that genuine links to the tap-dance tradition, 2 is 
stay with you for. weeks. Nickelodeon. with sueh.tép greats.as Sandrian Sims and 
3 win back the heart of his .22-year-old Harold Nicholas on hand. ‘But the hopeless- ie 3 
groupie assistant (Rosanna Arquette) . This ly retro” plot Keeps airiruding, and the 
Br tart, impassioned episode is about the tug- integrity of the device Hines uses to become ee a 
of-war between Lionel the stud and Lionel a star @ bastardization of tap. that 
oe the artist, and the joke of it all is that they involves.“electronically distorting the tap” BS 
aren't really fighting; they're collaborating, sounds with a synthesizer. —"is completely 
only they don’t know it. Nolte gives a fudged Over. Directed ‘by’ Nick’ Castle.’ 
tremendous performance, and Scorsese's Beacon Hill, suburbs. 
use of “A Whiter Shade of Pale’’ is THE THIRD MAN (1949). In the 
Without Zoe” is a small charmer about a 
neglected rich gir! (Heather McComb) who Ww 
lives in the Sherry-Netheriand hotel. Cop- 
a pola gently spoofs the neo-royaity of this girl 
a and her spoiled-rotten friends, and the 
és episode has an innocence that sneaks up 
4 on you. On the other hand, Woody Allen's 
“Oedipus Wrecks” rings amusing riffs on 
familiar Allen themes before turning 
schematic and tame. It's a bone thrown to Pd 
P 
4 
wheeler-dealer, spirits him away from the 
institution where he's spent most of his life 
delightful aplomb. Directed by Jeff Kanew. ; ue 
Copley Place, Allston, suburbs. 
(Bryan Madorsky), the silent, haif-formed 
Protagonist, who lives in a picture-perfect ay 
(Randy Quaid and Mary Beth Hurt), begins | : 
him hufnan flesh for dinner. Michael's 
nightmares are baby-Bufiuel items, and 
Balaban gives you everything from the- Ee 
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CONTENTS 


The Boston Phoenix presents the Official Guide to the Outdoor & 
Adventure Travel Show, which will take place April 6 through 9 at the 
Bayside Exposition Center. In the guide you'll find a floor plan of the 
Expo Center, a list of exhibitors, and listings of outdoor-adventure 
facilities from Millinocket, Maine, to Point Judith, Rhode Island, and 
everywhere in between. * 

Many thanks to Todd Hyten, who compiled and updated our 
listings single-handedly. The contents of the Boston Phoenix Guide to 
the Outdoor & Adventure Travel Show are copyright 1989 by the 
Boston Phoenix Inc. Reproduction without permission, by any method 
whatsoever, is prohibited. 


4 INTRODUCTION TO THE OUTDOOR 
& ADVENTURE TRAVEL SHOW 
You won't:need a Compass or trail markers to find your way 
around thé show: Our easy-to-follow floor plan of the Expo. 
Center and the complete list of, exitibitors and their locations 
will quide you eyery step of the way. 


6 OUTDOOR AND ADVENTURE LISTINGS 
This state-by-state listing of outdoor- adventure opportunities 
in New England will help you plan the season's outings. Under 
Camping you'll find detailed descriptions of individual 
campgrounds — their rates, facilities, special features, and 
natural tesoutces. Bicycling offers information on organized 
tours and-resources for planning your own two-wheeled trips. 
Canoeing,lists local rental spots for canoes, kayaks, 
paddileboats, and sculls. Sailing covers individual and family 
memberships at area boating centers, including courses of 
instruction for able and not-so-able seamen and women. The 
Information section lists places to contact for details. 


6 Bicycling Information 


20 Canoeing 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 


NORTH AMERICAN WHITEWATER EXPEDITIONS, INC. > 


60 Skiff Street, Suite 770, Hamden, CT 06517 203-457-9008 
Route 201 West Forks, Maine 04985 (207) 663-4439 


Kennebec 
Dead 
Penobscot 
West 


SPRING 


-Fully Outfitted, Guides, ‘Shuttles, Hearty 
Riverside Lunch. 

-Videos & Photos Available. 

-Local camping, fishing, hiking and Mountain 
Bike Rentals 
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OUTDOOR 
AND 
ADVENTURE 
TRAVEL 
SHOW 


he 1989 Outdoor & 
Adventure Travel Show 
will be held at the 
Bayside Exposition Center from 
Thursday, April 6 through 
Sunday, April 9. Show hours 
will be from 6 to 11 p.m. on 
Thursday, from 4 to 11 p.m. on 
Friday, from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
on Saturday, and from 11 a.m. to 
7 p.m. on Sunday. The show will 
feature the latest gear for dozens 
of outdoor activities, plus 
hands-on exhibits and clinics for 
windsurfers, bikers, tennis 
players, scuba divers, hang 
gliders, and other sports 
enthusiasts. 

Scheduled special events 
include the following: 


® Free instruction for 
showgoers on the Force 4 
windsurfing simulator (marking 
the machine's first appearance 
on the East Coast). 

© Test rides on the Raleigh 
Mountain Bike Team and Trail 
Riders’ indoor mountain-bike 
track. 

® Exhibitions and clinics 
conducted by top players on the 
indoor Duragrid championship 
tennis court. 

@ Scuba-diving exhibitions by 
Cape Cod divers and kayaking 
stunts in an indoor pool. 

®@ Demonstrations, lessons, and 
safety tips at Sports Systems 
Inc.'s indoor climbing wall. 

® Information on white-water 
river trips, bike trips, 
windsurfing and scuba 
vacations, safaris, and other 
active getaways provided by 
travel specialists at Outside 
magazine's Active Travel 
Center. 
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SKI MARKET 


RALEIGH 
BIKE DEMO 
TRACK 


3 3] 3 
36 
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@ The $2 million Ski Market 
Summer Sports Sale, with pre- 
season savings of up to 50 
percent on bicycles, windsurfing 
equipment, tennis equipment, 
sportswear, and accessories. 

@ The Action Sports Fashion 
Spectacular, a dancing fashion 
show presented by Liz 
Veneskey and her dance 
company. 

© The Adventure Theater, 
presenting action-packed 
movies, plus seminars and 
clinics conducted by sports 
celebrities. 

® Hourly drawings for sports 
equipment, accessories, and 
adventure-travel vacations. 


Admission to the Outdoor & 
Adventure Travel Show is $5. 
Children under 12 get in free. 
The accompanying list of 
exhibitors is correct as we go to 
press, but check at the show for 
additions or changes. 


EXHIBITORS 


CLUBS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


35 American Canoe Association 

25 Appalachian Mountain Club 

24 Boston Ski and Sport Club 

38 Community Boating 

12 Girl Scouts 

37 Harbor Rowing Club 
130-131 Youth Enrichment Services 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


149-151 The Hanggliding Place 
112 The Chair 
97 Hot Tubs To Go 
70 New England Dried Fruits 
and Nuts 

Island C New England Stereo 
Island D WAAF-FM radio 

51 WBCN radio 

2 WFNX radio 


OUTDOOR PRODUCTS 


41 Bagton 
80-81 Bic Windsurfers 
155-157 Boston Rowing Shells 
fashion CB Sports 
show 


170-171 EP Water Skis 


is THE 
SALE = 
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EPTEK 

Fanatic Windsurfers 
Henderson Aquatics 

ice Enterprises 

J&L Enterprises 

JC Clinton 

Madd Mike's Windsurfing 
Recreation Equipment Inc. 
Revo Sunglasses 
Roulottes Fibco Trailers 
Tilley Endurables 

Wild Thing Inc. 


65 
68-69 
100-101 
183 


PUBLICATIONS 


10 Back Packer Magazine 
1 Boston Phoenix 
45 Buzzworm Magazine 
93-94 City Sports Magazine 
26 Conde Nast Traveler 
27 Learning Adventures 
Magazine 
175 New England Sailboard 
Journal 
32-33 Outside Magazine 


RESORTS, LODGES, 
AND HOTELS 
6-7 Belize Resort 


30 Berkshire Chalet 
64 Club Getaway 


Copper Mountain 
Crested Butte 
Diversified Resort 
Killington 

Mt. Snow 


Properties 


TOURISM ORGANIZATIONS 
Government of India Tourist 


87 
86 


Office 
irish Tourist Board 


Publicity Office 
Israel 
Canada 


Board 


TRAVEL OUTFITTERS 


15 Above the Clouds Trekking 
161-162 All Adventure Travel 
84 Amazonia Expeditions 


63 Arta River Trips 


11 Atlantic Outdoor Adventure 


99 Baumeler Tours 
143 Bella Via Balloons 
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Sugarbush Resort and 
Village at Loon Mountain 


New Zealand Tourist and 
Society for the Protection of 
Tourism New Brunswick, 


Zambia National Tourist 


16 

95 

71 
49-50 
179 
59 
152-154 
42 

17 

9 

55 
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Biking Odyssey 

Black Feather Wilderness 
Adventures 

Breakaway Adventure Travel 
Cape Cod Divers 
Cascade Rafting 

Classic Bicycle Tours 
Client Express 
Crabapple Whitewater 
Dirigo Cruises 

East Coast Divers 

5 Star Travel 

Great Adventures 
Hy-Line Cruises 

Maine Whitewater 

Near Tours 

Northwind 

Overseas Adventures 
Peregrine Adventures 
Saco Bound/Downeast 
Whitewater 

Safari Center 

Saiiboard Vacations 
Sobek 

Target Sports Tours 
U-Win Vacations 
Ultramarine Divers 
Vermont Bicycle Touring 
Vermont Canoe Trippers 
Vermont Country Cyclers 
Wilderness Rafting 
Yankee Schooner 
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OUTDOORS 
BOUND 


A guide to recreation 
in New England 


Gear u 


BICYCLING 


STUART. ROSNER 
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Touring : 
What better way to see New Endtand'tp closb 
than to pedal through the counttyside? Listed 
below are organizations that, for little or no 
money, guide you and a few other adventurers 
over the hills and throug the valleys. 


Ave., Boston, MA, 731-5430. Offers trips every 
weekend and some weekdays. Tours start in the 
greater Boston area, average about 25 miles, 
and are fairly easy. Longer trips — from a week 
to a couple of months — offer travel throughout 
New England (and throughout the world). The 
short trips are free if you're a member. Yearly 
membership also gets you a hostel newsletter 
and the privilege of spending the night in any of 
the 4000 hostels around the world for only a few 
dollars a night. Membership cards are 

for $21. Junior, senior, and family 

are available. Membership is free to non-profit 
organizations. Camping and equip- 
ment and accessories are available. The AYHI 
office is open Mon. through Fri. from noon to 6 


p.m. 
Lincoin Guide Service, Box 100, 152 Lincoin 
Rd., Lincoin, MA 01773, 259-9204. Offers tours 
Mon. Thurs. Tues. tours are 25 miles 
long, for bikers. Wed. tours are 16 
miles long, for intermediate bikers. Thurs. t 
are seven miles long, for beginning ; 
Mountain biking is offered on Mon. and Thurs. 
There are various tours on the weekends. 
Bicycle-maintenance classes take place on 
Tues. from 7:30 to 9 p.m. Call for information. 
Information on New England touring is also 
— 

The Mountain Bike School and T 
Center, Mt. Snow Resort, VT, (800) 451-4211. 
Open weekends 27 


instruction in small groups daily throughout tt 
115-mile Mount Snow trail system. Trail map, 
included free with enrollment. Two- or four-day 
trips include meais and clinics on bike mainten- 
ance, safety, riding skills, and map reading. 
ne range from $118 to $197. 

Box 547, 10 


New Hampshire Bicycle T 
Maple St., Henniker, NH 03242, (800) 245-4649 
or (603) 428-7500 (within NH). Mountain-bike 
and touring trips for groups of 10 or.more. Prices 
for trips range from $35 to $100, a day per 
person. There is an additional fee for rentals, 


Bicycle Resources 
Even those who prefer to head out on their own 
need to know where they're going. Listed below 
are places where bikers can load up with local, 
regional, 
as well as other helpful resources. 


shore, available at the visitors’ centers on the 
Cape and from the superintendent of the Cape 
Cod National Seashore, South Wellfleet, MA 
02663, (508) 349-3785. information on the Short 
Nauset, Head of the Meadow, and Province 


Land trails. 
Bikecentennial, Box 8306P, Missoula, MT 
59807, (406) 721-1776. This association is an 
information center for touring bicyclists, It offers 


Bikecentennial poem a touring directory, 


ta 
Boston’s Bike Map, available at the Harvard 


| 
maps and trail information on the TransAmerica 
areas on the city's outskirts — Brookline, 
: : and routes along major roadways. On the back 


Recreation 
Boston, available from Thurman Smith, 
x 385, Boston, MA 02117. This = 
Purpose, map ($3) covers Greater Boston, the 


_ Short Bike Rides in Rhode /sland, $8.95. 
Jnn-to-inn Bicycle Touring Trips, available 
from Bike Vermont, Box 207WG, Woodstock, VT 
05091, (802) 457-3553. This brochure features a 
combination of inns, biking routes, and overall 
tours available throughout Vermont. It features 
tours of up to 20 people and caters to cyclists at 
all levels of competence. 


Tent-a-tent 
CAMPING 


This listing features public campgrounds — 
those in State and federal parks and forests 
‘IC jn alphabetical order by state. There are also 
Many mote public parks and forests that offer 
day use but do not provide camping facilities; 
call the appropriate state agencies, listed 
Below, fordetails. For | information on 
national parks and forests, state and local parks, 
‘Special events, and camping facilities in New 
‘Efigland, tontact the National Park Service's 
Visitor Center at 15 State St., Boston, MA 02109, 
242-5642. The center is open seven days from 9 
a m. to 5 p.m. 

‘The Appalachian Mountain Club (AMC) 
provides information camping, hiking, 
cling, and canoeing throughout New Ei 
Gontact them at 5 doy St: Boston, MA 
$23-0636. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


‘All state-operated campsites are available on an 
unreserved basis (except some wilderness, 
group, wheelchair-accessible, and cabin sites), 
imited to “maximum camping period of 14 
consecutive days. Campsites up quickly in 
the summer, so it is important to arrive early in 
the day. Charges listed below are per campsite. 
#® maximum of five people or one family may 
Stay at one campsite. The parks and forests are 
ra seven days; check-out time for campers is 
Pets must be kept on leashes and are not 
allowed’in bathing areas. For those who want to 
Visit these scenic areas without staying over- 
Night,there is a $5 per car day-use fee at each 
‘State site, unless otherwise. noted. A season 
pass is available for $30. The hours for day use 
are 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
‘For more information on Massachusetts state 
Parks and forests, including free area maps, 
‘Write to’ the Dept. of Environmental Manage- 
‘ment,’ Division of Forests and) Parks, 100 
Cambridge ‘St, Boston, MA 02202, or. call 
727-3180. 

“For ‘information ‘on private campgrounds, 
‘write’'to the ‘Massachusetts Association of 
‘Campground Owners, King Rd., RFD, Dudley, 
MA 01570: ‘directory ‘of private campgrounds 
‘iff Massachusetts is available for $1. 

'"Publie ‘calnpirig, including trailers on the 
‘Beach, is ‘prohibited on the Cod National 
Séashore. The National Park Service does not 
opérate any camping facilities on the Cape, but 
‘the’ State maintains @ ‘large campsite at 
Continued on page 8 


Sale 


See Our Big Ad In 
The Centerspread Of This Section! 


Ski Market 


We Can't Afford 
To Lose Our Wetlands. 


For years, swamps, marshes and original wetlands have vanished - gone 
other wetlands were considered forever. 
wasted space, better suited for con- With your help, we can save the 
version to farmland or building sites. rest. 
But we need our wetlands. The National Wildlife Federation, 
Wetlands nurture animal and bird 1412 16th Street, NW, Washington, 
life, blunt the destructive forces of DC 20036-2266. 
5 floods and storms, and help cleanse 


« polluted waters. Working for the Nature of Tomorrow,, 
4 Nearly 40 percent of our country’s NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 
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j are names and addresses of bike shops, : 
_ western, suburbs, North Shore, and th = | 5 
Shore. it highlights recreation areas, which are i a 
eat stops for touring cyclists. 
Blobe Pequot Press, Box Q, Chester, CT 
06412, (800) 243-0495. This book publisher is a i ire ~ 
Primary source for bicycle trails in Massachu- ees a 
setts and New England. Find these books at 
your local bookstore, or write or call the press 
toll-free,-Add $1.50 per book for postage and 
Short, Bike Rides in Greater Boston and 
Central Massachusetts, $14.95. 4 
Short, Bike Rides in Cape Cod, Nantucket, 
; sand the Vineyard, $7.95. 
7 


CAMPING CONTINUED 

Nickerson State Park near Brewster (see below). 
There are also private campgrounds near the 
public lands — write to the Cape Cod Chamber 
of Commerce, Hyannis, MA 02601, or call 
362-3225. Reservations should be made as far in 
advance as possible. 

Massachusetts has 128 state parks and 
forests, which offer facilities for a variety of 
outdoor activities. Listed below are those that 
offer camping. 


North of Boston 

Harold Parker State Forest, Middleton Rd., off 
Rte. 114, or Harold Parker Rd., off Rte. 125, 
North Andover, (508) 686-3391. The 3000 acres 
of woods offer swimming, a bathhouse, fishing, 
hiking, bicycling, boating, picnicking, riding 
trails, and 134 campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $12 per night. 

Sa Beach State Reservation, Beach 
Rd., off Rte. 1, Salisbury, (508) 462-4481. The 
520-acre beach park offers swimming, bath- 
houses, fishing, bicycling, picnicking, boating, 
and 118 campsites with showers and flush 
toilets. Most sites cost $12 per night; the 370 
sites with electrical hookups cost $16 per night. 


South of Boston 
Boston Harbor Islance State Park, Boston 
Harbor, 740-1605. Privately run ferries leave 
from Boston, Hingham, and Lynn — call for 
schedules and fees. The 17 islands offer 
boating, fishing, swimming, hiking, picnicking, 
and nature study. Pets and alcohol are 
prohibited on some islands. Bring your own 
drinking water. Primitive camping is free with a 
permit at state parks on Bumpkin, Calf, Great 
Brewster, and Grape, — ‘call for information. 
Peddocks and Lovells Island (MDC) offers 
swimming (a lifeguard is on duty), and free 
camping. Reservations and permits are required 
— call 727-5359. No camping or swimming is 
permitted at Georges Island. 
Bourne Scenic Park, Rte. 6, Bourne, (508) 
759-7873. Located near Bourne Bridge on the 
Cape Cod Canal. The park offers a saltwater 
pool, fishing, picnicking, a general store, flush 
toilets, showers, and 466 campsites for $14 per 
night, or $16 with electricity. 
Horseneck Beach State Reservation, Rte! 88 
Westport Point, (508) 636-8816. Located near 
Buzzards Bay, the 537-acre beach park offers 
swimming, boating, fishing, bicycling, picnick- 
ing, and 100 campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $12 per night. 
Massasoit State Park, Middleboro Ave., off 
Rte. 28, East Taunton, (508) 822-7405. The 1500- 
acre, park offers swimming, fishing, boating, 
bicycling, walking, picnicking, riding trails, and 
126 campsites with showers and flush toilets for 
$12 per night, $16 with electricity, and $18 for a 
full hookup. 
R.C. Nickerson State Park, off Rte. 6A, 
Brewster, (508) 896-3491. The 1779-acre park 
offers swimming, boating, fishing, hiking, bicy- 
cling, nature-study programs, and 418 
campsites with showers and flush toilets, for 
$12 per night. 
Scusset Beach State Reservation, Scusset 
Beach Rad., off Rtes. 3 and 6, Sandwich, (508) 
888-0859. The 380-acre beach park offers 
swimming, fishing, hiking, picnicking, bicycling, 
and 98 campsites with showers, flush toilets, 
and electricity, for $16 per night. 
Shawme Crowell State Forest, off Rtes. 6 and 
130, Sandwich, (508) 888-0351. The 2756-acre 
park offers bicycling, hiking, riding trails, and 
260 campsites with picnic tables, fireplaces, 
showers, and flush toilets, for $12 per night. 
Myles Standish State Forest, off Rte. 58, 
South Carver, (508) 866-2526. Take Rte. 3 south 
to Plymouth, then take the Longpond Rd. exit for 
eight miles. The 14,000-acre forest offers 
bicycling, boating, fishing, swimming, hiking, 
riding trails, motorcycie trails, picnicking, 
nature-study prograins, and 475 campsites, 
most with showers and flush toilets, for $12 per 


night. 
Wompatuck State Park, Union St., off Rte. 
228, Hingham, 749-7160. The 2877-acre park 


' offers bicycling, hiking, riding trails, fishing, and 


400 campsites with showers and flush toilets, 
for $12 per night. A ate area offers 138 
sites with electricity for $16 per night. 


West of Boston 
Beartown State Forest, Blue Hill Rd., 
Monterey, (413) 528-0904. Located three miles 
west of Monterey on Rte. 23. The 10,555-acre 
forest has facilities for boating, fishing, swim- 
ming, hiking, picnicking, riding trails, off-road 
vehicle use, plus 12 campsites with no flush 
toilets or showers, for $12 per night. 
Chester-Biandford State Forest, Rte. 20, 
Chester and Blandford, (413) 354-6347. The 
2038-acre forest offers fishing, hiking, picnick- 
ing, swimming in adjacent C.M. Gardner State 
Park on Rte. 112 ($3 parking fee for day-use 
visitors), off-road vehicle use, and 17 campsites 
with no flush toilets or showers, for $12 per 
night. 


State Forest, Cape St. (Rte. 112), 
Goshen, (413) 268-7098. The 1536-acre forest 
offers scenic views, bicycling, boating, fishing, 
swimming, a bathhouse, hiking, picnicking, 
riding trails, and 58 campsites with flush toilets 
and showers, for $12 — night. 

Memorial 


Dubuque State Forest, Rte. 8A, 
Hawley, (413) 339-6631. The 7822 acres of 
woods offer boating (no motors), fishing, hiking, 
riding trails, hunting, off-road vehicle use, and 
wilderness camping with three shelters but no 
flush toilets or showers, for $5 per night. 
E State Forest, Rte. 2A, Erving, (508) 
544- . The 4479-acre forest offers scenic 
views, boating, fishing, swimming, hiking, a 
trails, off-road vehicle use, picnicking, and 
campsites with no flush toilets or showers, for 
$10 per night. 
Federation State Forest, Rte. 122, Petersham, 
(508) 939-8962. The 586-acre forest offers 
fishing, hiking, picnicking, and five wilderness 
campsites. Cars allowed with advance reserva- 
tions only. Pick up key to area from the Otter 
River State Forest office, Rte. 202, Baldwinville. 
Camping is free, but a $10 deposit and positive 
ID are required for the key. Call in advance. 
Granville State Forest, W. Hartland Rd. (off 
Rte. 57), Granville, (413) 357-6611. The 2247- 
acre forest offers scenic views, fishing, hiking, 
picnicking, swimming, a bathhouse, and 40 
campsites with no flush toilets or showers, for 
$10 per night. 
Lake Dennison State Park, New Winchendon 
Rd., off Rte. 202, Winchendon, (508) 297-1609. 


The 9000-acre park offers scenic views, picnick- - 


ing, hiking, riding trails, off-road vehicle use, a 
lake for swimming, fishing, non-motorized boat- 
ing, and 150 campsites with showers and flush 
toilets, for $12 per night. 

Mohawk Trail State Forest, Rte. 2, Charie- 
mont, (413) 339-5504. The 6457 acres of woods 
offer hiking, fishing, swimming, a bathhouse, 
picnicking, and 56 campsites with flush toilets, 
for $6 per night. There are also five log cabins, 
all with electricity and some with indoor water. 
_Each of three one-room cabins costs $16 
night; each of two three-room cabins costs 

per night. Rates are subject to change. The 
cabins are available by reservation up to six 
months in advance. Early reservations rec- 
ommended — this is a popular area. 

Mt. Greylock State Reservation, Rockwell 
Rd., Lanesborough, (413) 499-4262. The 10,327 
acres of woods offer bicycling, hiking, fishing, 
riding trails, off-road vehicle use, picnicking, 
nature study, and 35 campsites with no flush 
toilets or showers, for $10 per night. 

Mt. amy gt State Forest, East St., off Rte. 
41 or Rte. 23, Mt. Washington, (413) 528-0330. 
The 3289-acre forest includes the scenic Bash 
Bish Falls and offers fishing, hiking, riding trails, 
and wilderness camping for $5 per night. Hike 
one-and-a-half miles to campsites on Mt. 
Washington. 

October Mountain State Forest, Woodland 
Rd., off Rte. 20, Lee, (413) 243-1778 or -9735. 
Take the Mass Pike to the Lee exit. The 15,710- 
acre forest offers bicycling, hiking, riding trails, 
fishing, off-road vehicle use, and 50 campsites 
with showers and flush toilets, for $12 per night. 
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Otter River State Forest, New Winchendon 
Rd., off Rte. 202, Baldwinville, (508) 939-8962. 
The 1220-acre forest offers hiking, picnicking, 
swimming, fishing, bicycling, and 100 
campsites with cold-water taps and flush toilets, 
for $6 per night. Plus three group campsites (for 
non-profit organizations, by reservation only) for 
$20 per night. 

Pearl Hill State Park, New Fitchburg Rd., off 
Rte. 119, West Townsend, (508) 597 . The 
1000-acre park offers swimming, a bathhouse, 
bicycling, hiking, fishing, riding trails, picnicking, 
and 51 campsites with flush toilets, for $16 per 


night. 
Pittsfield State Forest, Cascade St., Pittsfield, 
(413) 442-8992. The 9695 acres of woods offer 
presen hiking, riding trails, picnicking, swim- 

fishing, boating, off-road vehicle use, 
“study programs, and 31 campsites, for 
$12 per night with cold-water taps, or $10 per 
night without. 
Sandisfield State Forest, West St., off Rte. 57, 
Sandisfield, (413) 258-4774. The 7785 acres of 
woods offer bicycling, hiking, fishing, boating, 
riding trails, and wilderness camping for $1 per 
night. Swimming and picnicking are permitted 
at the nearby York Lake facility, where there's a 
$5 per car day-use fee. 

Mountain State Forest, Rte. 2, Florida, 
or Rte. 116, Savoy, (413) 663-8469. The 10,500- 
acre forest offers bicycling, swimming, fishing, 
boating, hiking, off-road vehicle use, picnicking, 
nature-study programs, and 45 campsites with 
showers and flush toilets, for $12 per night. 
There are also three one-room cabins (with no 
electricity or indoor water) for $16 per night, 
available by reservation. 
Tolland State Forest, off Ries. 23 and 8, Otis, 
(413) 269-7268. The 8000-acre forest, adjacent 
to the Otis Reservoir, offers swimming, boating, 
fishing, hiking, bicycling, riding trails, off-road 
vehicle use, picnicking, and 90 campsites with 
showers and flush toilets, for $12 per night. 
Tully State Recreation Area, New Winchen- 
don Rd., off Rte. 32, Royalston, (508) 939-8962. 
The 20-acre park offers hiking, riding trails, 
fishing, non-motorized boating, and 15 
campsites with showers and flush toilets for $5 
per night. 
Wells State Park, off Rte. 49, Sturbridge, (508) 
347-9257. The 1081-acre park offers hiking, 
swimming, fishing, boating, and 55 campsites 
with showers and flush toilets, for $12 per night. 
Willard Brook State Forest (Damon Pond), 
Rte. 119, between Townsend and Ashby, (508) 
597-8802. The 2380-acre forest. offers hiking, 
swimming, a bathhouse, fishing, riding trails, 
bicycling, picnicking, and 21 campsites, for $6 
per night. There are also four log cabins (with 
electricity, running water, and outhouses) ayail- 
able by reservation. Each of two one-room 
cabins costs $16 per night; each of two three- 
room cabins costs $20. Reservations for cabins 
can be made up to six months in advance. 


CONNECTICUT 

Except where noted below, campgrounds in 
Connecticut accept reservations. Otherwise, 
they are available on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Requests for reservations must be mailed 
to the campground at least 10 days in advance 
of your stay. Camping in state facilities is limited 
to a maximum of 21 consecutive days, but after 
an absence of five days you can return for 
another 21. Camping fees (specified below) are 
per campsite, and are the same for residents 
and non-residents. Each campsite is restricted 
to four people or one family. Two additional 
campers may stay at a campsite, but each will 
be charged an extra day rate. Two motorized 
vehicles are allowed at each site at most 
campgrounds. 

For those who just want to spend the day in 
the state-operated facilities, there is usually a 
parking fee. Those parks on the water (Ham- 
monasset Beach, Rocky Neck, Sherwood 
Island, and Squantz Pond) charge $4 per car on 
weekends and hoiidays, $2 during the week. 
The day-use charge for inland parks is $2 per car 
on weekends and holidays, $1 during the week. 

Continued on page 10 
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THE SOURCE FOR 
ALL OF YOUR 


OUTDOOR 
EQUIPMENT NEEDS 


REI is the 
largest consumer 
cooperative in 
the United States. Don't miss 
our 
Stop by our Kin 
booth and learn demonstration. 
how just 
buys’ you a life- 
time of benefits. Schedule 
BOOTH *36 for 
Trekkin Explor in 
in LEARN MORE ABOUT ey 
REL ADVENTURES. 
IN 
NEW ZEALAND RAFTING THE 


SALMON RIVER 


® 
Mii 279 Salem Street, Reading (617) 944-5103 
Quality Outdoor Gear and Clothing Since 1938 


ag A 4 < 

| 
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LEARN TO ROW 


Enjoy the quiet pride that comes 
with the e and exhilara- 
tion of sculling. At The Harbor 
Rowing Club we will teach you to 
row. Whether you're a beginner or 
a sweep oarsman, our course will 
enable you to be a competent 
sculier. 


For information 
on our program, 
club membership, or 
equipment sales call 
The Harbor Rowing Club 
at 482-0102. 


Aboard the Chelsea 


ROWING CLUB Boston MA 02110 
10% OFF WITH THIS AD! 


‘Divers 


We can make your 
Scuba Dreams 
come true. 

Come and see us 
at the show. 

We are located 

in booth #58 


Scuba 


Sales e Instruction e 
Service e Travel 


94 Commonwealth 
Ave., Concord, MA 
508-369-1154 


CAMPING 
whole season costs $20, and 
is free for senior citizens. All parks and forests 
from 8 a.m. to sunset. Swimming hours are from 
8 a.m. to a half-hour before sunset. 
Campgrounds in Connecticut state forests 
allow pets on leashes, but campgrounds in state 
parks don't allow pets at all. Glass, fires, pets, 
and alcohol are prohibited on state beaches. 
For more information on the state parks and 
forests, particularly those that are open only for 
day use, write to the Dept. of Environmental 
Protection, Office of State Parks and Recrea- 
tion, 165 Capital Ave., Hartford, CT 06106, or call 
(203) 566-2304. For more information on hiking 
trails, write to the Connecticut Forest and Park 
Association, Box 389, East Hartford, CT 06108. 
For information on private campgrounds, write 
to the Connecticut Campground Owners As- 
a RFD 3, Forest Ave., Winsted, CT 


American Legion State Forest, West River 
Rd., between Riverton and Pleasant Valley, 
(203) 379-0922. The 782-acre forest along the 
east branch of the Farmington River offers a 
scenic hiking trail, stream fishing (no swim- 
ming), picnicking (in a separate area), and 30 
campsites with flush toilets, showers, and 
dumping station, for $7 per night. 

Black Rock State Park, Rte. 6, two miles west 
of Thomaston, (203) 283-8088. The 443-acre 
park includes a wooded trail leading to a scenic 
swimming, fishing, picnicking, a concession 
stand, flush toilets, a dumping station, and 96 
campsites, for $7 per night. 

Burr Pond State Park, off Rte. 8, five miles 
north of Torrington, (203) 379-0172. The 436- 
acre park surrounds the 88-acre pond and offers 
pond swimming, fishing, boating, picnicking, 
hiking, and (at the adjacent Taylor Brook 
Campground) 40 campsites, for $7 per night. 
Cockaponset State Forest, Rte. 148, three 
miles west of Chester, or take Rte. 9 to exit 8 
and head east, (203) 345-8521. The 15,095-acre 
forest offers picnicking, hiking, fishing, and 25 
campsites (no reservations required), for $6 per 
night. 

Devil’s Hopyard State Park, Rte. 156, three 
miles north of the intersection with Rte. 82, East 
Haddam, (203) 873-8566. The 860-acre park 
includes a scenic view of Chapman Falls and 
offers hiking, picnicking, stream fishing (no 
swimming), and 20 casual campsites, for $6 per 
night. 

Gillette Castie State Park, on the Connecticut 
River, exit 6 or 7 off Rte. 9, Hadlyme; (203) 
526-2336. Camping facilities only for those who 
arrive by canoe, except for one site accessible 
by car. Offers primitive riverside sites with 
fireplaces, pit toilets, and water supply. Pets not 
permitted. Length of stay limited to one night. 
Fee is $2 per person. For information on 
availability and permits, call (203) 526-2336. 
Hammonasset Beach State Park, Rte. 1, exit 
62 from 1-95, Madison, (203) 245-2785. The 919- 
acre park includes two miles of frontage on 
Long Island Sound and offers saltwater swim- 
ming, scuba diving, fishing, picnicking, con- 
cessions, a dumping station, and 541 
campsites, some with flush toilets and some 
with showers, for $8 per night. 

Pond State Park, Rte. 201, exit 86 
from the Connecticut Turnpike, three miles east 
of Jewett City, (203) 376-0313. The 554-acre 
park includes a wooded setting next to the pond 
and offers swimming, fishing, boating, picnick- 
ing, hiking, concessions, a dumping station, and 
82 campsites with flush toilets and showers, for 


$7 per night. . 

Housatonic Meadows State Park, Rte. 7, one 
mile .north of Cornwall Bridge, (203) 672-6772. 
The 451-acre park along the headwaters of the 
Housatonic River offers fishing (no —s 
picnicking, a dumping station, and 1 
campsites with showers and flush toilets, for $7 


Ford State Park, Park, on the Connecticut River. See 
listing for Gillette Castle State Park. 
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| 492-acre park includes 


Kettletown State Park, exit 15 off |-84, five 
miles south of Southbury, (203) 264-5678. The 
frontage on Lake Zoar 
(created by the damming of the Housatonic 
River) and offers hiking, nature study, fishing, 
swimming, a dumping station, and 80 campsites 
with flush toilets and showers, for $7 per night. 
Lake Waramaug State Park, off Rte. 45, five 
miles northwest of New Preston, (203) 868-2592. 
The 95-acre park overlooking scenic Lake 
Waramaug offers swimming, 

scuba diving, concessions, a dumping station, 


_ and 88 campsites with showers and flush 


toilets, for $7 per night. 
Macedonia Brook State Park, off Rte. 341, 


- four milés northwest of Kent, (203) 927-4100. 


The 2300-acre park offers four miles of stream 
fishing, nature-study areas, picnicking, hiking 
the Appalachian Trail, and 84 campsites, 


along 

for $6 per night. 

Ma Brook State Park, Rte. 44, five 
miles southwest of Putnam, (203) 928-6121. The 
942-acre park offers hiking, stream fishing, 
swimming, picnicking, and two camping areas 
(55 sites, some with showers), with flush toilets, 
and a dumping station, for $6 per night. 

State Forest, off Rtes. 49 and 138, 
Voluntown, (203) 376-4075. The 22,938-acre 
forest offers hiking trails, cedar swamps, a 
rhododendron sanctuary, a horse camp, pond 
swimming, fishing, scuba diving, and two 
camping areas (40 sites, no reservations 
accepted). Green Falis Campground, $7 per 
night. Mt. Misery, $6. 

Rocky Neck State Park, off Rie. 156, exit 72 off 
the Connecticut Tpke., three miles west of 
Niantic, (203) 739-5471. The 708-acre coastal 
park includes one mile of frontage on Long 
Island Sound, and offers swimming, lifeguards, 
scuba diving, bathhouses, saltwater fishing, 
picnicking, hiking trails, concessions, a dump- 
ing station, shelters, and 169 campsites with 
showers and flush toilets, for $8 per night. 
Reservations (by mail) 10 days in advance 
strongly recommended. Write to Rocky Neck 
State Park, Box 676, Niantic, CT 06357. Only one 
motorized vehicle is allowed at each site. 

Selden Neck State Park, on the Connecticut 
River. See listing for Gillette Castle State Park. 


MAINE 

Besides pine woods, mountain vistas, and 
ocean breezes, camping in Maine has the 
added benefit of being far removed from the 
congestion and foul air of urban America. 
Camping in Maine state parks costs between 
$6.50 and $9 with different fees for residents 
and non-residents. Reservation fee is $1. 
Charges are per campsite, with each site 
restricted to six people, or more if all campers 
are members of the same immediate family. All 
parks accept reservations, and Baxter State 
Park strongly encourages them. Reservations 
are only allowed for a minimum of two nights, 
except Sebago, which has a four-night mini- 
mum. The day-use entrance fee for state-run 
areas is $1. A season pass costs $25. The parks 
open at 9 a.m. seven days a week. They close 
for day use at sunset, but campers can come 
and go for a couple of hours more (you can 
count on the gates being open until at least 10 
p.m.). The fees entitle you to the use of 
bathhouses, tables, and docking facilities, 
where available. Camping is limited tq 14 
consecutive days. Pets are allowed 

except at Baxter, Sebago Lake, and all beach 
areas. All state park and campground facilities 
will be open by May 15. Before then, call ahead 
to find out which facilities are open. For more 
information on camping in state parks and 
forests, write to the t. of Conservation, 
Bureau of Parks and Recreation, State House 
Station 22, Augusta, ME 94333, or call (207) 
289-382 


Baxter State Park has a set of rules somewhat 
different from those of other parks and forests. 
See the listings below. 

For information on camping in any of Maine's 
many private campgrounds, write to the Maine 
Campground Owners Association (MECOA), 
655 Main St. Lewiston, ME 04240, or 


| 
7 
| 
| 
‘ 300 Congress St. 
? 
(Downtown) 
If | 3 | 
4 


call (207) 782-5874. 

Land in the North Woods is owned by the big 
paper companies and some private landowners. 
For a fee they will allow you to use their private 
roads, camp with a permit, and hunt and fish. 
Season passes are available. They also have 

Wilderness. Waterway. For a / 
send $1 to North Maine Woods, Box 421, 
Ashland, ME 04%32, or call (207) 435-6213. 


Acadia National Park, Rte. 3, Bar Harbor, (207) 
288-3338. The park “where the mountains meet 
the sea” is situated on the Schoodic Peninsula, 
on several small islands, and (primarily) on 
Mount Desert Island. The park offers hiking trails 
up Cadillac Mountain, a 57-mile system of 
carriage paths (open to hikers, , and 
horses), naturalist programs, boat cruises, 
beaches, picnic areas, freshwater and saltwater 
swimming, and two ounds with flush 
toilets (Black Woods has 261 tent sites and 64 
trailer sites; Seawall has 174 tent sites and 44 
trailer sites). Showers nearby. Camping is $8 per 
night. Reservations are required at Black Woods 
and can be made up to eight weeks in advance 
(the earlier the better, since this is a popular 
area). Make reservations through Ticketron for 
an additional $2 fee. The Seawall area operates 
on a first-come, first-served basis. Camping is 
limited to 14 consecutive days. No backpacking 
is allowed in the park, and pets must be on 
leashes. The park is open seven days. 

oe Wilderness Waterway, (207) 
289-3821. The 92-mile waterway is a bona fide 
wilderness area. and is = for canoeing, 


fishing, and primitive camping ra 
is $3 per night for 

residents. There’s no charge for children under 
10. Group camping is available for parties of 12 
or fewer. Expect to pay a fee to travel along the 
private roads that lead to the waterway. If you 
plan to travel down the Allagash, write for details 
to the Maine Dept. of Conservation, Bureau of 
Parks and Recreation, State House Station 22, 
Augusta, ME 04333, of call (207) 289-3821. 


Aroostook State Park, off Ate. 1, four miles 
south of Presque Isle, (207) 768-8341. The 600- 
acre park includes frontage on Echo Lake and 


‘access to Quaggy Joe Mountain and offers 


swimming, a bathhouse, lifeguards, fishing, 
boat launches, canoeing, hiking, picnicking, and 
30 tent and trailer campsites, for $7 per night for 
non-residents and $5.50 for residents. 

Baxter State Park, off |-95, Millinocket, (207) 
723-5140. The 201,018-acre woodiand wilder- 


- ness surrounds several mountains, rey | 


Mt. Katahdin, and offers mountain climbing, 7 
miles of trails through a wild-game preserve, 
and camping at several sites (listed below), All 
campsites are primitive, and the only water 
available is from creeks, lakes, or streams. 
Motorbikes are pronibited throughout the park. 
No pets are allowed either, even if you're just 
driving through. A non-resident vehicle pass, 
good for the duration of your stay, costs $8, and 
season passes cost $25. Camping fees are $4 
per person per night for a lean-to or campsite, 
and $5 per person for a bunkhouse ($8 minimum 
per site). Group areas are available for $4 per 
person per night for groups of a dozen or less. 
For 13 of more, $2 per person per night. No 
charge for children under 7. Reservations are 
strongly suggested. Send full payment with 
details of the campground or kind of facilities 
you want to reserve to the Reservation Clerk, 
Baxter State Park, 64 Balsam Dr., Millinocket, 
ME 04462, or call (207) 723-5140. Gates are 
open seven days from 6 am. to 10 p.m. 
Campgrounds are staffed from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
— Abo! Campground. Travel 18 miles north- 
west of Millinocket to Tongue Pond Gate, then 
‘six miles farther northwest. The campground 
offers picnicking, nine tent sites, and 12 lean-to 
shelters. 
— Chimney Pond Campground. Trave! 26 
miles northwest from Millinocket to Roaring 
Brook Campground, then walk three miles west 
Continued on page 14 


Massachusetts Audubon Society 
has a place for you... 


discover it! 

This season—promise yourself * Staff teacher naturalists... 
that you will rediscover your’ * Topical programs day and 
natural surroundings...... night for all ages... 

* 17 nature sanctuaries * Special events, tours, 


statewide... classes, camps... 
* Walking trails.. 2 


(617) 259-9500 for details 


exercise als 


(617) 438/8676 
38 Montvale Ave. 
Stoneham, MA 02180 


equipment rental 
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Save 20-41% On 


Tennis Racquets 


EP & O'Brien | 


Water Skis! 


Save On 
Combos & 


Slalom Skis 


Vests and GI al 
an oves 


SALE HOURS: 

Fri., April 7, 4-11pm 
Sat., April 8, 11am-11pm 
Sun., April 9, 11am-7pm 


_ Show Admission $5.00 (Children Under 12 Free) 


Summer 


Only The Outdoor Adventure 


10-31% 
Bicycles! 


Urban Assault $4799" 
Horizon $209.95 +189" 
$149" 
| Technium 450 $408.95 ................. $329" 
cannondale 
| Show Specials! 
$349* 
Save730% On 


Cilio & Shogun Bicycles! 


3 
| 
Prince RS 
= Ny 
Wilson ls 
Head VR Blackbum 
Mag Trainer 
Donnay $178.95 
Cannondale ‘ 
| Bell || 
Windjammer Helmet 
9.95 
Sale Only > 


Save 
Sail 
Boards! 


1989 Melody 1989 Reggae 


With 2 + 2.Rig With 5.7 Fun Sail 


‘Save: 20% On Boards 
From Fanatic & F2! 


rtwork for representation only/ Sorry, no rainchecks/ Not responsible for typographical errors 


Choose From Men's & Women's 
Body Glove ¢ OP « Raisins 
Quiksilver ¢ Spot Sport ¢ Gotcha 


Club Sportswear...and More! 
Save 
All Tenniswear | 
Choose From Men's & Women's a | 
Boast ¢ Le Cog Sportif: / 
Head ¢ Prince ¢ Tail ay 
...and more! 
Save 50-54% On Unisex 
Heavyweight Sweats 
Crewneck Sweatshirts $40.00 
Hooded Sweatshirts 22° 


Sweat Pants $40.00 


ravel Show--Bayside Expo Center! 
$a 
. 
Save 10-30% On 
Acti 
From Boston— 
Te Ext 15 OFF 
We Ext 14 OF 
2 Southeast Expresaway 
MBTA_Ashmont Red 
Line to JFK / UMass. 


BICYCLE THIS 
SUMMER IN 


EASTERN EUROPE 
POLAND to BULGARIA 


Schedule Availabie 
wAlaska Mult-Adventures ; 


8 weeks e 
June 28-Aug 23,1989 
$ 00 


. 


om Climbing, 


10th Mountain Trail and Hut 
1989-90 Winter Trip 


High Country 
sHut-To-Hut Skiing on Colorado's 


Scheduled Mountain Bike Trips 
aCust 


5 weeks e 
June 28-Aug 2, 1989 
$2 00 


P. O. Box 130-D e Vail, CO 81658 « (303)949-4272 


Roundtrip airfare from 
e Relax ee 
Accomodations 
eLanguage Instruction 
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Goulash Tours 
1707 Olmstead Ave. 
P.O. Box 2972 
Kalamazoo, Mi 49003 


(616) 349-8817 
Boston Contact (617) 625-3072 
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Hut-To-Hut 
M 


Learn to skydive using state of the art student equipment. A squar 
main parachute, automatic activation devices for the reserve, a 
radio receivers for canopy instruction. 


STATIC LINE 


FIRST JUMP - $175 
SECOND JUMP - $36 


ACCELERATED FREE FALL 
FIRST JUMP - $300 
SECOND - $145 


Cost includes all classroom, ground training, equipment & jump that 
day weather dependent. Gioup discounts avalable. Video of 
ydive at extra cost. Reservations required. 
USPA/FAA LICENSED 
e|nstructors 
@jumpstarters 
Riggers 


a 


Turners Falis Airport/Tri State Aviation 
FFI call 413-863-8362 


Parachute Club 
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CAMPING CONTINUED 

on the trail. Offers hiking, nine lean-to shelters, 
and a 12-person bunkhouse. : 
— Daicey Pond Campground. Go to Katahdin 
Stream Campground, then another four miles 
northwest. Situated between Katahdin Stream 
and Nesowadnehunk. The pond offers swim- 
ming, canoeing, fishing, and 11 wilderness 
cabins, for $10 per person. 
— Katahdin Stream . Travel. 18 
miles northwest from Millinocket to Togue Pond 
Gate, then another eight miles northwest. Offers 
swimming, fishing, 11 sites for tents and trailers, 
12 lean-to shelters, and a six-person bunkhouse. 
— Nesowadnehunk Campground. Travel 18 
miles northwest from Millinocket to Tongue 
Pond Gate, then another 17 miles northwest. 
Offers seven tent sites, and 11 lean-to shelters. 
— Roaring Brook Campground. Travel 18 - 
miles northwest from Millinocket to Tongue 
Pond Gate, then another eight miles northwest. 
Offers 10 sites for tents and trailers, 12 lean-to 
shelters; and an eight-person bunkhouse. 

— Russell Pond Campground. Travel 26 miles 
northwest from Millinocket to the Roaring Brook 
Campground, then another seven miles north by 
trail, or take the trail from the South Branch 
Campground. Offers swimming, fishing, canoe- 
ing, four tent sites, four lean-to shelters, and an 
eight-person bunkhouse. ; 
— South Branch Campground. Travel 24 
miles northwest from Patten on Rte. 159 to 
Matagamon Gate, then nine miles west and 


south. Offers swimming, canocing, a boat . 


launch, 21 sites for tents and ‘ailers, 12 lean-to 
shelters, and a six-person bunkhouse. 
— Trout Brook Farm. Travel 24 miles north- 
west from Patten on Rte. 159 to Matagamon 
Gate, then another three miles west. Offers 
fishing and 15 site. for tents and trailers. 
Mountain State Park, Rte. 9 off Rte. 
95 at the Freeport/Durham exit, Pownal, (207) 
688-4712. The 272-acre park has a view of 
Casco Bay from atop the mountain. It also offers 


| picnicking, hiking, a roy peony and 41 tent 


and trailer campsites, for $7 per night for non- 
residents and $5.50 for residents. 

Camden Hilis State Park, Rte. 1, two miles 
north of Camden, (207) 236-3109. The 5474-acre 
park boasts scenic views of Camden Harbor, 
Penobscot Bay, and inland lakes and rivers. The 
area also offers trails up Mt. Megunticook and 
up Mt. Battie, picnic areas, and 112 tent and 
trailer campsites with showers and flush toilets, 
for $8 per night for non-residents and $6.50 for 


residents. 

Cobscook Bay State Park, Rte. 1, south of 
Dennysville, (207) 726-4412. The 888-acre park 
offers picnicking, fishing, clamming, a boat 
launch, hiking, day trips to nearby Moosehorn 
National Wildlife Refuge and Quoddy Head, a 
playground, and 125 tent and trailer campsites, 
plus a showerhouse, for $8 per night for non- 
residents and $6.50 for residents. 


‘ Lake St. George State Park, Rte. 3, Liberty, 


(207) 589-4255. The 360-acre park provides 
easy access to the scenic spring-fed lake, and 
offers swimming, a lifeguard, a bathhouse, 
fishing, a boat launch, picnicking, a playground, 
and 38 tent and trailer sites, with flush toilets 
and showers, for $9 per night for non-residents 
and $7 for residents. 

Lamoine State Park, Rte. 184, Elisworth, (207) 
667-4778. Located on Frenchman Bay near 
Acadia National Park, the 55-acre park offers 
picnicking, fishing, boat launches, a play- 
ground, and 61 tent and trailer campsites, for $8 
per night for non-residents and $6.50 for 


residents. 

Bay State Park, nine miles northeast of 
Greenville, (207) 695-2700. The 924-acre park, 
located on the shore of 40-mile-long Moosehead 
Lake, features scenic views of the surrounding 

insanddorests and offers swimming, 


fishing, boat launches, picnicking, ana y3 tent 


and trailer campsites, for $8 per night for non- 
residents and $6.50 for residents. 

Mt. Blue State Park, Rte. 156, Weld Village, 
(207) 585-2347. The 4938-acre park, situated on 
a lake, Ofers = cand beach for swimming, a 
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CAMPING CONTINUED 
bathhouse, fishing, a boat launch, canoe 
rentals, hiking, picnicking, and 136 tent and 


trailer campsites, for $8 per night for. non- .. 


residents and $6.50 for residents: 
Peaks-Kenny State Park, Rte. 153, six miles 
north of Dovet-Foxcroft, (207) 564-2003. The 

acre park, situated on Sebec-Lake, is 
surrounded by forests and mountains. It offers 
swimming, a lifeguard, a bathhouse, showers, 
flush, toilets, fishing, hiking, picnicking, and 56 
tent and trailer campsites, for $9 per night for 
non-residents and $7 for residents. 

Lake State Park, Rte. 17, Rumford, 

or Rte. 4, Farmington, (207) 864-3858. The 691- 
acre park offers easy access to the scenic lake 
for swimming, canoeing, fishing, boating, pic- 
nicking, and 50 tent and trailer campsites, with 
showers and flush toilets, for $9 per night for 
non-residents and $7 for residents. 
Sebago Lake State Park, off Rte. 302, 
between Naplés and South Casco, (207) 
693-6231. The 1300-acre park includes sand 
beaches on Sebago Lake and offers swimming, 
a lifeguard, bathhouse, showers, flush toilets, 
fishing, Canoeing, boat trips, picnicking, hiking, 
concessions, an amphitheater, nature-study 
programs, and 250 tent and trailer campsites, 
for $9 per night for non-residents and $7 for 
residents. 
Warren Island State Park, in Penobscot Bay, 
Islesboro, (207) 236-3109. The 70-acre island 
offers picnicking, hiking, fishing, boat launches, 
fresh drinking water, and 10 campsites, for $8 
per night for non-residents and $6.50 for 
residents. For information about transportation 
to the island, contact Camden Hills State Park 
(see listing above). 
White Mountain National Forest, off Rte. 26, 
Bethel. Though most of the White Mountains are 
in New Hampshire, there is one White Mountain 
ranger district in Maine. See the introduction to 
the “New Hampshire” camping listings below 
for fees, facilities, restrictions, and contacts. 
— Evans Notch District, Bridge St. 
(Rte. 26), Bethel, ME 04217, (207) 824-2134. Five 


camping areas. 


— Basin, Rte. 113. The grounds have 21 
campsites with flush toilets, for $8 per night. 
— Cold River, Rte. 113, 15 miles north of 
Fryeburg, The grounds offer nearby foot trails 
and fishing streams and provide 14 campsites, 
for $7 per night. 


' — Crocker Pond, off Rte. 5, eight miles south 


of Bethel. The pond offers fishing and seven 
campsites, for $7 per night. 

— Hastings, Rte. 113, three miles south of 
Gilead and Rte. 2, near the New Hampshire 
border. Set among spruce trees, the grounds 
offer hiking,-fishing, and 24 campsites, for $7 per 
night. 

— Wild River, Wild River Rd., nine miles 
southwest of Gilead. This secluded spot offers 
fishing and 11 campsites, for $7 per night. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In New Hampshire state-park campgrounds, 
each campsite has an open fireplace, a picnic 
table, and a parking space. All tent sites are in 
wooded areas. Anyone camping in a state park 
must have a tent or mobile camper at each site. 
Each campsite is restricted to four family 
members or two unrélated adults and children. 
Up to four unrelated campers may share one 
site, but they will be charged for two sites. 
Trailers are admitted only if they fit in the 
available tent sites — there are no special site 
for them. Running water and toilets are nearby 
some sites. Pets are not permitted on some 
campgrounds, on the beach, or in the water. 
Neither reservations nor credit cards are 
accepted, and there's a camping limit of 14 
consecutive days in July and August. Camping 
fees are the same for residents and non- 
residents. For people who want to visit state- 
operated scenic areas just for the day, there is a 
day-use fee of $1 or $2 per person. The state 
parks are open for day use seven days from 8 
a.m. to sunset. For more information on camping 
in state parks and forests, write to New 
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Hampshire Economic Development, Office of 
Vacation Travel, Box 856, Concord, NH 03301, 
or call (603) 271-2343. 

Campgrounds in the White Mountain National 
Forest provide drinking water, sanitary facilities, 
parking, tent pads, tables, and fire grates. Sites 
are given out on a first-come, first-served basis, 
and at most campgrounds no reservations are 
accepted, except for groups. The length of stay 
is limited to 14 consecutive days. ,Pets are 
permitted only on leashes. For more information, 
write to the particular ranger district or ti 
Supervisor's Office, White Mountain Nati 
Forest, Box 638, 719 Main St., Laconia, NH 
03247, or call (603) 524-6450. 4 

The Appalachian Mountain Club sponsors @ 
chain of eight. rustic within a 50-mile 
range in the White Mountains, The hut system 
provides meals and lodging and allows for long 
hikes with only ad packs. Rates range from 
$20.50 to $39.50 per person depending on 
season, day of the week, location, and the meals 
included. AMC members receive a $5 discourit, 
Reservations are required. For more information 
and reservations, write to Reservations; AMC 
Pinkham Notch Camp, Box 298A, Gorham, NH 
03581, or call (603) 466-2727. 

For information on private’ campgrounds, 
write to the New Hampshire Campground 
Owners Association, Box 320, Twin Mountain, 
NH 03595. 


Bear Brook State Park, Rte. 28, eight miles 
northeast of Suncook, in Allenstown, (603) 
485-9874. The 9300-acre park includes a heavily 
forested area and the Audubon Society Nature 
Center and offers 20 miles of hiking trails, 
stream and pond fishing, boating (no motors), 
boat rentals, picnicking, swimming, a separate 
beach for campers, playgrounds, flush toilets, 
and 81 campsites, for $10 per night. 

Coleman State Park, off Rte. 26, 12 miles east 
of Colebrook, in Stewartstown, (603) 237-4520. 
Situated on Little Diamond Pond, in the heavily 
timbered Connecticut Lakes Region, the park 
offers stream and lake fishing nearby, pond 
fishing in the park (no swimming), a playground, 


' picnicking, a recreation building, pit toilets, and . 


30 campsites, for $8 per night. 

Crawford Notch State Park, off Rte. 302,12 
miles north of Bartlett, (603) 374-2272. The 
scenic mountain pass is crossed by trails of the 
Appalachian system, has views of the Presiden- 
tial Range, and includes several waterfalls. It 
offers hiking, picnicking, stream fishing (no 
swimming), pit toilets, and 30 campsites at the 
Dry River Campground, for $8 per night. 
Franconia Notch State Park, off Rte. 3, eight 
miles north of North Woodstock, in Franconia, 
(603) 823-5563. The 6440-acre valley lies 
between the peaks of the Franconia and 
Kinsman mountain ranges and features such 
scenic wonders as the Flume Gorge (an 800-foot 
natural chasm extending along the flank of Mt. 
Liberty), the Old Man of the Mountain (a natural, 
granite profile of a man's face, sort of, jutting 
from a sheer cliff above sparkling Profile Lake), 
Echo Lake (a 28-acre mountain lake), and a 
tramway to the summit of Cannon Mountain, 
where an observation platform provides a view 
of the notch. This year-round recreation area 
offers swimming, picnicking, 100 miles of trails 
connecting with the Appalachian Trail system, 
lake and stream fishing, boating (no motors), a 
play area, a recreation building with showers 


- and flush toilets, and 97 campsites at the 


Lafavette Campground, for $10 per night. 
Greenfield State Park, Rte. 136, one mile west 
of Greenfield, (603) 547-3497. The 351-acre 
park, which has separate areas for campers and 
day visitors, is located on the shores of Otter 
Lake. It offers picnic grounds, a beach for 
campers, pond fishing, small boats, refresh- 
ments, flush toilets, and 252 campsites, for $10 
per night. 
Lake Francis State Park, River Rd., off Rte. 3, 
seven miles north of Pittsburg, (603) 538-6965. 
The 2000-acre lakefront park is located on the 
Connecticut River at an inlet to Lake Francis in 
the northernmost wilderness of New Hampshire. 
é Continued on page 18 
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CAMPING CONTINUED 
It offers fishing, boating (no swimming), a Looe 
per 


area, flush toilets, and 36 campsites, for 


wen Hill State Park, off.State Hwy. 16, two 
miles west of Milan, (603) 449-3444. The park 
sits high on a hilltop in northern New Hampshire 
and boasts vistas of southern Canada, the 
White Mountains, and the Kilkenny Range. It 
offers picnicking, nearby fishing, a play area, pit 
toilets, and 24 primitive campsites, for $8 per 


night. 

Monadnock State Park, off Rte 124, four miles 
west of Jaffrey, (603) 532-8862. The park is a 
mecca for hikers, with its 30-mile network of 
trails to the summit of Mt. Monadnock. It also 
offers picnicking, flush toilets, and 21 
campsites, for $8 per night. Seven’ youth-group 
sites are available. 

Moose Brook State Park, off Rte. 2, two miles 
west of Gorham, (603) 466-3860. The park 
provides an excellent base for hiking to the 
Randolph Range with vistas of the Presidential 
Range. It also offers picnicking, stream fishing, 
swimming (no boating), a bathhouse with flush 
toilets, and 42 campsites, for $10 per night. 
Pawtuckaway State Park, three-and-a-half 
miles north of the junction of Rtes. 101 and 156, - 
Raymond, (603) 895-3031. The park provides a 
700-foat beach for lake swimming, a bathhouse 


~ and flush toilets, fishing, motorboating, refresh- 


ments, a playing field, picnic areas, hiking, and 
170 campsites. Sites in the Big Island area are 
$10 per night; sites on Horse Island are $15 per 


night. 

State Park, Rte. 31, 17 miles 
northwest of Hillsboro, in Goshen, (603) 
863-2860. The 3000-acre wilderness area offers 
hiking trails to nearby mountains, pond and 
stream fishing (no swimming), boating (no 
motors), pit toilets, picnicking, and 20 
campsites by a pond, for $8 per night. 
White Lake State Park, Rte. 16, just north of 
West Ossipee, (603) 323-7350. The park offers 
two. separate camping areas with a sandy 
beach on White Lake, picnicking, swimming, 
fishing, motorboating, boat rentals, a play area, 
flush toilets, a naturalist —* hiking, and 
173 campsites, for $10 per ‘ys 
White Mountain National Forest. Travel 


1-93 and branch off on Rte. 3 or 104, or take 1-95 
to Rte. 16. The forest is loaded with camp- 
grounds. For your convenience, they have been 
organized by ranger district. Listed below are 
four of the five forest districts; the other one is 
listed above under “'Maine."' For general infor- 
mation on camping in the forest, see the 
introduction to the New Hampshire listings 
above. For more specific information, contact 
the Forest Supervisor's Office or the specific 
rage district you wish to visit. 

Trudeau 


Ranger 
Rd. (Box 239), Bethlehem, NH 03574, near Rte. 
302, north of Franconia and Crawford Notches in 
the northwest section of the forest, (603) 


869-2626. 

— Sugarloaf | and li, Zealand Rd., off Rte. 302, 
two miles east of Twin Mountain. The grounds, 
located in the Bretton Woods, offer fishing, 
prot | and 62 tent and trailer campsites, for $7 

per night. 

— Wildwood, Rte. 112, eight miles northwest of 
North Woodstock. Located on the Ammonoosuc 
River, the offer picnicking, fishing, 
hiking, and 26 tent and trailer campsites, for $7 
per night. 

— Zealand, Rte. 302, two miles east of Twin 
Mountain. The recreation area offers picnicking, 
fishing, hiking, and 11 campsites, for $7 per 


night. 

— Androscoggin Ranger District, 80 Glen Rd. 
(Rte. 16), Gorham,-NH 03581, north of Mt. 
Washington in the northern part of the forest, 
(603) 466-2713. 

— Dolly Copp, off Rte. 16, six miles south of 
Gorham, (603) 466-3984. Nestled at the base of 
the Presidential Range, along the Peabody 
River, the grounds offer a base for climbing Mt. 
Washington, the northern Presidentials, and the 
Carter-Mariah Range. There are also picnicking, 
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fishing, wading, hiking, a nature trail, 
toilets, and 180 tent and trailer campsites, for $9 


$25 for 26 to 50 for every 


Wilderness Trail), and 28 tent and trailer 
campsites, for $7 per night. 

— Campton, Rte. 49, one mile east of Campton 
(take exit 28 off 1-93). The grounds offer 


— Hancock, Kancamagus Hwy., four 
of Lincoln. The grounds offer swimming, ‘nating, 
hiking, and picnicking. There are 56 tent 
campsites (no trailers) for $8 per night. 
— Russell Pond, take exit 31 from I-95, three 
miles northeast on Rte. 30 to Rte. 90. The 40- 
acre pond offers fishing, boat access, and 
wading. There are flush _— and 87 tent and 
trailer sites, for $9 per pore 
— Waterville, take exit from I-93 and go ei 
miles northeast on Rte. 49 (Mad River Rd.). 
pst Ae offer an extensive trail system to 
wading, and 27 


RFD 1, Box 94, 
NH along the 
Hwy. (Rte. 112), in the central part of the forest, 
(603) 447-5448. 

— Blackberry Crossing, Rte. 112, six miles west 
of Conway. The grounds offer fishing and 
wading in the nearby Swift River, hiking, and 20 
tent and trailer campsites, for $7 per night. 


River, hiking, a nature trail, and 49 tent and 
trailer campsites, for $7 per night. 

— Jigger Johnson, Rte. 112, adjacent to Bear 
Notch RAd., 13 miles west of Conway. The 
grounds offer access to the Swift River for 
fishing, as well as hiking, flush toilets, and 75 
tent and trailer campsites, for $8 per night. 

— Passaconaway, Rte. 112, 15 miles west of 


campsites, for $7 per night. 

— White Ledge, Rte. 16, five miles south of 
Conway. Three mountain trails begin at this 


Chocorua. It offers picnicking, hiking, and 28 
tent and trailer campsites, for $7 per tight. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island offers camping in woodlands and 
at the seashore on a first-come, first-served 


campgrounds. 
on 


. weekends. Season passes are 

residents and $15 for residents. The parks are 
open seven days, with day-use hours from 6 
a.m. to 11 p.m., although day-use fees are 
collected only from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


02908, or call (401) 277-2632. For more infor- 
mation on Rhode Island's recreational facilities, 
write to the Dept. of Economic Development, 
Tourist Promotion Division, 7 Jackson Walkway, 
Providence, Fil 02903, or call (401) 277-2601, or 


(401) 253 253-7482. 


toll-free (except in Rhode Island) (800) 556-2484, 
Mon. through Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


Bay island Parks, islands in Narragansett Bay. 
Dutch Island and Prudence Island offer picnick; 
pa. bicycling (no motorized vehicles), 
Camping s are 
to nights. No lifeguards, ees at 
Dutch Island are $5 per site for non-residents, $3 
for residents. Prudence Island has ow 
campsites for eight or more people, for nh 
person per night. Permits are required for 
islands. For permits and information about 
Farka and. Recent write to. the Division.of 
bend and Recreation in the Dept. of En: 
tal Management (see above), or call 


poe me State Park, Rte. 1, Charlestown, 
(401) -7337. The 2100-acre park includes 
Watchaug Pond and offers freshwater swim- 
ming, flush toilets, picnicking, a naturalist 


Charlestown Breachway State Park, 
Charlestown, . (401) 
364-7000. The park offers frontage on Block 
Island Sound for swimming, saltwater fishing, 
and boat launching, and 75 primitive campsites 
for $12 for non-residents and $8 for residents. 
Fisherman’s Memorial State Park, Point 
Judith Rd. (Rte. 108), Point Judith, (401) 
789-8374. The coastal park offers playgrounds, 
tennis courts, flush toilets and showers, access 
to on beaches, extensive weekday natu- 
programs, and 182 tent and trailer 
comedies for $12 per night for non-residents 
and $8 for residents $ ($10 and $14 for electric 
and water hookups, and $12 and $16; for 
additional facilities). Visitor and second- 


tamped envelope to the 
1010 Point Judith Rd., Narragansett, 


Ninigret Conservation Area, off E. Beach Rd., 
Charlestown, (401) 364-7000. The coastal park 
offers hiking trails, swimming, saltwater fishing, 
and 50 campsites in pred ape areas, fog $12 

and $8 for residents. 


George Washington Management Area, off 
Rte. 44, six miles west of the junction with Rte. 
102, West Gloucester, (401) 568-2013. The park 
overlooks Bowdish Reservoir and offers hiking 
trails, swimming, fishing, boating facilities, 
picnic areas, and 55 tent and trailer campsites, 
for $12 per night for non-residents and $8 for 


residents. 
VERMONT 

Vermont is loaded with state parks that have 
camping facilities — so many, in fact, that we 
can't list them all. We have, therefore, limited 
our list to those designated by the state es 
Class A, i.e., those situated next to recreational 
bodies of water. 

All state-operated campgrounds have a 
resident ranger, drinking water, flush toilets, 
coin-operated showers, fireplaces, and picnic 
tables. There are no hookups for. water, 
electricity, or sewage, but sanitary dumping 
Stations are located in most areas. The base 
price of tent and trailer sites in Class A is $8.50. 
Additional fees for more than four campers are 
$2.50 per person at the tent and trailer sites, and 
$3.25 per person in the lean-tos. There is also a 
six-percent hotel tax on the lean-to prices. The. 
base price of tent and trailer sites in Class B 
camping areas (not located on recreational 
water) is $7 per t; lean-to shelters.are $12 
per night. Class. B lean-tos. also havea. six- 
percent hotel tax. In all areas,. firewood, costs $1, 

Most Vermont state parks and forests 
on a. first-come, first-served basis, but. 

Hane ae ot vs oF 
more, Three-day reservations are led, but 


— reservations this summer, call for more infor- ‘ 
mation. 
a — Pemigewasset Ranger District, 127 High- 7 
ie land St., Plymouth, NH 03264, off |-93 in the 2 
s southwest section of the forest, (603) 536-1310, | 
oa — Big Rock, Rte. 112, six miles east of Lincoln q 
| ing, fishing and wading in nearby 
Pe River, group camping (31 sites), and 58 
i tent and trailer campsites with flush toilets, for program, fishing, boating, concessions, nearby by 
ee $8 per night. ocean beaches, and 755 campsites in a wooded ~ 
= area bordering the pond, for $12 per night for : 
car passes, $2. Reservations strongly ,sec- 
ommended. For an application, send a self- 
ae — Covered Bridge, off Rte. 112, six miles west 
z of Conway. The grounds offer fishing in the Swift ee i 
Conway. Situated at the junction of Downes a 
Brook and Swift River, the offer fishing, 
wading, and tent and trailer 
accepts reservations. Except where otherwise 
noted below, stays are limited to 14 consecutive , 
days at Rhode Island campgrounds. No pets, 
alcohol, or open fires are allowed in state 
For more information on camping in Rhode A 
; Island's state parks, write to the Dept. of 
Environmental Management, Division of Parks 
| 


they guarantee 

site or lean-to. Reserva by 

ll advance payment shoud be mated drecty 
the campground at least 10 days before 


credit cards. Campers should check in at the 

grounds between noon and 9 p.m. Stays are 

often limited to 21 days in the state parks and 


t to visit these state- 
but don't wish to stay 

t, the parks are open for day use from 
10'a.m. to sunset. Day-use fee is $1 per person. 


‘For more information on Vermont state parks 
afd’ forests, and on the campsites not listed 


244-8711. 
in the Green Mountain National 
it provide drinking water and some sanitary 


facilities. Sites are given out on a first-come, 
firstserved basis, with no reservations ac- 
cepted. The length of stay is limited to 14 


ranger district listed below or to 
, Green Mountain National 
Forest, Box 519, Federal 151 West St., 
Rutland, VT 05701, or call ( ) 773-0300. 
For information on hiking in Vermont, write to 
the Green Mountain Club, Box 889, Montpelier, 


Bomoseen State Park, 3 of io. 4 wes 

Lake Bomoseen, in Fair Haven, (802) 265-4242. 
The 2739-acre park offers picnicking, boating 
showers, nature trails, anature 


ated on the pond and offers :  hehing 
pe nature trails, hunting, 
showers, 69 campsites, and nine lean-to 
shelters. Comeates. $8.50. Lean-tos, $13. 
Branbury State Park, Rte. 53, off Rte: 7, 
Brandon, (802) 247-5925. The 96-acre park is 
offers swimming, a bathhouse with showers, 
fishing, hiking, and nature trails to the summits 
of nearby mountains with views over the lake, a 
nature museum, 
43 campsites, 


sheltérs. Campsi 
$13. Day use, $1, 
State 


tes, $ 


picnicking, 
ites, and 21 lean-to 
.50. Lean-tos, $13. Day 


253-acre park boat 
rentals, fishing, nature trails, a full naturalist 


_ access to Lake Champlain, features views of the 


~ Dorset, (802) 362-1655. The 430-acre park offers 


Adirondacks, and offers picnicking 
boat rentals, fishing, a nature 

campsites with showers for $8 to $13 per night. 
Day use, $1. 

DAR State Park, off Rte. 17, 
Addison, (802) 759-2354. The 95-acre park 
swimming, fishing, boating, picnicking, show- 

ers, 71 campsites, and 1 lean-to shelters. 
Campsites, $7. Lean-tos, $10. Day use, $1. 
Elmore State Park, off Rte. 12, on the north 
shore of Lake Elmore, (802) 888-2962. The 709- 
acre park offers swimming, a bathhouse with 
showers, fishing, boat rentals, picnicking, con- 
cessions, hiking trails to Elmore Mountain, 60 
campsites, and five lean-to shelters. Campsites, 
Lean-tos, $11.50. Day use, $1. 
Emerald Lake State Park, Rte. 7, North 


At ov NEW 
ADVENTURES 


SAFARIS 
¢ Serengeti Tented 
¢ Mountain ‘Gorillas 


, a bathhouse with showers, boat and 
canoe rentals, fishing, nature trails, roading & 
concessions, and 105 campsites, i 
lean-to shelters. Campsites, per per night. 


Lean-tos, $11.50. Dav use, $1. &S Chimps 
Grand isle State Park, Rte. 2, on Lake 

Champlain, Grand Isle, (802) 372-4300. The 226- ¢ Unexplored Kenya 
acre provides views over Lake Champlain 

to Mt. Mansfield, and offers swimming, boat TREKS 

rentals, fishing, a nature trail, a recreation 

building, concessions, and 156 campsites, e Mt. Everest 
including 33'lean-to shelters. Campsites, $8.50. e| Trail 
Lean-tos, $13 per use, $1. nca iral 

most of the state. Just head up +91 to Rte. 9, ‘ 

then go over to Rte. 100 or Rte. 7, either of which ® Kashmir & Ladach 
will take you up the length of the forest. The ¢ Bhuta 

forest has only five utan 


They are operated on a first-come, first-served 


tanger here EXPLORATIONS 
be obtained (see the Papua New Guinea 
tion t lermont lis general * 
pov ns on camping in the forest The forest ¢ Machu Picchu 
supervisor can be reached at 151 West St., & Amazon 
Federal Bidg., Rutland, VT 05701,-or call (802) . Galapagos 

Patagonia 

Java-Bali 


CLIMBS 
¢ Mt. Kilimanjaro 
¢ Ascent of Imja Tse 


ing. hiking, end 28 tent end taller for FAMILY 

$6 per fee is ADVENTURES 
fiehing and 16 free tent and 
bury, VT 05753, in the western portion of the | 
rhe 

for $5 per night. awe STOP BY BOOTH #56 
reaper VT 05767, in the eastern portion of CALL 617-876-0533 


northern section of the forest, (802) 
767-4281 
— Chittenden Brook Campgrounds, off Rte. 73, 
nine miles east of Brandon. The grounds offer 


raar* » fishing, and 15 tent and trailer campsites, cr OVERSEAS 
for $5 per night. aw ADVENTURE 
Groton State Forest, Groton-Marshfield Hwy., gy a . TRAVEL 

off Rte. 2 (north entrance) or Rte. 302 (south z 3 

entrance), Marshfield, (802) 584-3820. The y 349 Broadway 
25,625-acre forest offers swimming, fishing, Suite BP 


boating and boat rentals, a nature center, hiking 
trails, picnicking, and nine separate recreation 
areas. Listed below are the ones that have 
campgrounds. 
— Big Deer Campground; (802) 584-3623. 
Offers nearby swimming, trails, showers, and 28 
campsites, for $10 per night. 
Continued on page 20 
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im ; they're leashed and you can prove they've been one 
= vaccinated against rabies, but they are ee 
3 prohibited on the beaches and in the day-use aces 
Gency Tor Natural FeSOurces, 
= 
consecutive days. Pets are permitted only on ‘i 
leashes, except while hiking. For more infor- is 
a mation on camping in the national forest, write jee 
wildlife retuge. Campsites, $8.50 per night. : 
Leari-tos, $13. Day use, $1. 
E — Half Moon Pond Cam Area, off Rte. 30, ee 
: — Greendale Campground, off Rte. 100, two ae 
Bi miles north of Weston. The grounds offer es 
picnicking, fishing, and 14 tent and trailer Be ier 
campsites, for $5 per night. 
‘ — Hapgood Pond Campground, off Rte. 11, two - 
-_ miles north of Peru. The grounds are located on Fis 
the shores of a picturesque seven-acre pond 
Bs | : off Rte. 105, on the south 
_— shore of Island Pond and the west shore of ; 
; Spectacle Pond in the town of island Pond, (802) ; 
| 723-4360. The 152-acre park offers swimming, a 
bathhouse with showers, boat rentals, fishing, 
hiking: trails, a nature 
; concessions, 84 cam 
Campsites, $8 
use, $1. 
Burton island State Park, in the middie of Lake gE: 
Champlain, with access by boat from the Kill Bet 
; program, concessions, picnicking, showers, 42 
campsites, and 22 lean-to shelters. Marina with 
100 slips and 20 moorings. Docking is 80 cents 
19 


— Kettle Pond Area, on the south shore of 
Kettle Pond, (802) 584-3820. This camping area, 
for groups only, offers swimming, fishing, and 
hiking trails, for $2 per person per night. 
— New Discovery Campground, off Groton- 
Marshfield Hwy., (802) 584-3820. Offers swim- 
ming, hiking, fishing, picnicking, a nature pro- 
gram, showers, primitive camping at 61 camp- 
sites, and 14 lean-to shelters. Campsites, $8.50 
per night. Lean-tos, $7 and $10. Day use, $1. 
— Ricker Pond Campground, on the south shore 
of Ricker Pond, (802) 584-3821. Offers swimming, 
ing, boat rentals, hiking trails, 55 campsites, 
and 22 lean-to shelters. Campsites, $8.50. Lean- 
tos, $11.50. 
— Stillwater Campground, on the west side of 
Groton Pond, (802) 584-3822. Offers swimming, 
boat reniais, fishing, hiking trails, showers, 79- 
campsites, and 16 lean-tos. Campsites, $10 per 
night. Lean-tos, $13. 
Jamaica State Park, off Rte. 30, Jamaica 
Village, (802) 874-4600. The 758-acre park is 
located along the West River and offers 
swimming, fishing, picnicking, hiking trails, 
showers, 57 campsites, and 15 lean-to shelters. 
roe ty $8.50 per night. Lean-tos, $13. Day 
use, $1. 
Lake Carmi State Park, on Vt. Rte. 236, 
Enosburg Falls, (802) 933-8383. The 482-acre 
park is located in the foothills of the Green 
Mountains and offers swimming, a bathhouse 
with showers, boat rentals, picnicking, nature 
trails, a naturalist program, concessions, 177 
— and 35 lean-to shelters. Campsites, 
night. Lean-tos, $13. Day use, $1. 
State Park, off Rte. 30, on 
ioe St. Catherine, Poultney, (802) 287-9158. 
The 117-acre park offers swimming, a bath- 
house and showers, fishing, boat rentals, hiking 
trails, picnicking, concessions, 61 campsites, 
and nine lean-to shelters. Campsites, $10 per 


‘night. Lean-tos, $13. Day use, $1 
Maidstone State Park, off Rte. 102, in 
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Vermont's Northeast Kingdom, Guildhall (802) 
676-3930. The 469-acre park is situated on 
Maidstone Lake and offers swimming, a bath- 
house with showers, fishing, boat rentals, 
hiking, picnicking, 83 campsites, and 37 lean-to 
shelters. Campsites, $8.50 per night. Lean-tos, 
$13. Day use, $1. 
North Hero State Park, off Rte. 2, on Lake 
Champlain, North Hero, (802) 372-8727. The 
399-acre park is in the northern part of the 
Champlain Islands and offers swimming, fishing, 
boat rentals, hiking, showers, 117 campsites, 
and 18 lean-to shelters. Campsites, $8.50 per 
night. Lean-tos, $11.50. Day use, $1. 

State Park, off Rte. 7A, Shaftsbury, 
(802) 375-9978. The 101-acre park is located on 
a former mililpond and offers a beach for 
swimming, a bathhouse, fishing, boat and 
cance rentais, 2 nature trail, picnicking, and a 
group camping area. Campsites, $2 per person 
per night. Day use, $1. 
Silver Lake State Park, off Rte. 12, on Silver 
Lake, Barnard, (802) 234-9451. The 34-acre park 
offers swimming, a bathhouse with showers, 
fishing, boat and canoe rentals, hiking trails, 
picnicking, concessions, 46 campsites, and 
seven lean-to shelters. Campsites, $10 per 
night. Lean-tos, $13. Day use, $1. 
Woodford State Park, Rte. 9, 11 miles east of 
Bennington, (802) 447-7169. The 400-acre park 
is located high up on a 20-acre lake and offers 
swimming, fishing, boat rentals, picnicking, 
hiking to the Appalachian/Long Trail, and 102 
campsites and 16 lean-to shelters. Campsites, 
$8.50 per night. Lean-tos, $11.50. Day use, $1. 


Deep waters still run 


CANOEING 


Looking for an alternative means of transpor- 
tation that won't harm the biosphere? How 
about paddle power? The canoe-rental places 
listed below that aren't situated right on the 


water often rent roof carriers for your car. Call for 
details. Most canoe renters require some 
deposit, especially if you load the canoe up and 
take it away. 


Carroll’s Bait and Rte. 1A, 
Norfolk (one mile south of Walpole Prison), MA, 
(508) 384-8322. Open Mon. through Fri. from 8 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Open on Sat. and Sun. from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Canoes and rowboats rent for $20 per 
day. Paddieboats are $30 per day. Group 
rentals are also possible. Pick-up and delivery 
available within a 25-mile radius for $20 to $25 
per canoe, depending on how far away you go. 
Charlies River Canoe and Kayak Center, 2401 
Commonwealth Ave., Newton, MA, 965-5110. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from:10 a.m. to dusk. 
Open on Sat. and Sun. from 9 a.m. to dusk. 
Weekday rates for canoes are $5.50 per hour. 
Weekend and holiday rates are $6.50 per hour. 
Rowing shells are $14 an hour weekdays and 
$15 weekends and holidays. One-person 
kayaks are $7 weekdays and $8 weekends and 
holidays; two-person kayaks are $11 weekdays 
and $12 weekends and holidays. It's a good 
idea to reserve the single sculls ahead of time 
by phone — they go quickly. Instructions and 
trip organizing are availabie, as are season's 
passes. 

South Bridge Boat House, Rte. 62 (Main St.), 
Concord, MA, (508) 369-9438. Take the Boston- 
Maine Railroad to the Concord stop. It's a five- 
minute walk from the stop. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to dusk. Direct access to 18 
miles of the Concord River and within easy 
paddling distance of the Sudbury and Assabet 
Rivers. Weekday rental rates are $5.70 per hour 
and $25 per day. Weekend and holiday rates are 
$6.95 per hour and $35 per day. Student rates 
are $5 per hour and $22 per day, weekdays only. 
Group rates (five or more canoes) on weekdays 
are $5.50 per hour and $19 per day. On Sat., 
$6.50 per hour and $26 per day. Take-away 
rentals are available. 
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BICYCLE 
CORNER 


Featuring: 


UNIVEGA 


Sale on '88 models 
10-25% off with this 
ad. 10% off shoes, 
helmets, and labor 
on spring tune-ups. 
916 Mass. Ave. 
Arlington 
Hours: 
Mon.-Sat. 10:30-7:00 
641-0101 


Central 


StOMN AVENUE 


YMCA 


Nautilus Center 
Includes: 
18 Nautilus Machines 
Stairmaster 6,000 
Concept Il Rower 
Biocycles 
Lifecycles 
Nordic track ski machine ; 
Fully trained professional staff = 


Aqua Aerobics 

.@ Safe, low weight bearing form of exercise 
e Reduces chance of stress-related injuries 
common in dry land aerobics 


Fitness - Nutrition Evaluation Program 

e Features the CSI System which tests strength 
muscular endurance, flexibility, body 
composition and cardiovascular 
endurance. 
After the results of these tests are fed into the 
computer a workout specifically designed 
for you will be done on a print - out for your 
records and ours. 

e Also includes Nutrition software with an 
analysis of over 2000 foods, 


Instructional 
e Y's way to Fitness 
e Saturday Early Bird Fitness 
e Aerobics II 
e Aerobics Plus 
e Low Impact Aerobics 


The , 
Forest Service 
would like 
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We're getting buried with 
litter and pollution. 

Give your country a little 
pick-up. It’ll help us all get 
out from under. 

Give a Hoot. Don’t Pollute. 
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Bike on the Raleigh mountain bike track, 
Scuba in the pool with the Cape Cod 
Divers, windsurf on the Force 
4 computerized simulator, 
play tennis on the DuraGrid 
indoor court. Plus, you 

won't want fo miss: 
Outside Magazine's Active 
Travel Center, special 

climbing demonstrations on 

the “WALL”, the Hi-Country 
Saloon, the Action Sports Fashion 
Spectacular, seminars, movies and 
talks in the Adventure Theater. 


Show, 


April 6-3 Special exhibitions on kayaking and 
Bayside Expo _hangiiding, plus door prizes and much 
Center 


Off S.E. Expressway - T To Columbia Station Features subject to change. 


HOURS: THURS 6-11 PM, FRI 4-11 PM, SAT 11 AM-11 PM, SUN 11 AM-7 PM. ADMISSION $5.00 
: BRING THE WHOLE FAMILY. CHILDREN UNDER 12 FREE. 


FEATURING THE 


Ski Market Sac: 


q a Take a hands-on holiday... 
| for a little help The 
| with its Outdo 
Advent. 
paperwork. Travel 
Forest 
21 


Know problems 
INFORMATION 


at most of the numbers below. Common 
queries are the stock in trade for some of these 
organizations. Many keep stacks of brochures, 
and, in most cases, those who can't answer 
your questions can refer you to someone who 
can. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Wellfleet area information, (508) 255-3421. 
Coast Guard. For boating search-and-rescue 
calls and emergencies. 

— Boston area, 565-9200. 

— Outside of age 223-8555. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

— Department of Commerce and 

Connecting all departments, 727-3221. 
tourist information, call the Tourism Division 
727-3201. 

— Department of Fisheries, Wildlife, and Law 
Enforcement. For information on hunting and 
fishing, call the Division of Fisheries and Wildlife, 
727-3151. For information on saltwater pes | 
call the Division of Marine Fisheries, 727-3193. 
For registration of boats and off-road vehicles, 


Bureau. Recorded 

(800) 858-0200. Further questions, 100. 

Massachusetts Owners’ As- 

sociation. For a private-campground brochure, 

call the Division of Tourism, 727-3201. 
Chambers of 


Massachusetts Commerce. 

— Berkshire Hills Conference. Tourist infor- 

— on the Berkshires, (413) 443-9186 or 

— Bristol County Development Council. Tourist 

an for southeastern Massachusetts, 
-1 . 


Tourist information for Franklin County, (413) 
773-5463. 

~— Greater Springfield Convention and Visitors’ 
Bureau. Tourist information for western Massa- 


Martha's Vineyard 


693-0085. 

— Mohawk Trail Association. Tourist information 
on scenic Rte. 2, from Orange to Williamstown. 
oa Box J, Charlemont, MA 01339. 
— Nantucket Island Chamber of Commerce. 
Tourist information for Nantucket, (508) 
228-1700. 

— North of Boston Tourist Council. information 
sae heading north of Boston, (508) 


Plymouth County Development Council. 
Tourist —— for Plymouth County, (508) 
826-31 
— Worcester County Convention and Visitors’ 
Bureau. Tourist information for the greater 
Worcester area, (508) 753-2920. 
MBTA information Center. Answers public- 
transportation inquiries, assuming you can 
make it past ‘“‘hold.'’ For information on buses, 
trains, and commuter rail, call 722-3200 week- 
days from 6 a.m. to 10:45 p.m., or weekends 
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‘from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Or call the Park St. 


information booth seven days from 7:30 a.m. to 
10:30 p.m., 722-5672 or. -5657. For a recorded 
message of service conditions, call 722-5050. If 
you don't have a dime, it's safe to assume that 
all trains are crowded, late, and disabled. 

Metropolitan District Commission (MDC). For 
news of the MDC’'s non-recreational compo- 
nents, including the zoos, golf courses, pools, 
Hatch Shell events, and beaches, live from 8:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Mon. through Fri., 727-5215. 


offers help for Boston tourists, plus some 

on tourism anywhere in New England, 242- 
Sierra Club. Offers environmental-action news, 
plus jag trips and recreational activities, 


information 

about 70 properties, including Crane Beach. 

Brochures available, (508) 921-1944. 

Voice of Audubon. Recorded message for bird 
259-8805. 


watchers, 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport Convention and Visitors’ Com- 
mission. Tourist information for Bridgeport and 
environs, (203) 576-8491. 
Cenitrai Connecticut Tourism District. Tourist 
information for New Britain, Plainville, South- 


Tourist information, (203) 347-6924. 
East-of-the-River Tourism*and Convention 
District. Tourist information for East Hartford; 
Ellington, Manchester, South Windsor, Tolland, 
Vernon, and Hebron, (203) 646-2223. 
Farmington Valley-West Hartford Visitors’ 
Bureau. Tourist information for Avon, Burl- 
ington, Canton, Farmington, Simsbury, and 


West Hartford, (203) 674-1035. 
Greater Hartford Convention and Visitors’ 
Bureau. Tourist information for Hartford and 
environs, (203) 728-6789. 
Housatonic Valley Tourism Commission. 
Tourist information for Danbury, Bethel, and 
(203) 743-0546. 

Litchfield Hilis Travel Council. Tourist infor- 
mation for Litchfield and environs, (203) 
868-2214. 
Mystic and Shoreline Visitor information 
Center. Answers questions about accommoda- 
tions and points of interest in New England, 

in eastern Connecticut, (203) 

536-1641. 


New Haven Convention and Visitors’ Bu- 
reau. Tourist information for New Haven and 
environs, (203) 787-8367. 

North Central 


Convention and 
information, (203) 623-2578. 
Southeastern Tourism District. 


Connecticut 

Tourist information, (203) 444-2206. 

State of Connecticut. 

— Department of Economic- Development. To 
receive tourist information by mail, call (800) 

243-1685 (out-of-state), or (800) 842-7492 (within 

Connecticut). Further questions, call (203) 


566-3948. 
— Office oi State Parks and Recreation Areas, 
(203) 566-2304. 


Maine. 
— Department of Conservation, bureau of parks 
and recreation. Answers questions on state 
parks, historic sites, the Allagash 
and boat-launch . sites, 


waterway, (207) 
289-3821. 

— Maine Publicity Bureau. Offers events and 
touring information, (207) 289-2423. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mount Valley Chamber of Com- 
merce. Call (603) 356-3171 
New Owners’ As- 


sociation. Private-campground referrals and 


information, (603) 846-5511, 
Seacoast Council on Tourism. Tourist infor- 


. mation, map, and guides, (603) 436-7678. 
' State of New Hampshire. 


Division of Economic 
Development, office of vacation travel, (603) 
271-2665 or -2666. 

Area Lodging Bureau. 
reservation information, (603) 763-2495. 
White Mountain Attractions 


Tourist information, (603) 745-8720. 


RHODE ISLAND 
State of Rhode island. Department of Econ- 
omic Development, tourist promotion division. 
Answers all kinds of tourists’ queries, Mon. 
thr Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., (401) 
277-2601 or (800) 556-2484 (out-of-state). 

Ww -Pawcatuck Chamber 


esterly of 
merce. Tourist information, (401) 596-7761. 


- VERMONT 
Green Mountain National Forest. Tourist 
information, (802) 773-0300. 
State of Vermont. 
— Department of Forests, Parks, and Recrea- 
tion, (802) 244-8711. For information on events, 
ee sites, etc., call the travel division, (802) 


828- . 

— Vermont Chamber of Commerce. For infor- 
mation on just about anything happening in 
Vermont and referrals to other chambers of 
commerce, (802) 223-3443. 


Aweigh you go 


SAILING 


Feel the exhilaration of cutting through the 
water, the joy of the spray, the joy of the sway, 
and the thrill of capsizing. . 


Boston Parks and Recreation Department, 
the Courageous Sailing Center, Charlestown 
Navy Yard, and Jamaica Pond, on the Jamai- 
caway, Jamaica Plain, 725-4006. Qualified 
sailing inst‘uctors are available at both sites. A 
children’s sailing program, available seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., begins July 5 at the 
Courageous Sailing Center. Thirteen 19-foot 
Rhodes sailboats are on hand for the program. 
Parents can accompany children. Free. Jamaica 
Pond hosts a sailing program evenings and 
weekends from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. beginning June 
19, and daily beginning July 5. Spindrifts and 
specially adapted sailboats for the physically 
challenged are available. The children's pro- 
gram is free. Adults can rent a sailboat for $5 per 


hour. 

Community Boating, 21 Embankment Rd. (on 
the banks of the Charles River between the 
Hatch Shell and the Longfellow Bridge), 
523-1038. Open Mon. through Fri. from 1 p.m. to 
sunset, and on Sat., Sun., and holidays from 9 
a.m. to sunset. This is a club, but membership is 
open to the public. One-month memberships 
cost $65, three-month memberships (75 —- 
cost $140, and full-season memberships (April 1 
through Nov. 1) are $195. Youths (16 to 20 years 
old) get 30-day memberships for $50, 75-day 
manberiieh for $100, and season member- 
ships for $125. Full-sseason memberships for 
senior citizens cost $35. Juniors (ages 10 
through 17), $1. Junior sailing hours are Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Those under 18 
must have a swimming certificate that proves 
they can swim 75 yards. Memberships include 
the use of boats and sailboards and beginning 
or advanced instruction. Twenty sailboards and 
more than 100 sailboats ranging from the basic 
Cape Cod Mercury to hig lormance Lasers 
are available for the beginner, the Sunday sailor, 
or the ardent racer. Overnight camping, 
cookouts, parties, and square dances are also 


offered. 

Marblehead Club, 3 Cheever St., 
Marblehead, 639-1867. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to sunset. Learn-to-sail classes start at 
$245. Monthly membership, $205. Six-month 
family membership, $875. Other navigational 
programs available. Call for more information. 


os Recorded message after hours. 
National Park Service. The Visitors’ Center 
ae American Youth Hostels. Recorded message 
about trips and membership, 731-5430. 
oer tions on camping, biking, hiking, outdoor 
ae activities, and trips throughout New England. ; 
Cape Cod National Seashore. 
oe — Headquarters. For brochures and general : 
information, (508) 349-3785. 
ington, and Berlin, (203) 225-3901. 
Connecticut Valley Tourism Commission. 
call 727-3906. 
= Greater Boston Convention and Visitors’ 
— Cape Ann Chamber of Commerce. Tourist 
= information on Rockport, Gloucester, Man- 
a chester, and Essex, (508) 283-1601. 
i. — Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce. Tourist 
3 information on the Cape, (508) 362-3225. 
y chusetts, including Hampton, Hampshire, and 
é Franklin Counties, and the greater Springfield 
area. Also convention information, (413) 
> | Chamber of Commerce. 
MAINE 
Maine Campground Owners’ Association. 
Private-campground referrals and information, 
(207) 782-5874 


It’s a spectacular new film that explores and celebrates the human 
body. It’s guaranteed to make your heart pound and your spirit soar. 


It’s “To The Limit” at the Museum of Science. See it. 
Find out what you’re made of. 


Presented with the support of 


Harvard Community at The Museum of 
Health Plan 
Advance reservations strongly recommended. Call 523-6664. Showtimes: Tue.-Thu. 11,1,2,3,7,8; Fri. 11,1,2,3,7,8,9; 


Sat. 10,11,12,1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9; Sun. 11,12,1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8. Also showing Chronos: Thu. 9 p.m., Fri. 6 & 10 p.m., Sat. 10 p.m. 
parking available day andvening. Prepared as a public service by Della Femina, McNamee WCRS/Boston. 
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cap SEVEN 


UNIQUE 
| WEEKEND > What's your choice of escape? 
ESCAPES = MURDER ON THE MOUNTAIN 
Specially Designed For You April 28 - 30 
Each of these Vermont with executive chef i 
Weekends have been individually ‘Barry Correia a 
created to open another world to you May 5-7 
within the lush, beautiful world of the 
majestic Green Mountains. BIG BAND ERA 
featuring 
Ted Herbert & his Orchestra 


May 19-21 


MEDIEVAL MERRY MAY MADNESS 
featuring 
Haley Productions 
May 26 - 28 : 
Escape into 1965 when a famous blues and 

folk singer returns to the Stratton Mountain Inn FUN & FITNESS 
where he started his road to fame and fortune. featruing 
He's back for a rest from the road tours and to tons own Bi odgers 
give a special reunion performance. He expected Bos June os 


his entourage to be with him: agent, girlfriend, 
wife, etc. He didn't expect you or others - like the 

demonstrators, the blackmailer and other fans of VERMONT WATERCOLOR PAINTING 
all descriptions to follow him there. with Larry Frates 


Southern Vermont Arts Festival 
July 21 - 23 


FOR INFORMATION & BROCHURE 
PLEASE CALL 


Stratton Mountain Inn Middle Ridge Rd. 
(802) 297-2500 Stratton Mt, VT 


$220.00/person/dbl.occupancy plus 
tax and service charge 


¥ 
ip 


__ ILLUSTRATION BY BOB PRIEST; PHOTO FROM MAN RAY: AMERICAN ARTIST, BY NEIL BALOWIN. CLARKSON N. POTTER, 1989 


APRIL 1989 


A MONTHLY 
SECTION ON BOOKS 


voice 
squad 


‘Mine’ over 
matter in the 
American essay 


by Daniel Harris | 

comparison of the lead 

sentence of an essay in the 

1938 Essay Annual with the 

opening of a swerving, 
free-associative reverie in The Best American Faia 1988 ads captures the shifting realignments of 
essayistic point of view and rhetoric over the past 50 years. First, a call to arms by a curmudgeonly 
Tory in the thick of the New Deal: “Perhaps the most grave weakness in American political life today 
is the absence of a conservative philosophy.” And now, half a century later, the opening blast of 
Albert Goldbarth’s “After Yitzl”: “This story begins in bed, in one of those sleepy troughs between 
Continued on page 8 


Levi 


An editor remembers 


by Arthur H. Samuelson — 


y first encounter with Primo Levi was as a reader. I discovered Survival in 
Auschwitz in college in 1971. I had just returned from living in Israel, still a bit 
drunk from its lightning victory in the Six Day War, and I had formed a student 
study group on the Holocaust, a word and an event that had barely entered the 


popular vocabulary, Jewish or otherwise. I had only learned about the Holocaust when I went 
to Israel; it was never spoken about in my home or at school. But in college in the early 1970s, 


Barber on Levi's Collected Poems, page 11 


genocide was a word that was being thrown around a lot as an epithet for the war in Vietnam, 
and it seemed to me that the techniques of mass destruction for rational goals that had been 
pioneered at Auschwitz and Hiroshima were reaching perfection during my lifetime. I became 
Continued on page 10 


NUMBER 12 


FICTION | 
Chronicle in Stone 
by Ismail Kadare 


The Encyclopedia of the Dead 
by Danilo Kis 


The Joy Luck Club 
by Amy Tan 

Return to Sender 
by Dick Cluster 


Rock Critic Murders 
by Jesse Sublett 


NONFICTION | 


The Demon Lover 
Women, Culture and Politics 


I Was a White Slave 
in Harlem 


The Misfits 


Comic Visions: Television 
Comedy and American Culture 


Radical by Design 


Bonetti 
on Man Ray 


Books on 
South Africa 


KEEP YOUR 


DAY JOB 
Hall of shame #1 


Note:book 
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Harold Macmillan Volume I 1894-1956 

by Alistair Horne 

Soldier and scholar, publisher and Prime 
Minister, Harold Macmillan is one of the 
most complex and fascinating political figures 
of modern times. His lifetime of extraordinary 
service and astonishing accomplishment is 
documented here in compelling detail. 
Viking, $24.95 


VOLUME I: 1894-1956 


The Kindness of Strangers 
| The Abandonment of Children in Western — 


by John Boswell 
Using civil-and canon law, trial records, 
foundlinig-hospital archives, and ‘artistic 
representations, Boswell has pieced 
‘the i intriguing story behind ancient and medieval 
abandonment. This highly readable account ° 
provides a startling perspective of the difficulties 
faced by parents and children in earlier societies. 
Pantheon, $24.95 


The Identity of France 
Volume One: History and Environment 
by Fernand Braudel 
Translated by Sian Reynolds 
In his last major work, the great historian 
returns to his first love, France —in all its 
diversity. Generously illustrated with maps 
of the country’s different regions, this guided 
tour tells how the various provinces and cities 
| rose to prominence in different eras. 
| Harper & Row, $25.00 


Charlesbank Bookshops 


Europe from Late Antiquity to the Renaissance 


Intellectuals 

' by Paul Johnson 

In this fascinating portrait of the minds 

that have shaped the modern world, Paul 
Johnson, author of History of the Jews, 
examines the moral and judgmental credentials 
of intellectuals to give advice to humanity. He 
sees the intellectual as a secular replacement 
of the cleric as the moral mentor and critic 
of mankind. 

Harper & Row, $22.50 


Of Arms and Men 

_A History of War, Weapons and Aggression 
by Robert L. O'Connell 

In a sweeping narrative that ranges 


: 
.;from prehistoric times to the Nuclear Age, , 


demonstrates how. social and 


together. @eonemic conditions determine the types 


»« Of weapons and the tactics employed in 
bo warfare, and how in turn, innovations 
weapons technology often undercut 

social values. 


Oxford University Press, $24.95 | 


The Warricr Queens 

by Antonia Fraser 

From Britain's Queen Boadicea to Elizabeth I, 
from Catherine the Great to the twentieth- 
century triumvirate of Meir, Gandhi and 
Thatcher —the paradox, the politics, the 


legend and the lives of the sovereign women re 


who have led their nations in war. 
Alfred A. Knopf, $22.95 


B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE 
M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May), (617) 267-8484, Major Credit Cards Accepted, Free Parking on Deerfield Street, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore 
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Fiction 
CHRONICLE IN STONE, by 
Ismail Kadare. Translated from 
the Albanian. New Amsterdam 
Books, 277 pages, $10.95. 


The way to the infinite, Goethe 
instructed, is by following the 
finite in as many directions as 
you possibly can. Practitioners of 
magic realism, many of whom 
end up replacing Gabriel Garcia 
MaArquez’s poetic sleight of hand 
with ham-fisted parlor tricks, 
would do well to tuck this lesson 
up their sleeves. Novelists who 
reject minimalist conventions for 
literary prestidigitation often 
replace oversimplifying with 
obfuscation — their ghosts and 
beasties obscure, rather than 
illuminate, life’s mystic puzzles. 
No excursion into mystery will be 
more than merely mystifying in 
the absence of clarity of 
expression, and the authority it 
confers. The lapidary lyricism of 
Ismail Kadare’s prose has this 
kind of calm sovereignty; his 
novel, Chronicle in Stone, is 
effortless legerdemain, a teeming 
cosmos glimpsed in a city of 
stone. Here’s a writer who isn’t 
afraid of using fantasy in his 
exploration of reality, who 
depicts a world still inhabited by 
wondeér,ahdthe dread and. 
splendor of wonder. 

The story's set in astony 
Albanian metropolis of 
prehistoric ayoung 
boy guiding u s through its 
impressive but terrifying 
catacombs: “Everything in the 
city was old and made of stone, 
from the streets and fountains to 
_ the roofs of the sprawling age-old 
houses covered with grey slates 
like gigantic scales. It was hard to 
believe that under this powerful 
carapace the tender flesh of life 
survived and reproduced.” World 
War II becomes another kind of 
shell encircling the city’s 
primitive inhabitants; Kadare. 
doesn’t senti:nentalize the brutal 
superstitior. and puritanism of 
the peasants, but as the Italians, 
the Greeks, and then the Nazis 
occupy the town, the writer 
shows the inevitable spread of 
modern ideological and political 
oppression. The terror of spells 
cast in rolled-up balls of nail 
clippings and hair gives way to 
the horrors of murder and 
betrayal — fragmented chapters 
of gossip and news, signs of a 
new barbaric age, interrupt the 
narrator's fascination with the 
vicissitudes of war. 
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+} honeycomb that’s alternately 
“imperious, hapless, and 


| -that could well be one of Italo 


BOOKMARKS 


Brief reviews 


Through these traumatic times, 
the youngster chants a delicate 
but cruel song that blends 
exacting observation with a 
celebration of the monstrous and 
enigmatic. In this novel the 
supernatural becomes 
surprisingly natural — the 
unearthly isn’t manufactured by 
slick modernist machinery. 
Kadare uses personification 
masterfully, his adolescent 
dreamer giving the roads, rivers, 
houses, even the rain, an 
impressively spooky humanity: 
“Here ended the raindrops’ life of 
joy and freedom. In the dark and 
hollow cistern they would recall 
with dreary sorrow the great 
spaces of sky they would never 
see again, the strange cities below 
them, and the lightning-ripped 
horizons.” The boy’s 
anthropomorphic perspective 
reflects the unconscious fears and 
comforts of the populace; if the 
elements and the city have spirits 
of their own, then the war's | 
destruction becomes part of the 
natural cycle, a chaos to be 
patiently borne. The poetic 
ruminations also come to suggest 
the youngster’s sexual 
awakening, first intimations of 
mortality, and tentative gropings 
toward independence. But the 
major character in this lyrical 
novel is the city of rock, a skeletal 


mysterious, a cosmic cosmopolis 


‘Calvino’s Invisible Cities made 
spectacularly visible. 
— Bill Marx 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
DEAD, by Danilo Kis. 
Translated from the Serbo- 
Croatian by Michael Henry 
Heim. Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
199 pages, $17.95. 


With these spare but vivid 
stories Yugoslavian writer Danilo 
Kis, now in his 50s and quite well 
known in his native land, may 
finally earn recognition among 
English-speaking audiences. 
Dissemination of his work has 
been hindered by his status as a 
literary and political maverick (a 
dissident, Kis now lives in Paris) 
and by the scarcity of translators 
like Michael Heim who know 
Serbo-Croatian. In The 
Encyclopedia of the Dead, Kis 
depicts men and women 
searching for truth amid illusion 
and lies — both deliberate 
deceptions imposed by 
individuals on one another and 
delusions resulting from our 
unreliable senses. Kis’s characters 
drift through dreamlike worlds, 
constantly interrogating their 
experiences and doubting their 
memories: in one story (based on 
a passage from the Koran), 
Dionysus, lying immobile in a 
dark cave, speculates on whether 
his entire life was merely a 
prolonged hallucination; in 
another, an astonished crowd 
watches Simon Magus fly up into 
the clouds. 

Kis’s rather cerebral tales read 
like parables, though their 
meanings are far from 
transparent. In “The Book of 
Kings and Fools,” it is difficult to 
distinguish who is most'guilty — 
the writers, forgers, and_ 
propagators of dangerous texts or 
the confused and fearful people 
who blindly adheretoany 
authoritarian voice, The author 


strings together catalogues of 


facts and detailed historical 
narratives, only to collapse these 
certainties under multiple and 
contradictory interpretations. In 
“Simon Magus” the protagonist's 
flight is contradicted by a second — 
version, in which Magus fails to 
be resurrected after having been 
buried alive. Which version is 
correct? And how are we to 
accept the mingling of 
miraculous occurrences with 
realistic detail? Explanations 
never account for all of the 
evidence, which in any case is 
never completely verifiable. The 
contents of the one book that 
seems to contain all of the facts — 
the encyclopedia of the title story 
— are conveyed to us through a 
character whose own drowsy, 
hallucinatory, and forgetful mind 
throws all that she relates into 
question. 

Through it all Kis emphasizes 
man’s futile desire to know, to 
understand events and 
phenomena, to make sense of it 
all. The author underscores this 
theme by basing several of his 
narratives on religious texts (the 
Bible, the Talmud, the Koran) — 
the focuses of man’s fiercest need 
for answers, for absolute truths. 

Kis’s concentration on texts is 
no accident, for in his world all 
men are readers in the broadest 
sense — compulsive interpreters 
of experience. The problem is 
that meaning constantly eludes 
them: priests and authors are 
revealed as frauds and forgers 
who seek only to coerce athers 


‘| into accepting their beliefs; in one 


story, seemingly scientific, 
methodical inquiry into the 
origins of a certain hallowed text 
mires in a haze of missing data 
and shady speculation. Kis’s own 
postscript to the stories, in which 
he cites but does not elucidate his 
sources, contributes to this aura 
of irresolution and mystery. 

This emphasis on reading 
places the writer in the crucial 
position of one imbued with the 
authority to interpret for others. 
Kis acknowledges the writer's 
inadequacy before this task — he 
is no more capable than his 
fellow men of “getting it right.” It 
is a case of the blind leading the 
blind, and “by the time one has 
reached maturity, one has 
derived all! there is to be derived 
from books — illusion and 
doubt.” Moreover, such 
interpreters can be dangerous 
(Christ's disciples are depicted as 
dogmatic ideologues offering 
false promises of paradise; in 
“The Book of Kings and Fools,” a 
book on totalitarian statecraft 
becomes Hitler’s Bible) in a world 
in which no one is capable of 
distifguishing lies from truth. 

Kis concludes at one point that 
“history is written by the victors. 
Legends are woven by the 
people. Writers fantasize. Only 
death is certain.” And indeed, the 
specter of death in its many forms 
hangs over all of these stories. 

But this is not a gloom-ridden 
book. Like the workers of the title 
story, who compile an 
encyclopedia recording each 
moment in the life of each and 
every insignificant individual, Kis 
is committed to depicting human 
life, in broad sweeps and minute 
particulars. This transcription, 
along with the author's wayward 
speculations, is Kis’s affirmation 
of the need to go on trying to 
understand life in all its madness 
and desperation, its fear, evil, and 


pain. 
— Lois Nesbitt 


. any connecting hope passed from 


THE JOY LUCK CLUB, by Amy 
Tan. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 288 
pages, $18.95. 


Shuttling between the voices 
of two generations of Chinese 
women, Amy Tan’s debut novel 
recalls Maxine Hong Kingston's 
The Woman Warrior, but is full of 
a fire and poetry all its own. 

Suyuan Woo, An-mei Hsu, 
Lindo Jong, and Ying-Ying St. 
Clair, the four older women 
whose laments are recorded here, 
fled from China during Mao's 
revolution. The old-fashioned 
ideas and virtues they carried 
with them — duty, family honor, . 
superstition, and dread — lend a 
comforting shape to their new 
lives in San Francisco. But their - 
dire warnings and highly colored: 
tales fall on the willfully, deaf ears, 
of June, Rose, Waverly, and Lena, 
American daughters who find 
their mothers incomprehensible 
and embarrassing. 

“My father has asked me to be 
the fourth corner at the Joy Luck 
Club,” reports 36-year-old June 
Woo at the start of the novel. “I 
am to replace my mother, whose 
seat at the mahjong table has 
been empty since she died two 
months ago.” 

Although June sits in at the Joy 
Luck Club as requested, it’s 
apparent to her that she can 
never take her mother’s place in 
any other way: the languages 
they spoke were just too 
different. “A friend once told me 
that my mother and I were alike,” 
she continues, “that we had the 
same wispy hand gestures, the . 
same girlish laugh and sideways 
look. When I shyly told my 
mother this, she seemed insulted 
and said, ‘You don’t even know 
little percent of me! How can you 
be me?’ 

But her mother’s friends tell 
June of another, younger version 
of her mother, who left two 
babies behind in China when she 
fled. June is bound by the 
women’s confidences to seek out 
her half-sisters and tell them 
about their mother’s life and 
death. 

What can she tell them, she 
wonders, watching the three 
older women grow fearful at her 
hesitance. “In me they see their 
own daughters, just as ignorant, 
just as unmindful of all the truths 
and hopes they have brought to 
America. . . . They see that joy 
and luck do not mean the same to 
their daughters, that to these 
closed American-born minds ‘joy 
juck’ is not.a word, it does not 
exist. They see daughters who 
will bear children born without 


‘generation to generation.” 
The 15 chapters that follow are 


. adventure. What propels - 


| no-necks, an opportunity for 


‘returns, the worse for wear 


framed by June’s discovery of, 


and reunion with, her half- 
sisters. Each one could stand as a 
self-contained short story. The 
voices raised here alternate 
between mothers and daughters, 
each tentatively attempting to 
connect, then recoiling in dismay. 
Tan’s often earthbound poetry 
comes across vividly in her 
descriptions of daily routines, 
and a wild, edgy humor attaches 
to the misunderstandings that 
occur as the two generations 
balance between worlds. 

The novel's worst flaw is a lack 
of differentiation between the 
voices of the eight characters. 
This makes it difficult to separate 
one woman from the next within 
the generations. Yet these 
poignant, striking stories are so 
savory and fulfilling that it's easy 
to overlook this weaknessand 
eagerly set sail for the dreamlike 
continents Tan so gracefully: 
explores. 

Francesca Coltrera 


RETURN TO SENDER, by Dick 
Cluster. E.P. Dutton, 206 Pages, 
$16.95. 


In his first novel, Bpetonian 
Dick Cluster works a new twist 
on the old standard of the orderly 
citizen following a random 
impulse headlong into 


Cambridge mechanic Alex 
Glauberman from a chance 
encounter in the Davis Square 


office to'a life-threatening 
‘to London and Berlin is fot 
é of the too-well- 


“examined life, but rather a 
combination of serendipity and 
the question of how to spend the 
rest of that life. The length of said 
life is problematical, since Alex is 
undergoing chemotherapy: 
rising, sleeping, getting high, 
retching to aschedule ordered by 
his doctors and enforced by . 
massive doses of prednisone and 
cyclophosphamide. The plaintive 
German-accented request of 
Gerald Meyer, a sweaty, rather 
unpleasant older man, for Alex — 
who's standing behind him in the 
post office — to mail a package to 
Germany is a diversion, and, after 
Meyer is hustled off by a pair of 


speculation. As a mechanic, Alex 
is interested in how and why | 
things work. When Meyer 


thanks to his escorts, and offers 
Alex $2500 to retrieve the: 
package, he agrees readily, both 
for the mystery it represents and 
the opportunity it gives Alex to 
step out of a life all too well _ 
defined by responsibilities, . 
relationships, and illness and - 
grab hold of the unexpected. 
What follows is not expected for 
this type of story:a body on the 
doorstep, a car-bombing in 
Berlin, money laundering, 
various kidnapping and. 
assassination attempts, an 
encounter with a strong, 
beautiful woman, and a face-off 
with a financial and criminal 
overlord. Cluster renders all of 
this on a believable scale, the 
situations requiring a willing 
suspension of disbelief kept to a 
minimum (though he never finds 
his way around the central flaw 


in ahy amateur’s mucking around | 


in professionals’ territory: why 
don’t the bad guys just waste 
Alex arid be done With it?). 


That aside, Return to Senderis |: 


an unusually successful first 


€ 
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outing. Cluster’s style is 
confident and evenly paced, and 
his feel for characterization keen. 
He makes Alex's support 
network of lover, daughter, and 
family friends as fascinating — 
and as vital to Alex — as any of 
the story’s gun-toting intriguers, 
without detracting from the 
required tension. While never 
forgetting it is a thriller, Return to 
Sender adroitly works on the 
-primal concerns — family, love, 
‘responsibility, abandonment — — 
‘that make up life‘s real intrigues 
and.in so doing provides 
‘thoughtful and satisfying — 


entertainment. 
— Ted Fitzgerald 


ROCK CRITIC MURDERS, by 
Jesse Sublett. Viking, 225 pages, 
$16.95. 


Blame Kinky Friedman. Now 
that he’s proved that has-been 
pop musicians can make a living 
writing hard-boiled mystery 
novels suffused in self-conscious 
hipness, everybody’s getting into 
the act. (Who’s next? Meat Loaf? 
Del Shannon?) One of the many 
who has been lured by 
Friedman's success is Jesse 
Sublett, a bassist and songwriter 
from Austin, Texas, who now 
lives in Los Angeles and writes 
mysteries about Martin Fender, a 


| bassist and songwriter from 


Austin, Texas. This is self-serving 


| writing, in which the protagonist 


becomes a funnier, better- 
looking, smarter, sexier version 
of the writer. But unlike 
Friedman’s prose, which if self- 
glorifying at least offers moments 
of lifé, Sublett’s is as DOA as the 
victims in his first novel, Rock 


‘| Critic Murders. 


The ostensible point of Rock 
Critic Murders is to tell how 
Fender (that’s right, just like the 
guitar) solves three murders and 


-| assorted drug-deal mysteries, 
"| outsmarts Austin’s most evil club 
"| owner, and résponds tothe 


pursuits of two women. But 
Sublett’s real agenda is to show 
how much more hip Fender (and 
thus Sublett) is than anyone he 
meets. He listens to the coolest 
music, eats the tastiest food, 
wears the most appropriate 
clothing, etc. But all the ideas and 
trappings that enamor Sublett are 
turgid and ridiculous. Fender 
explains his career choice to us by 
proclaiming, “The bass suited me 
like the dark suits the night’; one 
sexual episode that doesn’t quite 
work out ends with Fender 
pondering the ‘throbbing of my 
unrelieved loins.” Sublett throws 
in the occasional on-target aside 
(I counted four), but for the most 
part he offers compelling proof 
that his future lies with his bass 
guitar, not his word processor. 

Rock Critic Murders is 
especially disappointing because 
its title promises so much. After 
all, what reader of Rolling Stone 
(or the Phoenix, for that matter) 
hasn't wanted to cut some 
writer's mortal coil? This book 
should be fun and nasty. It’s 
neither. Two obnoxious rock 
writers (one with the improbable 
moniker Cole Slaughter) are 
done in as a result of a land deal 
gone bad, so Sublett offers some 
deadly rock criticism of his own: 
his guitarist ‘could say more with 
five seconds of feedback than 
most could with a double 
album.” He follows that with this 
mind-numbing description: 
“After it was tuned up, he started 
a drone, with the small E-string 
ringing against thirds and fifths 
of the B and G. Every fourth 
measure he would throw ina 
flattened seventh.” With 
passages like this, Sublett starts a 
new literary category: detective 
fiction that only graduate 
students in musiccan 
understand. The rest of us are left 
baffled. Perhaps Sublett should 
be the next rock critic on the 


Killer's list. I bet that ol’ boy 


Kinky would be happy to do the 


haunting apparition, it became 


‘| Dworkin. As the book 


Nonfiction 
THE DEMON LOVER: ON 
THE SEXUALITY OF 
TERRORISM, by Robin 
Morgan. Norton, 384 pages, 
$18.95. 
WOMEN, CULTURE, & 
POLITICS, by Angela Y. Davis. 
Random House, 239 pages, 
$19.95. 


A painting by Fuseli adorns the 
jacket of The Demon Lover, as 
apt an image as any of the windy 
admonitions of Robin Morgan’s 
reckless intellectual ad-libbing. 
An elongated beauty lies in an 


invertebrate swoon, her arms and 
legs strewn in anatomically 
unnegotiable abandon, a mane of 
golden hair spilling onto the floor 
amid folds of drapery. Peeking 
out through a ripple of 
chiaroscuro, a khaki-colored troll 
perches weightlessly on the 
clinging bodice of her negligee. 
My first impression was that he 
represented the terrorist preying 
on humankind, but as I read 
further into the book and 
returned again and again to this 


apparent that he embodied a far 
loftier abstraction: Patriarchy 
hunched atop Matriarchy, that 
limber demoiselle who lies there 
like Gumby, legs west, head 
south, breasts north. 

Morgan's book is only 
incidentally about terrorism, Its 
real subject is men and how they 
treat women. A rehabilitated 
member of WITCH (Women’s 
International Terrorist 
Conspiracy from Hell), she views 
violent forms of protest 
(including those of her past, 
which she has now disavowed) 
as an expression of the 
exclusively masculine impetus 
toward domination, death, and 
global annihilation. The terrorist, 
she says, “is the logical 
incarnation of patriarchal politics 
in a technological world,” an 
assertion borne out by the 
sociological profile of a 
statistically incontestable number 
of anarchist groups, 80 percent of 
which are staffed and operated 
by educated middle-class men 
between the ages of 22 and 25. 
Less incontestable, however, are 
Morgan’s blistering allegations 
that these same men 
commandeer the remaining 20 
percent of the ranks, who are 
roped in by the pornography of 
terrorism, by the naked cunning 
of the male terrorist, the sexually 
charismatic Demon Lover who 
exploits women in order to 
implement his will to power. 

Strafing her readers with angry 
accusations, Morgan vigorously 
pursues a hidden agenda, using 
her ostensible subject as a front to 
launder ideas she has scalped 
from marginal feminist theorists 
like Mary Daly and Andrea 


, her definition of the 
word “terrorist” begins to droc 
and stretch so that after 200 
it’s just a gangly synonym for 
patriarchy, denoting not only 
Prometheus, Dionysus, Tristan, 
and Marx, but also the Catholic 


Church, the contras, the é 
Sandinistas, the Aryan Nation, 
Charles Manson, John 
Poindexter, and Oliver North. 
The book is no more about 
anarchists than it is about 
lepidopterists or philatelists, for 
the word “terrorist” is just a 
generic expletive, an empty husk 
of a concept, which for Morgan 
essentially means “men” and 
what shits they are. 

In 1970 another alleged 
terrorist achieved squalid 
apotheosis in a xeroxed mugshot, 
rising to notoriety as one of the 
country’s 10 Most Wanted 


criminals on charges that she had . 


been involved in the murder of a 
Marin County judge. In 1972, 
after spending 17 months sitting 
on a malodorous toilet before.a 
small desk in a New York cell 
continuing her work as an 
activist, Angela Davis was 
acquitted of all charges of 
murder, kidnapping, and 
conspiracy, but not before she 
had made an indelible 
impression on my own politically 
insensate 11-year-old mind as a 
force of extraordinary malice, 
cunning, and depravity. Nineteen 
years later, Women, Culture, & 
Politics offers me an almost 
moving rapprochement with one 
of my childhood bugaboos, 
whom | at last encounter mind to 
mind and argument to argument 
without the ideological screen of 
parental strictures and scolding 
disquisitions by the media. 

The numerous essays and 
addresses collected here all 
converge on a central 
supposition: feminism articulated 
in isolation from issues of race 
and class is an aimiess and 
unavailing sport of middle-class 
“consciousness raisers” who 
prioritize issues of chauvinism, 
sexual freedom, and professional 


equality over the presumably 
more marginal concerns of 
underclass women, namely, 
inadequate employment, day 
care, health care, and housing. 
With the exception of such 
slashingly analytic pieces as 
“Women in Egypt,” in which she 
rakes through Western feminists’ 
self-serving distortions of the 
sexual, as opposed to the 
political, disenfranchisement of 
Arab women, most of these 
essays were intended to be 
delivered out loud as speeches, 
and they have the coarse texture, 
structural informality, and ragged 
forensics of an adroit political 
soliloquy. With their 
digressiveness and 
improvisationalism, they need 
the subsidy of the speaking voice 
to give them the verve and 
mordancy they often lack on the 
page. 

What we miss in argument and 
analysis, however, we get back in 
the unabashed hortatory style 
with which Davis, unlike more 
cautious and placating speakers, 
issues social directives, 
enjoinders, and advice. Hers is a 
rhetoric of the auxiliary verb, of 
“must” and “should,” for on any 
given page she peremptorily tells 
us what we should and shouldn’t 
do, that “we must learn,” “we 
must recognize,” “we must 
involve ourselves,” “we must 
actively oppose,” and so on ina 


brazenly prescriptive fashion 
seldom used by public figures 


“| less servile to their convictions 


than she is. 

Davis's feminism, as ferocious 
and uncompromising as 
Morgan’s, is nonetheless more 
bright and sane, insofar as she 
never elevates gender into an 
epistemology, a simple 
Manichaean grid that freezes all 
of one’s moral perceptions into 
waxen immobility. Men don’t 
tremble in the cold, black 
shadows of her cosmology, nor 
do women bask in its beneficent 
glare, but everyone, regardless of 
sex, is enjoined to participate in 
reforms altogether more 
expedient, ineradicable, and 
ecumenic. How much more vivid 
and compulsory are Davis's calls 
for “women’s freedom” than the 
wet wool of Morgan’s 
“patriarchy.” Viewed side by 
side, Davis’s socialism provides a 


| far more effective vehicle for 


cultural analysis than Morgan's 
soi-disant “gynarchical” 
approach, namely because 
gender will never be as 
compelling an explanation for the 
ills of society as the more epicene 
motives of greed and self- 
interest. 

— Daniel Harris 


IWAS A WHITE SLAVE IN 
HARLEM, by Margo Howard- 


’ Howard. Four Walls Eight 


Windows, 173 pages, $12.95. 


From its provocative title to the 
dubious chronology and family 
tree in the appendix, ] Was a 
White Slave in Harlem is a very 
odd book. Claiming to be the | 
autobiographical memoir of 
Margo Howard-Howard — 
junkie, con artist, call girl, hustler, 
and drag queen extraordinaire — 
it is disarming in its simplicity 
and yet, with its flamboyantly 
aggressive and highly theatrical 
style, true to its author and 
subject. Like a raspy blues 
number, it spares us neither the 
low-down-dirty details nor the 
heavenly high that comes with 
sheer survival. 

- The details of Margo Howard- 
Howard's life are as specific and 
elusive as any drugged _ 
perceptions ever are. Born Robert 
Hesse in 1935, he claims to be 
descended from the illustrious 
Howard family of Britain (the 
doubling of the name later in life 
was an attempt to reinforce a 
dubious history). After a brief 
marriage and an explosive 
nervous breakdown — he 
opened fire, with a handgun, on 
the class of grammar-school 
children he was teaching — 
Robert began popping pills and 
eventually shooting heroin. To 
support his habit he started 
hustling in drag, creating the 
elegant English-accented and 
extravagantly dressed Margo 
Howard-Howard. Over the years 
Margo Howard-Howard. 
garnered a reputation for herself 
on the fringes of Warhol's 
Factory circuit and on the edges 
of the Greenwich Village literary 
and theater scene. She died 
several months ago, just before 
the publication of her book. 

If | Was a White Slave in 
Harlem (the title refers to Margo’s 
being “kept” by heroin dealer 
Leroy “Nicky” Barnes in his 
Uptown penthouse) fits into any 
genre, it is the tell-all sex-bios of 
the late 1950s. Books like Polly 
Adler’s A House Is Not a Home 
and Kenneth Marlow’s Mr. 
Madam made headlines with 
their sexual frankness and desire 
to expose the twilight 
demimonde to the bright lights of 
the real world. But though J Was 
a White Slave perfectly fits the 
genre (at times it seems almost a 
parody of it), it is also much more. 
Adler and Marlow published 
their sexographies to prove how 
ordinary they actually were; 
Howard-Howard is intent on 
proving just the opposite: she is 
unique and singular. And 


except her own constantly re- 


| friendly with a number of 


whereas the earlier books are 
filled with listless prose, J Was.a 
White Slave in Harlem has a 
distinctly jazzy quality that 
reminds you alternately of a 
breathless Frank O’Hara poem 
and passages from William 
Burroughs'’s early novels Junky 
and Queer. 

Never in the center of anything 


invented life, Howard-Howard 
nevertheless managed to become 


celebrities: Tallulah Bankhead, 
Andy Warhol, Judy Garland, 
Truman Capote, Martha Raye, 
Jackie Curtis, and James Dean all 
make cameo appearances in 
White Slave. And though the 
veracity of some of the episodes 
is questionable, she manages to 
expose a certain truth beneath 
these notables’ public personas. 
After going to James Dean’s cold- 
water flat in 1953 she notes: “He 
was rather strange, a 
disappointment to me. He was so 
bad — not a hair out of place and 
all that stuff. You can imagine — 
him preening in front of the 
mirrors in that tiny room. Oh 
God, I thought, this one is even 
nellier than I am. Very 
depressing.” 

The pleasure of the book 
comes from the sheer audacity of 
Howard-Howard’s self- 
invention. That her history isn’t 
exactly factual does not matter 
(the publishers have actually 
added a disclaimer to that effect 
on the last pages); we are touched 
by both her will to live her life 
and to adapt by re-imagining 
herself and her reality. ] Was a 
White Slave in Harlem is a great 
autobiography, even if the life it 
depicts was fiction. 

— Michael Bronski 


THE MISFITS: A STUDY OF 
SEXUAL OUTSIDERS, by 
Colin Wilson. Carrol & Graff, 
272 pages, $19.95. 


Wild, twisted sex — performed 
by famous writers and 
philosophers: that’s the main 
draw of Colin Wilson's The 
Misfits: A Study of Sexual 
Outsiders, a supposed scholarly 
history of sexual deviation. 
Gathered here, under the guise of 
backing up Wilson's points, are 
all those steamy tidbits about the 
lives of geniuses that high-school 
and college teachers hint at but 
never fully divulge. For instance, 
we learn that Lord Byron drank 
out of a cup made of a skull and 
belonged to a secret society 
devoted to the pursuit of 
pederasty. T.E. Lawrence told 
elaborate stories to convince 
friends he needed to be flogged. 
Bertrand Russell was a satyr (a 
condition Wilson notes is 
common among logical 
positivists). Proust got off on 
seeing rats pierced with hatpins. 

Wilson does raise some 
interesting points. For instance, 
early on he says, “The nature of 
sexual perversion has changed 
and developed since the time of 
de Sade. What we would label 
perversion is largely a product of 
the nineteenth century, and the 
factor behind its emergence is 
. . .a Strange and morbid 
flowering of the imagination.” 
According to Wilson, this 
“flowering” was prompted by the 
rise of the novel — Samuel 
Richardson’s Pamela taught the 
reader to make a theater of his 
own mind, to imagine characters 
and settings with new intensity. 

Wilson implies that this 
“harnessing [of] the power of 
day-dreams” was an 
evolutionary step as significant as 
the opposable thumb — and like 
the opposable thumb, one as 
conducive to works of genius as 
to jerking off. He finds it 
significant that as novels became 
popular, so did “books that one 
reads with one hand,” or 
pornography. “Animal sex is a 
simple physical pleasure,” 
Wilson writes, going on to 


explain that as a result of the rise 


— Jimmy Guterman 
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of the novel, “the Victorians had 
learned to turn it into a mental 
experience.” The “misfits” here 
described are men who used their 
prodigious imaginations not only 
to create but also to explore 
unsavory cravings. ‘They had 
discovered the secret to achieving 
. what Wadsworth called 
‘unknown modes of being.’ Yet 
they achieved this at enormous 
cost — a strengthening of the 
imagination that reduced their 
power to cope with reality.” 

Although Wilson has set out to 
write about a historical trend — 
Romanticism — it is clear that 
what really interests him, and 
understandably so, is gossip. He’s 
at his best when he launches into 
a case history: he regales us with 
the juiciest sections of diaries and 
letters, and crams the book with 
bizarre details, For instance, he 
describes how Swinburne, a 
masochist, treasured a 
photograph of the Eton whipping 
block. 

Some of the case histories are 
more than just entertainment — 
particularly in his chapter on the 
relationship between sexual 
“deviance” and mysticism. 
There, Wilson offers significant 
insight into Wittgenstein, a guilt- 
ridden homosexual who felt 
unable to control his actions or 
repress his desires. This, 
according to Wilson, inspired 
Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, which 
narrowed the scope of 
philosophy until it approached 
math. Wittgenstein tried to make 
up for his inability to root out his 
own lust by weeding out the 
troublesome questions from 
philosophy. 

Wilson spends a number of 
pages on Mishima — and though 
you have to wonder what a 
Japanese writer is doing in a book 
about European Romanticism, 
it’s clear that Mishima has earned 
his place. In fact, compared with 
Mishima, the Europeans seem 
well adjusted. Wilson makes 
sensible remarks about 
Mishima’s work while lingering 
over every tabloid-type detail of 
his life: the “neurotic” 
grandmother who raised him as a 
girl, an obsession with blood, his 
sexy seppuku suicide. 

But though Wilson is an 
engaging biographer, he is a 
terrible historian — one who 
shapes the past to fit his passions. 
He throws out wacky 
generalizations, barely even 
attempting to back them up. For 
instance, according to the book, 
“England's first sex murder’’ 
occurred in the 19th century (and 
therefore corresponded to the rise 
of the novel). Needless to say, the 
evidence for this presumptuous 
statement is scanty. 

By the end, his arguments 
become even more wild and 
desperate. He acknowledges the 
weakest point in his theory: since 


‘most 19th-century Europeans 


(including sex criminals) were 
illiterate, they were in no position 
to be influenced by novels. But he 
brushes off this problem by citing 
a scientific experiment: after a 
group of rats learns which ladder 
to climb to avoid a shock, an 
unrelated group of rats can learn 
the same skill in less time. In 
other words, when one group of 
rats reads novels and learns to 
fantasize about sex, an unrelated 
group of rats learns to become 
serial killers. 

Wilson has more than 50 books 
to his credit, on subjects ranging 
from Aleister Crowley and the 
occult to crime. His latest effort is 
compelling and eccentric, and 
gathers information that is 
difficult to find elsewhere, but it 
should not be taken too seriously. 

— Pagan Kennedy 


COMIC VISIONS: 
TELEVISION COMEDY AND 
AMERICAN CULTURE, by 
David Marc.Unw’ yman,272 
pages, $34.95 clc 1.95 paper. 


Readers of the Vii. ge Voice 


+ will recall that David Marc, a 


semi-regular television writer 
there, is the fellow who pointed 
out that Bewitched was the first . 
sitcom about a mixed marriage. 
Busy probing the subtexts of the 
tube, Marc is one of several 
professional television watchers 
who embrace pop culture’s most 
vulgar medium with an equal mix 
of affection and concern. Indeed, 
Marc's Voice pieces, generally 
revisionist looks at the sitcoms of 
the ‘50s and ‘60s — including a 
particularly rich look at CBS’s so- 
called rural comedies, The 
Beverly Hillbillies, Petticoat 
Junction, and Green Acres— — 
have taken their place in the 
pantheon of pop-culture writing. 
Recognizing, say, that the 
popularity of the The Beverly 
Hillbillies could be traced to its 
reworking of the American myth 
of the frontiersman versus the 
city slicker is the sort of 
omnicultural observation that 
Marc does best. His talents — and 
his study of sitcoms — have 
found a comfortable home 
among publisher Unwin 
Hyman’s “Media and Popular 
Culture” series, which aims to 
please “both students and 
scholars as well as the serious 
general reader.” (Other titles in 
the series deal with women and 
television, the “juvenilization” of 
American movies in the 1950s, 
and the pop culture of Australia.) 
So, if you aren't scared off by the 


footnotes at the end of each 
chapter, you're apt to find Marc’s 
foray among the family trees, 
two-car garages, and over-stuffed 
closets of television sitcom as 
bountiful as Thanksgiving dinner 
at the Cleavers. 

Marc, who teaches American 
studies at Brandeis University, is 
also the author of 1984's 
Demographic Vistas, and has 
knitted some of the ideas and 
details from that book into the 
new one. But where the earlier 
book took a critical look at a 
variety of offerings, Comic 
Visions, aside from a quick dip 
into the history and diverging 
paths of stand-up and situation 
comedy, stays in the living room 
of the sitcom family. 

As you might expect, Marc 
slices not only into the white- 
bread illusion of Father Knows 
Best and its offspring, but into its 
social implications. He casts a 
knowing eye upon the 
“magicoms” (My Favorite 
Martian, I Dream of Jeannie, 
Bewitched), noting, for example, 
the sexism of having Samantha 
clean house with a broom rather 
than with “a heroic couplet and a 
twitch of her nose.” And he takes 
a comprehensive look at “the 
sitcom at literate peak” — the era 


of James L. Brooks, Grant Tinker . 


and MTM Enterprises, and 
Norman Lear. 
He's freshest, though, in the 


pastures where he forges ahead 
of the pack. He steers us, for 
example, through the before- 


| unremarked-upon WASP-ization 


of The Dick Van Dyke Show. It 
grew, he explains, from the pilot 
Head of the Family, featuring 
‘Carl Reiner’s autobiographical 
Jewish television writer, into a 
New Frontier sitcom with 
Midwesterner Dick Van Dyke as 
the lead and a supporting player 
(Morey Amsterdam as Buddy 
Sorell) bearing the residual 
ethnic characteristics. You also 
learn that Van Dyke’s 
competition for the role of Rob 
Petrie was Johnny Carson. And 
with tidbits like that, Marc brings 
random bits of information, 
heretofore floating freely 
through the cosmos, home to 


roost. 
— Robin Dougherty 


RADICAL BY DESIGN: 

THE LIFE AND STYLE OF 
ELIZABETH HAWES, by 
Bettina Berch. E.P. Dutton, 193 
pages, $19.95. 


If, as Baudelaire wrote, 
“fashion is a striving toward the 
ideal,” there’s no doubt that 
Elizabeth Hawes — haute- 
couture designer, union 
organizer, bestselling writer, 
feminist, and FBI-designated 
“subversive” — was fashion 


incarnate. Her ideal was a world 
in which a person’s environment, 
attire, and occupation were 
practical but gracious — a world 
where the clothes don’t just make 
the man but make the man as he 
would like to be. This early-20th- 
century radical was an 
iconoclastic couturiére of New 
York’s artists and intelligentsia 
whose thinking is still 
provocative half a century later. 

Or so the author tells us in her 
ambling, colorless narrative 
about Hawes. She recognizes the 
significance of Hawes’s 
philosophy, which was first 
Continued on page 6 
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Continued from page 5 
outlined in Hawes’s popular 1938 
Fashion Is Spinach. (The title is 
from a New Yorker cartoon: “The 
mother says, ‘It’s broccoli, dear,’ 
and the little child replies, ‘Isay 
it’s spinach, and I say the hell 
with it.’ ”) Like the pursuit of 
happiness, Hawes wrote then, 
sartorial comfort and beauty 
‘should be unalienable rights. To 
this end, she tried to create 
functional and aesthetically 
pleasing designs for mass 

uction — for example, a 
“$3.75 dress” — but was 
disappointed when they were 
inevitably bastardized on the 
assembly line. She segued from 
the fashion industry into the 
publishing world, becoming 
editor of the News for Living 
section of PM, which featured 
articles on such topics as rent 
control and child care, and advice 
columns on grocery shopping 
and cheap entertainment. With 
women in the wartime 
workforce, Hawes’s politics took 
precedence, and she organized 
for improved job conditions for 
the United Auto Workers. 

But if the biographer, who 
taught economics at Columbia 
and who’s written previously on 
women’s history and fashion 
history, selected her subject for 
her outrageousness, she never 
shows herself to be moved by it. 
Berch is more intent on 
describing Hawes’s designs 
(which had names like 
“Disarmament,” “The Revolt of 
the Masses,” and “Viva Mexico’) 
than on critiquing them or in 
analyzing them in any depth 
from a cultural perspective. And 
there is a lot to deal with. Hawes 
advocated skirts and bright colors 
for men and no make-up or 
purses forwomen.She 
questioned the conventions of 
shaving, underclothes, and 
shoes. And her politics were 
dramatic enough to generate not 
one but two FBI files about her in 
the 1940s. Unfortunately, Berch’s 
analysis just scratches the surface 
of a complex woman. 

Hawes'’s life — which included 
two divorces and homes in New 
York, Detroit, and the Caribbean 
islands — seems most vivid 
during her sojourn amid St. 
Croix’s fringe expatriate 
community, though Berch is also 
interesting on the subject of the 
FBI files. And Hawes’s 
alcoholism is mentioned only 
briefly, at the book’s end, when 
in fact it was a problem long 
before it caused her death. 

Hawes’s nine books are out of 
print, but her work still seems 
prescient. Berch has done a 
serviceable job of reintroducing 
an eccentric and creative 
visionary, but Dutton would have 
done better to obtain Hawes’s 
copyrights and publish her books: 
Radical by Design is spinach, and 
we say the hell with it. 

— Ketura Persellin 


Big Dada 


The ascendancy of Man Ray 


by David Bonetti 


Object to be Destroyed (1932) 


MAN RAY: AMERICAN 
ARTIST, by Neil Baldwin. 
Clarkson N. Potter, 499 pages, 
$25. 

PERPETUAL MOTIF: THE 
ART OF MAN RAY, National 
Museum of American Art, 
essays by Merry Foresta, Roger 
Shattuck, et al. Abbeville, 344 
pages, $50. 


Man Ray (1890-1976) was the 
most Europeanized American 
visual artist of his generation. He 
expatriated to Paris when he was 
30, and he returned home 
reluctantly only when the fall of 
France put him, as a Jew, at 
personal peril. He spent his exile 
in the “beautiful prison” of Los 
Angeles, even farther from the 
Brooklyn of his youth than his 


| alienated decade there among 


beloved Paris, and he passed his 


other exiles — spiritual as well as 
physical — from the American 
dream. 

Chauvinist revisionists, 
however, are trying to reclaim 
Man Ray (né Emmanuel 
Radnitsky). Baldwin's biography 
sports as subtitle American Artist, 
and the retrospective that is 
touring the country for which 
Perpetual Motif serves as 
catalogue originated at the 
Smithsonian's National Museum 
of American Art. Revisionism can 
go only so far, however, in 
remaking a legend, and turning 
Man Ray into an American artist 
is patently impossible. He 
rejected America because 
America rejected him, as it 


rejected the art he most cared 


_about — modernism, specifically 


the paradoxically anti-art art 
forms of Dada. In despair at his 
failure to achieve a Dada 
revolution on home turf, Man 
Ray wrote to Tristan Tzara in 
Paris, “Dada cannot live in New 
York. All New York is dada, and 
will not tolerate a rival.” 

A precursor of Dada in 
unwelcoming New York, Man 
Ray, in Paris, joined the 
international Dada confraternity 
as soul brother, and when its 
ranks split, he was one of the few 
who maintained relations with 
both the Dada old guard, led by 
Tzara, and the Surrealists, led by 
André Breton. Baldwin cites Man 
Ray, who found himself in the 
cafés and bistros of the Left Bank, 
as the “quintessential modernist 
personality.” 

Still, Man Ray was born this 
side of the Atlantic, and he made 
the greatest contribution of any 
American to the international 
avant-garde. His Cadeau, a 
flatiron set up on its heel with 14 
thumbtacks glued in a straight 
line on its pressing surface, and 
his Object to be Destroyed, a 
metronome with a photographed 
eye attached to its pendulum, are 
as classic Surrealist objects as 
Meret Oppenheim’s fur-lined tea 
cup. His A I‘heure de 
l’observatoire — Les Amoureux, 
a painting of a gigantic pair of 
red-red lips floating over the 
Parisian landscape, is as 
unforgettable a Surrealist image 
as anything by Dali or Magritte. 
But it is as a photographer that 
Man Ray made his greatest mark, 
even though, perversely, he 
discounted the medium and 
insisted, during the second half of 
his life, that he was primarily a 
painter and as a painter wanted 
to be judged. His rayographs — 
ghostly images created by 
exposing objects on photo- 
sensitive paper to light — 
revolutionized the medium, and 
his portraits — of Gertrude Stein, 
Pablo Picasso, James Joyce, 
Ernest Hemingway, the mad 
Marquise Casati, and especially 
of his lovers, the legendary Kiki 
de Montparnasse and the 
beautiful Lee Miller — are 
primary documents of those days 
when Paris was a moveable 
feast. 

Baldwin reports that late in life 
Man Ray told his niece, “I am an 
enigma.” After a slow start his 
biography is engaging and 
readable. It situates Man Ray 
securely in his rich cultural 
milieu, but it leaves him an 
enigma. It never probes beneath 
the surface to ask what made the 
man such a rebel, why he rejected 
his family, his nation, and finally, 
his medium — photography — 
which he had redefined and 
which had made him famous. 
Baldwin’s is an official 
biography. He had the assistance 
of Juliet Man Ray, the artist's final 


wife and muse — and that 
explains his reticence. In a 
postscript he writes, “I wondered 
why she never had children of 
her own — but dared not 
inquire.” Such questions are just 
what biographers are supposed 
to ask, and on page 369 of a long 
book, it explains why, among 
other issues, sexuality is never 
discussed, even though the 
comings and goings of lovers are. 
By contrast, in an essay on Man 
Ray's photography in Perpetual 
Motif, Sandra S. Phillips writes, 
in explanation of his often kinky 
imagery of women, that “more 
than once he{Man Ray] proudly 
commented on violently abusing 
women.” Since Phillips is not 
writing a biography where such a 


‘theme should be traced, she lets it 


go. Yet she tells us more about 
Man Ray’s attitudes toward 
women than Baldwin does in his 
biography. 

To the same questioning niece 
Man Ray said, “ Answers [to my 
life], if they are to be had, will be 
found in my paintings and 
drawings. That is where my fears 
and anxieties are spelled out. You 
must look at my work. There, you 
are free to discover what you 
like.” So, faced with an overly 
discreet, if not puritanical, 
biographer and a book with few 
illustrations (none of them in 
color), art lovers curious about 
Man Ray, artist and man, must 
turn to Perpetual Motif, where 
his work is reproduced in depth, 
often in color. In addition, the 
catalogue contains informative 
essays by a variety of experts 
who take themes and gi 
chronological blocks of time as 
their subjects. Phillips’s essay on 
Man Ray’s photographs from the 
‘20s and ‘30s explains how his 
photography was revolutionary 
and places it in the broader 
context of the European avant 
garde, comparing it to Moholy- 
Nagy and El Lissitzky. Merry 
Foresta’s chapter on his 
Hollywood decade not only 
paints a better picture of Los 
Angeles in the ‘40s — where 
Stravinsky, Schoenberg, Brecht, 
and Thomas Mann were also in 
exile, not to mention all the 
Germans in the film studios — 
but she also frankly 
acknowledges that Man Ray’s 
works of the period were hardly 
his best. In “Candor and 
Perversity in No-Man’‘s Land,” 
Roger Shattuck writes an 
eioquent essay On the artist, 
stressing the “three 
interchangeable garments in his 
wardrobe: the garments of 
mystery, humor, and the erotic.” 

As the 100th anniversary of the 


. birth of this important, if 


difficult-to-place, artist 
approaches, there will be 
continued interest in his life and 
career. At the moment Perpetual 


Motifis the book to lay down 
your money for. It will not easily 
be surpassed. Oo 
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The Hare Krishnas in India 
Charles R. Brooks 


Most Americans know about the “Hare Krishnas” only from 
encounters in airports or from tales of their activities in the East 
Village and Haight-Ashbury in the 
1960s. This entertaining and sensitive 
book deepens our knowledge by 
tracing the paths of those Western 
Hare Krishnas who eventually traveled 
to or lived in India. The charismatic 
leader of the sect, the Indian monk 
Swami Bhaktivedanta, aimed to save 
Westerners from what he saw as 
materialism and atheism by convertin 
them to worship of the Hindu 
Krishna. In addition, he hoped that 
Western disciples would inspire 
Indians to rediscover their own 
religious heritage. Charles Brooks 
* describes in full detail the work of the 
“reverse missionaries” in the 
town of Vrindaban. 
: $14.95 ISBN 0-691-00031-X 
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Physical Fashions and Fictions 
Tony Rothman 


These iconoclastic and amusing essays are about what happens 
when scientists jump on bandwagons. “Unfortunately, creativity 
is not a skill that runs from nine to five, 
365 days a year,” Tony Rothman writes 
in the introduction to this volume—and 
scientists know that during fallow 
periods they should remain skeptical 
and follow the spirit of the 
commandment described by Rothman 
as “Thou Shalt Not Covet Thine Own 
Hypothesis.” However, this book 

shows in entertaining detail how 
scientists, being human, often abandon 
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‘reputation and influence became 
established in America between 1891 
and 1921, and of how some of the 
world’s largest collections of Cézanne’s 
works were formed in the United 
States. Recounted in Rewald’s 
characteristically urbane and masterly 
style, this is the fascinating story of 
enthusiastic young American artists 
who took up Cézanne’s cause after 
they discovered him in Paris. 
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Patricia Leighten 


Re-Ordering the Universe is the first study of Picasso's early work 
in its social, political, and historical contexts. Writers have 
sometimes noted that his early artistic 
milieu in Barcelona was flavored with 
anarchism. Nevertheless, no one until 
now has studied the full extent of his 
involvement with the strongly 

left-wing aspect of that artistic bohemia, 
the continuation of his political interests 
after his move to Paris in 1904, and, 
above all, the importance of the politics 
and philoso ophy of anarchism for the art 
he produced in the years before the 
First World War. 
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Continued from page 1 

the crests of sex.” Although you 
certainly could find the former 
sentence in any staid piece of 
political puffery in a current issue 
of, say, the National Review, 
you'd be hard-pressed to find the 
latter in a journalistic essay from 
the ‘30s, a clear indication of the 
disaffinities that yawn between 
our own playful bearding of 


literary decorum and the stylistic _ 


civilities of only half a century 
ago. 

But what we are seeing is not 
just raunchy slang and faddishly 
informal argot overrunning the 
well-appointed prose of another 
decade but a real leap in the way 
we think of essay writing, of the 


things authors can and cannot 
say — and how they can and 
cannot say them. Absent from the 
sentence in the 1938 Essay 
Annual, for instance, is any 
interest in ‘80s auteurism or 
“voice.” If it even has a “voice,” it 
is that of an omniscient doyen 
serenely uttering diagnostic 
proclamations about the 
deplorable state of the political 
zeitgeist. Its author is 
prescriptive, judgmental, 
authoritative, with the only 
genuinely personal note sounded 
in that hamstrung “Perhaps.” 
The latter, on the other hand, is 
all voice, all point of view, an 
emphatic assertion of 

and a contemptuous waiver of 


| affording new immunities and 


the former's linguistic solemnity 
and sibylline voicelessness. 

While it would be an 
exaggeration to say that we're 
witnessing a new literary order, 
the cultural milieus in which 
these two sentences were written 
have changed significantly, 


privileges as well as mannerisms 
and inhibitions. New Journalism, 
the most recent agent of reform, 
has developed its own set of both 
rhetorical chauvinisms and 
innovative prerequisites — the 
enfranchisement of authorial 
voice and the opening up of the 
public forum to subjects 
previously considered too 
intimate and confidential, the 


of more furtive genres 

like the diary or the letter. It is 
true that the same acute analysis 
is being written by Susan Sontag, 
Stanley Cavell, Janet Malcolm, or 
William Gass that was once 
written by H.L. Mencken, Dwight 
MacDonald, or Edmund Wilson. 
But despite the continued 
robustness of probing analytic 
journalism, there has been a 
significant shift in essayistic 
tenor, a major displacement of 
rhetorical values that is changing 
the texture and tone of magazine 
journalism, and hence the whole 
nature of intellectual discourse. 

Perhaps the most significant as 
well as the most overlooked 
development in the practice of 
the essay over the last 50 years is 
the widening rupture between 
the journalistic essay and the 
academic article. The increasing 
specialization of the university 
and its unfortunate defection to 
movements like Freudianism and 
deconstruction have led to its 
virtual retirement from public 
forms of discourse, so that the 
essayistic roles of the journalist 
and the academic, once so 
blurred and indivisible, are now 
strictly separate things. 
Exacerbated by the tenure crisis 
and journalism’s new editorial 
mandate to appeal to broader 
audiences, this rift is diminishing 
if not eliminating altogether a 
unique cultural forum: the sphere 
of non-specialized intellectual 
discussion, which has now been 
fractured into two separate and 
diametrically opposed provinces. 

A new ex officio decorum 
reigns that specifies that the 
esoteric university quarterly is 
the appropriate place for 
argumentation, whereas the 
commercial magazine allows 
authors to stroil leisurely around 
the outskirts of a subject without 
committing themselves to the 
rigors of polemic. Good analytic 
writing is slowly withdrawing 
from the public sphere into the 
academic journal, where, 
liberated from the responsibilities 
of enlightening the general 
public, it has fallen into a 
treacherous and almost cabalistic 
exclusivity. In turn, magazines 
like the New Yorker and the 
Atlantic, which once provided an 
accessible arena for a high level 
of vigorous cultural debate, aim 
for lower common denominators 
and routinely publish pieces on 
chic forms of consumerism like 
travel and French cooking, as 
well as innocuous, albeit 
splendidly written, naturalistic 
tableaus on things like bats and 
tornadoes. A new form of 
journalism is emerging to meet 
the needs of an audience so 
sheltered from ideas that it 
encounters them only with a 
certain amount of distaste, 
turning immediately to the 
instant gratification of articles on 
skiing, fashion, and other forms 
of consumeristic, as opposed to 
intellectual, culture. It is this 
trend that the recent spate of 
intellectually legible if ultimately 
timid anthologies of “best” 
American essays so clearly 
delineates. 

The contem: obsession 
with voice informs the style and 
content of virtually all of the 
pieces in The Breadloaf 
Anthology of Contemporary 
Essays, as well as the three most 
recent volumes of Robert 
Atwan’s Best American series. 
The restless, resilient, but often 
self-infatuated exercises in 
voice collected here follow a 
sensible precept frequently 
taught in expository-writing 
classes: writers should present 
their ideas in the first person, 
enticing their readers with salvos 
of first-person pronouns in order 
to create a sense of rhetorical 
cordiality, even mateyness. In 
contrast to the elocutionary and 
forensic essays of the ‘30s, the 
roving self-appraisals of the ‘80s 
apply the axioms of this hail- 
fellow-well-met school with 
cultish devotion, as one can see in 
George Garrett's “My Two One- 
Eyed Coaches” in The Best 


“American Essays 1988, in which 
ms Fas “me,” or “my” is used 1 6 
times in the opening paragraph, 
or once every 13 words. As the 
cultural forum of non-specialized 
discussion gives way to the 
pressures of a more popularly 
based readership, writers like 
Garrett deliberately undercut 
their own magisterial isolation 
from their audience. 

Behind every “I” in the 
contemporary essay is an implied 
“you,” the reader, who is cast in 
the role of the privileged 
confidant and not, as in the old- 
style forensic essay, in the role of 
an intelligent witness of a 
recitation. Rather, the 
contemporary essayist uses his 
prose to create a social situation, 
an interactive event in which we 
are cajoled and flattered by 
information offered in petto. At 
its best, in essays like Gail 
Godwin’s “My Face” in The 
Breadloaf Anthology or Phillip 
Lopate’s brilliant “Against Joie de 
Vivre” in Best American 1987, 
this ingratiating informality is 
one of the great strengths of the 
new discursive style, but it also 
has its drawbacks, fostering a 
flattened democracy between the 
writer and the reader, a total 
leveling of the very inequalities 
of power on which the whole 
enterprise of argumentation is 
based. To deliver an argument, 
after all, is to assume not bullying 
imperiousness but at least a 
certain separateness from one’s 
readership, for the writer has 
privileged information he wants 
to impart. Increasingly, however, 
we have grown intolerant of this 
inequality, demanding instead 
from our essayists that they 
throw a tea party in prose, a 
soothing social exchange that 
resembles a chat with a friend 
more than a lecture by a critic. 

With the rise of this new 
variety of magazine journalist, 
the media’s basic approach to 
expository prose has tilted on its 
axis, resulting in the subtle 
denigration of argument and 
ideas for anecdotes and stories. A 


| quick zip through Atwan’s three 


anthologies, starting with the 
initial 1986 volume, provides an 
excellent précis of the rhetorical 
itinerary of the contemporary 
essay as it appropriates the 
mannerisms of another genre 
altogether: fiction. Under 
Elizabeth Hardwick’s editorship 
in 1986, The Best American 
Essays still allotted space for 
straightforward analytic pieces 
like Anne Hollander’s essay on 
fashion,”Dressed To Thrill,” but 
with Gay Talese at the wheel of 
the 1987 volume and the even 
more proscriptive Annie Dillard 
in charge of the 1988 volume, the 
series has virtually outlawed 
combative, polemic, and analytic 
journalism for anecdotal 
memoirs, velvety mood 
paintings, and pastoral idylls. 
Elting E. Morison on his 
grandfather, William Kittredge 
on his childhood, James : 
McConkey on his farm — again 
and again these essayists eschew 
the techniques of argument for 
those of storytelling, creating fey 
reminiscences, sepia 
daguerreotypes, and tender 
aquarelles of country living. 

In part, the narrative 
foundation of the contemporary 
essay is easily explained: 12 out 
of the 20 wrivers represented in 
Best American Essays 1988 are 
either poets or novelists, a figure 
that, when compared with four 
out of 28 in the 1938 Essay 


‘Annual, suggests that a 


confederacy of fiction writers 
now rules the roost of modern 
magazine journalism. And yet a 
more comprehensive explanation 
for the decline of the 
contemporary essay into what we 
might call its anecdotage lies in 
tacit, albeit pervasive, anti- 
intellectualism, the same fear of 
ideas that make writers balk at 
the inequities of power between 
writer and reader essential to 
argumentation. The faintly 
neurasthenic chumminess of 
modern essayists goes hand in 
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‘hand with their insistence on 


substituting things you can think 
about with things you can see, 
with scenes that appeal directly 
to the eye rather than the mind. 
Their approach is thus another » 
manifestation of their basic 
discomfort with both authority 
and the whole process of ideation 
itself, a hostility that draws them 
toward the sensual, the scenic, 
the narrative, and away from the 
imageless idea, the pure 
conception. 

Anti-intellectualism also 
informs the whole notion of 
“voice” in magazine journalism. 
What's often meant by voice is 
not a sui generis style but a set of 
readily identifiable mannerisms 
that signal to the reader the 
presence, not of a unique 
individual, but of a certain arty 
quality that seems to us somehow 
intimate and “poetic,” a quiet 
assertion of the value of colors 
and tactile impressions over the 
intellect. Take the following 
sentences from the most recent 
Best American Essays 
anthology’s “The Heart of the 
Seasons,” by Elizabeth 
Hardwick, a writer universally 
acknowledged as having a 
strong, personal voice: “In the 
mountains, there you feel free . . . 
Yes. Under Mount Monadnock in 
New Hampshire — a storm of 
stars in the heavens, a pattern of 
gorgeous gleaming dots on the 
dark blue silk of the sky, all 


The faintly 
neurasthenic 
chumminess of 
modern essayists 
goes hand in 
hand with their 
insistence on 
substituting 
things you can 
think about with 
things you can 
see, with scenes 


that appeal 
directly to the 
eye rather than 
the mind. 


spreading down like a huge soft 
cloak to the edge of the field.” In 
bright, primary colors, the 
passage gives us a clear sense of 
what is understood in our culture 
as “literary” — the immediate 
appeal to the senses in “gleaming 
dots” and “dark blue silk,” the 
riot of opulent textiles and the 
blazing night sky. Hardwick’s 

, with her minute attention 
to shades of light and hue, her 
impulse to caress the nap of every 
fabric, is the essence of “creative 
writing,” that style engendered in 
the classroom by instructors who 
teach their students that the 
purpose of composition is se 
the world and record the s ; 

This conscientious sensuality 

and studied literary 
voluptuousness constitute the 
very basis of a style implicitly 
contemptuous of bold 
formulations of ideas. In their 


~ plein air. 


pictorial. But what truly unmasks | 


their implicit anti-intellectualism 
is their choice of subjects. An 
epidemic of populist 
iconography, the gamy stench of 
the barnyard, infuses many of the 
pieces in both the Best American 
Essays series and The Breadloaf 
Anthology. Homesick 
reminiscences about childhoods 
spent in the agrarian hinterlands 
(William Kittredge’s “Home,” for 
instance, a starry-eyed evocation 
of his early years in southeastern 
Oregon) form a vital subgenre of 
magazine journalism. Nostalgia 
always makes good copy, and our 
most accomplished wordsmiths 


sanctify it, salaaming before what | 


is, within the context of modern 
life, a walloping non sequitur: 
that’plaintive longing for 
innocence and spontaneity. Don 
Mitchell's “Dancing with 
Nature,” Noel Perrin’s “War on 
the Farm,” Gretel Ehrlich’s 
“Spring,” Donald Hall’s 
“Winter,” as well as the entirety 
of Edward Hoagland’s Heart's 
Desire, all transform the 
contemporary American essay 
into an endless picnic whose 
authors are forever frolicking en 


From Esquire to the New 
Yorker, today’s magazine essay is 
often written alfresco, evoking a 
world of earthy instincts and 
luscious sensual appeal. In 
keeping with this populist spirit, 
many of the essays in the 
anthologies under review are 
admiring portraits of individual 
men, not other writers or 
intellectuals, but farmers, 
outdoorsmen, and, most 
important, sportsmen and 
champs. Almost exclusively male 
incarnations of the Noble Savage 
appear again and again, now in 
the form of the mandingo-cum- 
Superfly in Gerald Early’s 
portrait of the “masculine 
vitality” of black men (“The 
Passing of Jazz's Old Guard”), 
now in the brassy vulgarity of 
Ted Williams in Richard 
Cramer's “What Do You Think of 
Ted Williams Now?” Goaty 
champions of baseball, racing, 
and boxing trail a lingering 
aroma of locker room through 
these collections, as in 
Hoagland’s “Heart's Desire” on 
that “endangered animal,” the 
boxer, or Paul Fussell’s “Indy” on 
the Indianapolis 500. 

Is every American essay caked 
with this impasto of populist 
manure? Are most American 
essays? By no means. Analytical 
and argumentative pieces that 
avoid the cinematic and the 
sensual for pure cogent thought 
are still being published in large 
numbers by such creative 
thinkers as Brigit Brophy, Mary 
McCarthy, Alexander Cockburn, 
and Gore Vidal. What is true, 
however, is that polemic pieces 
that are not anecdotal, not 
narrative, not pictorial are seldom 
selected as representative of the 
“best” American essays, an 
exclusion that indicates an 
upheaval in the contem 
essayistic aesthetic that will 
ultimately affect the nature and 
quality of work being produced. 

In the essays that are being 
chosen, the reader encounters a 
disturbing irony: the 
contemporary essayist, who has 
worked so hard to craft a 
personal voice, that elusive 
inflection of sincerity, is in fact in 

constant flight from himself — 
into pastoral, into sports, into 
toughness, into sensation, and 
away from bookishness, ideas, 
and analysis, the very things that 
constitute the life of an 
intellectual. Contemporary 
essayists, as represented in a 
growing number of anthologies, 
are involved in an uneasy search 
for their ethnic and ideological 
antithesis. The personal voice 
they have struggled to achieve is 
that of the farmer, the tough guy, 
the champion, the prole, but not, 
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obsessed with the grim period 

in history known as the 
Holocaust and spent two full 
years reading only books related 
to the subject. 

It was in this context of 
hundreds of books — novels, 
memoirs, nistories, and 
sociological, psychological, 
theological, and anthropological 
treatises — that I picked up 
Survival in Auschwitz. Already 
numbed by what I now think of 
as a sadomasochistic orgy of 
Holocaust exposure, I was 
stunned by the book. Not 
because what happened to Levi 
in Auschwitz was more horrible 
than what other survivors had 
recorded, not because he was 
perhaps more skillful as a writer 
in making the reader feel the pain 
of what had happened to him. 
What made and continues to 
make that book echo in my 
imagination and makes it, I 
beiieve, one of the great books of 
the 20th century, is how Levi, in 
simple, .ost stark prose, 
salvag: memories of human 
beings refusing, if only through 
helpless gestures, to cease being . 
human. For this 20-year-old 
reader, the book offered relief 
from the safety of observing from 
a distance horrors one cannot 
possibly imagine happening to 
oneself or committing against 
others. With extraordinary 
precision, and not a trace of self- 
pity, Levi helped me to recognize 
myself in both victim and 
perpetrator and to understand 
just how human dehumanization 
can be. It was a great shame that — 
the American editions of this 
book carried a title different from 
the author's original, If This Is a 
Man. This book is not about 
survival, but about what is a man. 
That is its genius, that is its 
wisdom. 

Fifteen years after first 
encountering Primo Levi asa 
reader, I became his editor and 
publisher. When I say that I was 
Primo Levi's editer, it is 
something of an exaggeration. 
Asi m 


published in newspapers and in 


anthologies of his work if¥italy, 
and arranging for the translation 
of all of his works except for The 
Periodic Table, which slipped out 
of my hands ina negotiation, | 
made no editorial contribution, 


since was necessary. All the | 


books I published had been 
previously published in Italy, 
where they had languished for a 
dozen years without an English- 
language home. Though Levi 
was considered a major writer in 
his own country, he was virtually 
unknown here, except to a few, 
for anything other than being the 
author of one of the great 
Holocaust memoirs. 

I believe it is worth considering 
why it was that Primo Levi's 
work found a deep resonance in 
this country only in the 1980s, 
when he was “rediscovered.” By 
this time, America had become 
saturated with images of Jewish 
suffering and victimization. 
Holocaust had come and gone as 
a miniseries, complete with soap 
commercials — a trivialization 
inadvertently rescued by furtii«: 
trivialization; Auschwitz replaced 
Exodus as the Jewish archetype; 
the Holocaust replaced Israel as 
the one Jewish subject deemed 
appropriate by both Jews and 
Gentiles for prime time, albeit for 
different reasons. It was said that 
the public had had enough of the 
Holocaust. 

Nonetheless, room was found 
for Primo Levi. First, because 
room is always found for great 
writers — they are so rare. 
Second, as a Holocaust writer, 
Levi, with his humanist concerns, 
offered readers relief (as he had 
given me earlier) from the 
deadening that comes with 
overexposure to the horrors of 
Auschwitz. For Levi, the 
Holocaust is not a “Jewish” 
experience, but one of relevance 
to all concerned with the human 
condition. He resists the 
temptation to which others have 


Primo 
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by Arthur H. Samuelson 


Primo Levi (1919-1987) 


Levi’s tale did not end with Auschwitz; his writing only 
began there. He had found meaning in love and work, and 
they became his great themes; and it was this 
transcendence that he offered us who now live in the 


shadow of Auschwitz. 


succumbed of politicizing the 
Holocaust, of using it for 
convenient personal or rhetorical 
advantage. Finally, Levi's tale did 
not end with Auschwitz; his 
writing only began there. He had 
found meaning in love and work, 
and they became his great 
themes; and it was this 
transcendence that he offered us 
who now live in the shadow of 
Auschwitz. 

I finally met Primo Levi in 
1983, when I arranged for him to 
come to America for his first and 
only visit, to promote If Not 
Now, When/?, following the 
success of The Periodic Table. 
There is much in American 
culture that might astonish a 
discerning first-time visitor, but I 
believe that for Primo, most 
astounding, perhaps even 
disturbing, was the discovery of 
his own sudden celebrity. 


all, these were books he had 
written years ago. Why the 
unexpected notice now? Why all 
these people asking him 
questions about every 
conceivable subject? Why all the 
letters he had to answer on his 
return to Italy? He never came 
back to America. It was too tiring, 
he wrote me. 

I think he was also puzzled 
about how Jewish he was in our 
eyes, and how Jewish we were in 
his. Not that he did not think of 
himself as a Jew, but why did we 
all make such a big deal about it? 
When he got back to Turin, he 
told them that everyone in 
America was Jewish. Primo was a 
Jew who was not anxious about 
his identity. I think we made him 
nervous with ours. I know that he 
was deeply offended when 
Commentary, that great arbiter of 
racial purity, published an essay 


faulting him and the best of 
Italian Jewry for being 
assimilated. He must have found 
it genuinely difficult to 
understand why they were 
burdened by a Jew who was no 
more assimilated than they 
except for the superficial 
rhetorical advantage their 
Jewishness gave them in a wholly 
different struggle, one with 
which he was not concerned. I do 
not know what politics Primo 
Levi held to. He never addressed 
himself to politics directly, as far 
as I know. Perhaps Commentary 
smelled a liberal. In any case, I do 
not believe it was a coincidence 
that If Not Now, When/?, his 
novel about partisan Jews 
struggling to maintain their 
identity as they make their way 
to the Promised Land, appeared 
in Italy at the time of the Israeli 
incursion into Lebarion. 


I saw Primo again at his home 
in Turin a year later, a year before 
his death. I was struck by how 
fragile he appeared, how intense, 
nervous. I remember his deep 
concentration watching other 
people talk. We met in his home, 
the same apartment he had 
grown up in. Next door lived his 
son. The house was sparsely and 
modestly furnished, but I was 
struck by a feeling of roots one 
rarely experiences in American 
homes. In the house with him 
and his wife lived his ailing 
mother, and around the corner 
was his wife’s mother. Both 
women were in their 90s and in 
need of constant care. Because of 
his success in America, 
invitations were pouring in from 
all over the world and his books 
were being translated and 
reissued everywhere. He 
maintained carefully drawn 
charts to keep track of his 
publishing relationships around 
the world. We did not speak of 
the rumors that he might receive 
the Nobel Prize for Literature, but 
he showed me invitations from 
Harvard and Brandeis. He found 
the notion of a Jewish university 
somewhat puzzling, but was 
delighted when I solved the 
mystery for him of what the 
invitation meant by black tie. 
Primo’s English was formal and 
fluent, but not fluid. Much of his 
vocabulary came from reading 
the Oxford English Dictionary. 
He had just come back from a trip 
to England, where he had met 
Philip Roth and his wife, Claire 
Bloom, and the Zuckerman 
trilogy was on the Levis’ coffee 
table. There were many words in 
Roth’s book he could not find in 
his dictionary, he complained. I 
was grateful the only one he 
asked me for help with was FDR. 
I sent him an American Heritage 
Dictionary upon my return. 

I still struggle with the riddle of 
his suicide. It came as a complete 
surprise. I knew that he was 
depressed. I could tell he and his 
wife felt like prisoners in their 
home, the burden of taking care 
of the two ailing mothers was 
that great. But his life was also 
changing: He was recognized as a 
major international writer. He 
was earning money from his 
writing. All of his books were 
going to be in print around the 
world. And he was working on a 
new book. 

It was to be a sequel to The 
Periodic Table. Turning from 
inorganic chemistry to the 
organic side of the ledger, the 
book was to be made up of 
correspondence between a 
chemist and his lady friend, 
which would begin as reflections 
on the nature of chemicals and 
end as meditations on love. It 
sounded wonderful — a kind of 
dual love letter — to his work and 
his lover. He wrote me that the 
book gave him solace from his 
domestic problems. 

But he would not leave his 
home, even when I wrote him 
that if he came to America to 
promote the The Monkey’s 

Wrench, we had a chance of 
making it a bestseller. | admired 
his insistence that his place was 
with his mother, that the 
demands of a tour would be too 
great — all those letters he would 
have to write when he returned! 
— but I still wonder if there was 
not more to his stubbornness 
than that. 

We made Primo Levi 
uncomfortable with our need to 
celebrate a survivor. As he 
pointed out often in his work, the 
best did not survive Auschwitz, 
only those who could adjust. He 
believed he had been saved by 
luck, by getting sick at just the 
right time. He had learned things 
in the camps about his fellow 
men, and he spent the rest of his 
life reflecting on that lesson. He 
was a writer, not a celebrity. He 
saw himself as an Ancient 
Mariner, not as a Nobel laureate 
for peace or for literature. 0 


(Excerpted from an address 
delivered at NYU in November 
1988) 
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life lines 


by David Barber 


COLLECTED POEMS, by . 
Primo Levi. Translated by Ruth 
Feldman and Brian Swann. 
Faber and Faber, 78 pages, 
$12.95. 


hat is poetry's place 
in a world that 
produces an 
Auschwitz? 
According to Theodor Adorno, 
none at all. The German thinker 
would enjoin us to take the 
unspeakable literally — his is a 
steelier version of the critic 
George Steiner's suggestion that 
the only possible response to the 
‘ Holocaust may be silence. No 
_longer plausible as a maker or 
bard, the poet is now cast as a 
likely turncoat: the inference 
being that poetry's ancient 
allegiances to music, metaphor, 
and transformation will cushion 
_the disclosure of ultimate horrors, 
or worse, betray history through 
artifice. It’s a position that could 
be argued far into the night. But 
what can’t be denied is the 
constriction we feel in postwar 
European poetry that endeavors 
to testify to the exterminations 
and obliterations of those 
calamitous years, poetry in which 
aesthetic prerogatives are often 
planed away by the cutting edge 
of moral and historical reckoning. 
We see it in the hieroglyphic, 
suffocatingly private later poems 
of Paul Celan, a Romanian Jew 
who escaped Nazi internment 
only to take his own life in Paris 
some 20 years later. We see it in 
the studiously discursive and 
unadorned stanzas of expatriate 
Polish poet Czeslaw Milosz, who 
wrote in the 1945 poem 
“Dedication”: “Try to understand 
this simple speech as I would be 
ashamed of another./I swear 
there is in me no wizardry of 
words.” 

Primo Levi, too, is a writer who 
repudiated verbal legerdemain in 
the name of simple speech. His 
acclaimed memoirs of Auschwitz 
are built from the ground up in 
dauntingly workmanlike 
language, as if unremitting 
straightforwardness were the 
only recourse left for a voice that 
has echoed inside the walls of a 
concentration camp. So it’s not 
surprising to detect in Levi's 
recently published Collected 
Poemsa shrinking away from the 
exalted, transcendent traditions 
of poetry, a shunning of the 
manifestly subjective spirit of 
poetic craft that holds sway in the 
English-speaking world. Gone is 
the lilt and sheen of verse, gone is 
Wallace Stevens’s commendation 
of poetry as “supreme fiction.” 
Instead, the austere contours of 
Levi's work are shaped by lines 
that grow out of an uneasy truce 
between the fluency of art and 
the obduracy of fact. 

Collected Poems gathers the 
work published in two volumes 
in Levi's lifetime: Shema, 
containing poems written 
sporadicaily between 1943 and 
1974, and At an Uncertain Hour, 
poems composed after his 
retirement as a chemist in 1977. 
Comprising only 60-odd poems, 
most of them terse, block-stanza 
lyrics, it’s not a book that 
bespeaks grand ambitions or a 
lapidary poetic temperament. Yet 
in their intensity and delicacy 
these are poems that bear — and 
largely bear up under — close 
scrutiny. Reading them as we do, 
with a dreadful foreknowledge of 
the poet's first-hand 
acquaintance with genocide, the 
question that hangs in the air is 
whether we can respond to them 
as poetry rather than exclusively 
as testimony. Levi's habitual 
notation of the date beneath each 
poem, for example, comes across 
not as any sort of stylistic 
affectation but as a piercing act of 


contrition by a man whoat one 
point in his life had to assume 
that any given day could be his 
last. It is to Levi's cre. * then, 
that in a fairnumberof, -ms he 
nudges us beyond the pale of our 
numbed recognition of the 
Holocaust, edging back the 
darkness with imaginative ardor 
as well as moral urgency. 

“Shema” is the Hebrew for 
“hear,” and the blunt imperative 
is apt. Levi's earliest poems are 
nakedly those of the survivor, the 
witness to the unthinkable. 
Chiseled and stark, spiked with 
memento mori and invocations 
of the dead, they present 
themselves as prayers marshaled 
against mute despair. It’s poetry 

virtually stripped to the bone, 
staking its claims by naming, by 
calling out, by casting back. “I 
would like to believe in 
something,/Something other 
than the death that undid you,” 
begins one poem. “This is the 
time of lightning without 
thunder,/This is a time of 
unheard voices,/Of sieep 
and useless vigils,” begins 
another. Occasionally, as in the 
hortatory title poem or in the 
finely etched allegory of his two 
“Crow’s Song” poems, Levi does 
veer away from his indicative 
mode of astringent lamentation. 
For the most part, however, 
Shemd’s tight-lipped oaths and 
elegies come down to us as 
stylized cries. 

Anguish courses just as 
strongly through the three dozen 
poems that make up At an 

Uncertain Hour. But here it is 
charted with a forbearance and 
firmness that can in part only be 
explained by the healing passage 
of time. The poet we meet on 
these pages has persuaded 
himself that. a measure of 
refinement can be the height of 
resourcefulness: raw vehemence 
and brittle remorse have been 
replaced by a vigilant web of 
irony, subtlety, and alertness, the 
heart on the sleeve exchanged for 
the hand in the glove. Consider 
the volume’s first two poems. 
The eruption of Vesuvius in 79 
AD is the ostensible subject of 
this diptych, but Levi rapidly 
moves to close the gap between 
natural disaster and social 
cataclysm. Which is more terrible 
to contemplate, these poems ask: 
the thought that human nature 
takes its cue from a 
compassionless natural world or 
the notion that we’ve become an 
unnatural law and force unto 
ourselves? This thread is taken 
up time and again in Atan 
Uncertain Hour, particularly in 
the cluster of poems in which 
Levi turns his fastidious 
scientist's eye and guarded 
metaphysical impulses onto an 
arch assortment of flora and 
fauna. Almost without fail, these 
are lyrics marked by grace, wit, 
and flinty melancholy, Levi 
extracting flickers of 
enboldenment from the tenacity 
and cunning of the mole, the 
snail, the pearl oyster, and the 
agave plant. And, perhaps most 
defiantly, the spider: “Nimble 
and fierce, as soon as it gets 
dark,/Quickly, quickly, knot 
upon knot,/I'll weave myself 
another web.” 

It’s still a far cry from wizardry, 
this patient, supple industry. But 
for a poet writing from within the 
cultural and spiritual chasms left 
by the Holocaust (even one, like 
Levi, who was only moonlighting 

as a poet), it can be regarded asa 
form of sympathetic magic, a 
refusal to forfeit the last vestiges 
of will and ingenuity. And those 
of us fortunate enough to pitch 
ourselves wholeheartedly into 
poetry’s enchantments are 
the richer and the humbler for 
it. 


WHO REALLY KILLED 
JOHN KENNEDY? 


“Jim Garrisons's book presents the most powerful detailed case yet made that President Ken- 
nedy's assassination was the product of a conspiracy, and that the plotters and key operators 
came not from the Mob, but the CIA." 

‘Norman Mailer 


: Es ae More than 85 percent of Americans believe the 
| Warren Commission Report was a whitewash. But 


ON | - | only one person, New Orleans D.A. Jim Garrison, 
TRAIL 


now a Louisiana Appeal Court Judge, officially in- 
T H E vestigated and prosecuted the crime of the century. 


More exciting than any fiction, this gripping detec- 


OF TH E own true story, pre- 


Booklist 


"Powerful ... provocative. Garrison's book per- 
suasively argues that it's time for some U.S. glas- 
nest." 


The Guardian 


By Jim Garrison. 


"A riveting book ... told in a wry and witty style. It reads like a novel." 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 


"Garrison reviews many challenges to the evidence against Oswald; for example the absence 
.. Of any physical signs that he had fired a rifle on the fatal day, and the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the President's blasted brain. 

The New York Times 


Order now! On the Trail of the Assassins, 358 pp., hardcover, photos, detailed notes and in- 
dex. Now in its third printing; 30,000 copies sold. Send $19.95 plus $2.00 shipping and hand- 
ling to: Sheridan Square Press, 145 West 4th Street, New York, NY 10012; (212) 254-1061, 
ISBN 0-941781-02-X. 


6861 ‘NOILOAS XINSOHd NOLSOG 3SHL 


SONGWRITERS 


Apply to ASCAP’s Songwriting Workshop! 


_] Moderated by Greg Hawkes (Formerly of The Cars). 
(| Have your work critiqued by industry professionals. 


|_} Become eligible for 40 free hours of recording studio time donated 
by Syncro-Sound. 

L_] Hosted by the Boston Music Foundation. 

To Apply: Send a cassette of two original songs, lyric sheets and a 

brief bio by April 13th to 


Boston Music Foundation 
25 Huntington Avenue, Suite 418 
Boston, MA 02116 


Workshop meets at 1:30 pm on Sunday, April 23rd at the Citi/Axis 
Complex, 15 Lansdowne St. Admission is free and open to the public. 
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Boston Book Warehouse 


EVERY BOOK EVERY DAY 


20% OFF HARDCOVERS 


15% OFF PAPERBACKS 
SAVE ON USED BOOKS & CLASSICAL CD'S & LP'S 


M-S 10-10 
special and phone orders weicome Sen 136 


vis Sq., 
623-7766 


Red L.ine to Davis Sq., or 
Mass Ave. to Day St., then a 
right on Elm Street. 


@ CENTRUM PRESENTS @ 


The 16th Annual Port Townsend 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
July 13-23, 1989 
Jane Yolen Valerie Miner Gwen Head Belle Randall 
Galvin Lisel Mueller 
Douglas Unger ae Craig Lesley and many more 


@ A full schedule of workshops, classes, and special events takes place at one of the country’s 
most beautiful lotations, Tuition: $270 with manuscript; $210 open enroliment. Optional 
Room and Board. Limited financial aid available. 
For full details and application forms, write or phone: 
Carol jane Bangs, Director, Port Townsend Writers’ Conference 
Centrum Foundation, Box 1158, Port Townsend, WA 98368 
(206) 385-3102 


*NO COLLECTION TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL 
* WE SEARCH FOR SCARCE TITLES 


LITERATURE: ART: FILM 
. 


ENUE VICTORHUGO- 


“Smashing defense 
of a noble ion...”* 


“Booth is typically erudite, wry, learned, and finally very serious in 
this generous address to all those, especially teachers and would- 
be teachers, concerned firsthand with American education. 

Booth’s thesis is that American education is indeed 

under siege, even ‘in crisis,’ but unlike his col- 
league Allan Bloom he sees silver linings 
a than clouds. He recounts 20 years 
of classroom pleasures and frustrations; 
evaluates minutely his own flaws 
and virtues as an instructor; recalls 
student victories rather than defeats; 
and weaves humorous anecdotes out 
of austere ‘occasions’ in the name of 
showing the resiliency of American 
education, and those who practice 
it.... Smashing defense of a noble 
profession, and a brilliant program 
of ideas for America’s educational 
future.”-*Kirkus Reviews 


The Vocation 
of a Teacher 


Rhetorical Occasions, 
1967-1988 


WAYNE C. 
BOOTH 


$24.95 cloth 
or call 1-800-621-2736 


The University of Chicago Press 


Books South Africa 


by Karen A. Krebsbach 


iterature has a 
6 6 direct bearing on 
the methodology 


and direction of 
the struggle of apartheid,” 
acknowledges South African 
writer Saths Cooper, a friend of 
murdered anti-apartheid activist 


| Steve Biko and a member of the 


Board of Directors of the 
Desmond Bishop Tutu Fund. 
Cooper is now studying at Boston 
University ona Fulbright | 
Scholarship. 

What follows is a reading list of 
South African fiction and 
nonfiction. 


NONFICTION 
APARTHEID’S REBELS: 
INSIDE SOUTH AFRICA’S 
HIDDEN WAR, by Stephen M. 
Davis. Yale University Press, 
238 pages, $8.95. 

One of the best books on anti- 
apartheid rebels. Davis's 
extensive look at the origins of 
the African National Congress, 
including its fractured political 
past and its uncertain future, is 
comprehensive and enlightening. 
Much like the Nicaraguan contra 
movement, the ANC has 
developed a complex network 
that allows it to train, feed, house, 
employ, and educate an 
estimated 13,000 exiles living in 
Zambia, Tanzania, and Angola. 


DATELINE SOWETO: 
TRAVELS WITH BLACK 
SOUTH AFRICAN 
REPORTERS, by William 
Finnegan. Harper & Row, 244 
pages, $18.95. 

White American journalist © 
Finnegan spent six weeks with 
black South African reporters in 
the summer of 1986, when the 
country was under a state of 
emergency, presumably 
returning with a story no black 
journalist has yet reported. 
Despite the irony, Finnegan’s 
book is compelling as he descibes 
how black reporters report a 
different kind of story than white 
reporters do. 


SOUTH AFRICA INC.: THE 
OPPENHEIMER EMPIRE, by 
David Pallister, Sarrah Stewart, 
and Ian Lepper. Yale University 
Press, 382 pages, $25. 

Here, three English business 
writers unravel the myths behind 
the white Oppenheimer dynastic 
empire, one of the richest and 
most powerful organizations of 
its kind in the world and certainly 
the most significant in South 
Africa. The trio’s view provides 
one of the few comprehensive 
perspectives of South Africa’s 
economic evolution. 


_ Penguin, 399 pages, $6.95. 


THE SANCTIONS 
HANDBOOK, by Joseph 
Hanlon and Roger Ormond. 


Since a 1986 United Nations 
resolution on the elimination of 
apartheid, 43 countries have 
taken political or economic 
sanctions against South Africa, 
ranging in scope from severing 
only some diplomatic, cultural, 
and economic ties to “total 
isolation.” Though many 
countries, like Britain, continue to 
claim that sanctions only hurt the 
black majority, in this book 
London Guardian 
Roger Ormond and Joseph 
Hanlon script a fine analysis of 
why sanctions do work. 


FICTION 
HAJJI MUSA AND THE 
HINDU FIRE-WALKER, by 
Ahmed Essop. Ravan Press Ltd., 
276 pages, $16.95. 

Twenty-one exquisitely crafted 
short stories about South Africa's 
forgotten minority: Asians. 


POPPIE NONGENA: ONE 
WOMAN’S STRUGGLE 
AGAINST APARTHEID, by 
Elsa Joubert. Henry Holt, 368 
pages, $8.95. 

Joubert’s book has remained a 
bestseller since it was first 
translated into English in 1980. 
The inspiring story of a Xhosa 
woman's survival and salvation 
helps educate the reader about 
the complex infrastructure of the 
country’s many black tribes. 


RENEWAL TIME, by Es’kia 
Mphahlele. Readers 
International, 215 pages, $16.95. 

A less compelling collection 
but still worth a look; the author's 
subjects are members of 
Johannesburg's diverse Indian 
community. 


BIOGRAPHY /MEMOIR 
OLIVER TAMBO SPEAKS: 
PREPARING FOR POWER, by 
Adelaide Tambo. Braziller, 288 
pages, $19.95. 

Tambo’s wife, Adelaide, 
publishes a rare collection of the 
work of the man who has been 
Afican National Congress 
president since 1967. 


PART OF MY SOUL WENT 
WITH HIM, by Winnie 
Mandela. Norton, 175 pages, 
$14.95. 

Winnie Mandela's poignant 
confession of love for her 
imprisoned husband, Nelson, is 
compellingly bittersweet and 
well worth the read. The two 
have been separated most of the 
years since their marriage in June 
1958. 


JOURNEY CONTINUED: AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by Alan 
Paton. Scribner's, 308 pages, 
$22.50. 

Many white South Africans have 
produced notable volumes. Alan 
Paton, who wrote the widely 
heralded 1948 novel Cry, the 
Beloved Country, pens an 
equally moving autobiography, 
Journey Continued, a 
continuation of the first volume 
of his autobiography, Towards 
the Mountain. All his anti- 
apartheid writings were aimed at 
trying to influence his fellow 
whites, both in South Africa and 
in the US, whose political 
influence remained undaunted. 


AFRICAN LIVES, by Denis 
Boyles. Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
225 pages, $18.95. 

Writer Denis Boyles’s book is 
an odd but entertaining collection 
of portraits of “white tribe” Afr 
ikaner adventurers like Emin 
Pasha, Karen Blixen, and Ian 
Smith, the ex-prime minister of 
Rhodesia. The book provides 
uncommon insight into why 
white Afrikaners consider 
themselves superior to the black 
natives. Boyles’s lively accounts, 
punctuated by wry humor, offer 
thoughtful, provocative 
characterizations. 


WHITE TRIBE DREAMING: 
APARTHEID’S BITTER 
ROOTS AS WITNESSED BY 
EIGHT GENERATIONS OF 
AN AFRIKANER FAMILY, by 
Marq de Villiers. Viking, 420 
pages, $21.95. 

This excellent book by Marq de 
Villiers, the story of his family 
through eight generations in 
South Africa, is an invaluable 
view of apartheid in the eyes of a 
white family that considered the 
continent its home. From the 
perspective of a white liberal who 
quotes freely from his family’s 
less-than-liberal letters and 
journals, de Villiers chronicles 
the growth of black 
consciousness and provides some 
of the most logical insight into 
why white South Africans fear 
sharing power with blacks. 


NEW RELEASES 
(UNREVIEWED) 
SOPHIATOWN: COMING OF 
AGE IN SOUTH AFRICA, by 
Don Mattera. Beacon Press, 151 
pages, $15.95. 

An autobiography by activist © 
and poet (Anzanian Love Song) 
Don Mattera, a founder of the 
Union of Black Journalists. 


Karen A, Krebsbach is the 
assistant metropolitan editor of 
the Middlesex News. 


Hall of shame #1 


sst, ya wanna buy some 
swampland in Florida? 
How about a children’s 


book? Surely it would 
take Glengarry Glen Ross's slick- 
suited Richard Roma, with his 
gift of greased gab, to sell David 
Mamet's latest, with drawings by 
Donald Sultan, called Warm and 
Cold (Grove Press). “Once upon 
a time,” the press release tells us, 
“a famous playwright and a 
famous painter decided to make a 
book together.” And wonder of 
wonders, they made one even 
thinner than the paper it’s written 
on. They gave it to their children, 


who loved it. So the FP and the 
FP decided that “the only thing to 
do was to make more copies so 
that everyone could look at it 
happily ever after.” 

Gist: “A man is travelling on a 
train. We find him at the end of 
the beginning of his journey, 
when the subject of his thoughts 
must change from past events to 
those lying before him, and when 
he must truly take leave of what 
he has left behind.” Namely, his, 
sigh, kid — shoved before us, at 
the end of a blurry black-and- 
white journey, in full Kodak 


color. 


At least the famous painter had 
to make “beautiful bold 
drawings” of things glimpsed 
from a train window. All the 
famous playwright, who is also a 
famous film director, had to do 
was contribute such speeding- 
scenery reflections as “It’s good 
to have good clothes on in which 
you feel powerful/To be warm 
when you're cold/To wear 
something that someone made 
for you.” The book is $19.95; 
evidently punctuation is extra. 

Listen to the warm. Listen to 
the cold. Drip drip goes the 
faucet. Yielding only a treacle. 0 
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“Not the poem which we have read, but that to which we return, 


with the greatest pleasure, possesses the genuine power, and 
claims the name of essential poetry.” —Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


«* The Essential Poets 


Volume 1 THE ESSENTIAL KEATS/ Philip Levine 

By the early summer of 1816 he had written his first published poem, the lovely 
sonnet “‘O Solitude,” and by that autumn the truly amazing ‘“‘On First Look- 
ing into Chapman's Homer,”’ the first poem of his authorship that is able to 
hold in suspension such intense anticipation and complete fulfillment that the 
reader puts it down with a single appropriate comment: “‘Keatsian.”” 


Volume 2 THE ESSENTIAL WHITMAN/ Galway Kinnell 
Under Whitman’s spell I stopped writing in rhyme and meter and in rectangular 
stanzas and tuned to long-lined, loosely cadenced verse; and at once I felt 

jt liberated. Once again, as when I first began writing, it seemed it 
might be possible to say everything in poetry. Whitman has been my principal 


master ever since. 


Volume3 THE ESSENTIAL MELVILLE/ Robert Penn Warren 
Melville saw the possibility of an entrapment in victory however nobly sought. 
War might be fought for human freedom, but victory might carry its own irony: 
the possibility of the great modem power state of unbridled capitalism 

and military ambition might herald a new and disastrous destiny. 


Volume 4 THE ESSENTIAL BLAKE/ Stanley Kunitz 

The twentieth-century view of William Blake as a major creative spirit, a hero 

of the modern imagination, would have confounded his contemporanies, who 

madman. 


or 


Voiume 5 Anthony Hecht 
There will be a brand of reader determined to reject Herbert, and perhaps all reli- 
gious poetry, maintaining with Marx that religion is the “opium of the people.” 
But no one can read through the poems presented here and come away still 
holding that view. 


[_] Please charge my American Express. Card ++ 


These books are also available at your local bookstore. 


Please send me the following books @ $6.00 for each volume in paperback. I am enclosing 
$—________ for books plus postage and handling and applicable sales tax. 


Enclosed is my [_] check [7] money order. 


Signature as on card Exp. date 


TITLE PRICE 


SUBTOTAL 


POSTAGE & HANDLING $1.50 


SALES TAX 


TOTAL 


26 West 17th Sereet, New York, NY 10011 


Each volume in this invaluable Ecco Press series contains the ‘‘essential’’ poems of 
literature’s great masters, selected and introduced by acclaimed contemporary poets. 


Volume 6 THE ESSENTIAL WORDSWORTH/ 

Seamus Heaney 
The Essential Wordsworth remains the one struggling to become a whole per- 
son, to reconcile a sense of incoherence and disappointment forced upon him by 
the extemal circumstances of life with those intimations of harmonious commu- 
nion promised by his childhood visions, and seemingly ratified by his glimpse of 
a society trembling at the moment of revolution. 


Volume 7 THE ESSENTIAL CAMPION/ Charles Simic 
There was a period of almost 200 years when even his poems were not avail- 
able. They lay buried in Elizabethan songbooks, and that kind of music had long 
gone out of fashion. The great Romantic poets never heard of him. Today we 
have Campion’s songs on records and can hear what he was after. Whoever 
dreams of a poem where language begins to resemble music, thinks of him. 


Volume 8 THE ESSENTIAL DONNE/ Amy Clampitt 

The “‘physics”’ of the early seventeenth century, with its persistent imagery of 
turning spheres, of macro- and microcosms, of hierarchy and degree, has been 
superseded. Yet the continuity of the human imagination is such that along with 
the speaking voice, the profane and sweaty ardor, the force of what John Donne 
most deeply believed in is with us still. 


Volume 9 THE ESSENTIAL BYRON/ Paul Muldoon 


Byron"s matute style is wonderfully discursive, ranging from Aristotle through 


hitting the sack to hitting the bottle of sack, while relishing the rhyme on 
“Anistotle” and “‘bottle”’ along the way; he reminds us again and again tat 
poetry can be serious without being solemn, that it might even be fun. 


Volume 10 THE ESSENTIAL WYATT/ W. S. Merwi:. 
What we hear when we read the poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt, some four and a 
half centuries after he wrote them, is a fair example of the ways of that ¢lusive 
but inescapable figure who haunts the imagination of the Renaissance: Fortuna, 
“that tometh as a bail” 
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LETTER PERFECT: “For me, a 
work of fiction exists only insofar 
as it affords me what I shall 
bluntly call aesthetic bliss, that is 
a sense of being somehow, 
somewhere connected with other 
states of being where art 
(curiosity, tenderness, kindness, 
ecstasy) is the norm.” So wrote 
Vladimir Nabokov in the 
afterword to Lolita, which exactly 
30 years ago was bringing a tingle 
of scandal to bestseller lists. No 
lover of irony — not even one as 
inimitable as Nabokov himself — 
could have concocted a more 
devilishly improbable story: a 
fiercely literary Russian emigré 
writer and lepidopterist wages a 
prolonged battle against 
censorious US editors and 
publishers over his allegedly 
pornographic novel and rides a 
crest of prurience to 
celebrityhood in the very country 
the novel so deliciously parodies. 
Nabokov’s boisterous opinions 
and silky disquisitions on the 
Humbert Humbert humbuggery 
are among the many pleasures 
that await in his Selected Letters 
1940-1977 (Harcourt, Brace, 
Jovanovich: May), a trove of 
correspondence that covers the 


‘years from the author's arrival in 


the US as an impoverished war 
refugee until his death in 


‘Switzerland as a certified 


colossus of letters. Edited by 
Matthew J. Bruccoli and 


, Nabokov’s.son, Dimitri, the 


volume will help put a human 


‘face on this master of narrative 


guises and sub rosa word play. 


For those who haven't yet fallen 


under Nabokov’s spell, Vintage is 
undertaking an ongoing monthly 
release of new paperback 
editions of his most memorable 
: works. It all kicks off, as of course 
it would have to, with the _ 
‘transcendent Lolita, which hits 
the shelves this month. The 
Nabokov-of-the-month-club 
line-up through summer is as 
follows: Pale Fire (April), Despair 
(May), Pnin (June), King, Queen, 
Knave (July) — all novels; and 
Speak, Memory (August), the 
book Nabokov called his’ 
“autobiography revisited.” 
Beginning next fall, look for the 
novels Invitation to a Beheading, 
Transparent Things, Mary, and 
Laughter in the Dark. 
DIAMOND MINDS: The 
opening of baseball season is 
supposed to be heralded with 
pennants and bunting, but you 
wouldn't know it from all the 
dirty laundry flapping over 


NOTE:BOOK 


Publishing news and previews 


by David Barber 


The Selected Letters of Viadimir Nabokov (here pictured at 
Harvard among his beloved butterflies) are due out in May. 


Fenway Park this year. Fans 
wishing to take refuge from the 
sordid saga of Wade and Margo 
might want to pick up a pair of 
spring books on the Sox penned 
by crafty veteran scribes who = 
know a good angle when they 

see one, not to mention a curve. 
George V. Higgins’s The Progress 
of the Seasons: Forty Years of 


Baseball in Our Town (Holt: in the national pastime when 
April) recommends itself as a | uniforms were baggy, salaries 
yeasty ofaBoston were sane, and the game was 
boyhood forged'in the’smithy of played with something 

Fenway — a boyhood, needless approaching pure abandon. 

to say, that has gone well into YOUTH SHALL BE SERVED: — 


extra innings. Higgins has set 
many a novel in the Hub, but 
Progress should prove that fact, 
where a lifetime of thwarted 
Fenway hopes is concerned, is 
stranger and scarier than fiction. 
A single chapter in this history of 
heartache supplies the pretext for 
David (The Best and the 


‘| another installment in the annals 


Brightest) Halberstam’s Summer 
of ‘49(Morrow: May), a wide- 
angled retrospective of that year’s 
torrid pennant race between the 
Yankees and the Sox. Not merely 


of a Hatfields and McCoys rivalry 
between the pinstripes and the 
red stirrups, Halberstam’s book is 
a stately elegy for a bygone day 


The latest catalogue from the 
grandly unconventional David R- 
Godine is a case study in 
agreeable gumption. Godine’s 
entire spring list this year has 
been turned over to new and 
reissued children’s books that 
gambol across the spectrum of 
classic to contemporary, read- 


alouds to young-adult titles. This 
gambit may not seem to be an 
especially noteworthy profile in 
courage — after all, revenues 
from the sales of children’s books 
have nearly doubled over the 
past three years — but Godine’s 
approach to the project is high- 
minded almost to the point of 
improvident loftiness. “This is a 
list clearly directed at ambitious 


parents and precocious children,” 


writes the publisher. “We don’t 
apologize for it. I think children 
are probably a lot smarter than 
parents give them credit for 
anyway.” Andjust what is 
Godine proposing for the 
edification and entertainment of 
these fine young minds? For 
starters, sturdy editions of L.M. 
Montgomery’s Anne of Green 
Gables, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett's A Little Princess, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s My 
Shadow. Or 11 ample volumes in 
the Swallows and Amazons 
adv~ ature series by the late 

Brit sh author Arthur Ransome. 
Or such handsomely illustrated 
books for beginning readers as 
Henry in Shadowland, by Laszlo 
Varvasovsky, or The Town That 
Got Out of Town, by Somerville- 
based illustrator and Phoenix 
contributing artist Bob Priest. 
There’s even an exhaustive 
history of children’s-book 
illustration for adults who keep 


the lamps of childhood trimmed 


and burning. Let’s just hope 
Ogden Nash didn’t hit the nail on 
the head when he wrote: 
“Sophisticated parents live agog 
in a world that to them is 
enchanited;/Ingenuous children 
just naively take it all for. 
granted.” 

PICTURE THIS: In 1839 French 
painter and showman Louis 
Jacques Mandé Daguerre 
announced the invention ofa. . 


‘method for making a direct 


positive image on a silver plate — 
a process he ever-so-humbly 
christened the “daguerreotype.” 
The sesquicentennial of what 
proved to be the baptism of the 
photograph is being observed in 
rousing style this spring by Yale 
University Press withits ....- 
publication of The Art of 
Photography 1839-1989, set for a 
mid April release, Featuring more 
than 70 color plates and 400 
black-and-white images, the 
survey traces the revolutionary 
development of technology and 


perception since Daguerre’s 


landmark discovery, augmented 
by reprints of historical texts and 


new essays by contemporary 
observers. But shame on Oxford- 
affiliated editor Mike Weaver for 
not finding room for a print or 
three by British-born pioneer 
Eadweard Muybridge 
(1830-1904). No artiste, the 
gloriously eccentric Muybridge 
nonetheless deserves a seat in 
photography’s pantheon on the 


| strength of his “zodpraxiscope,” 


forerunner of the motion-picture 
camera, and his breakthrough 
studies, The Horse in Motion and 
The Human Figure in Motion, 
portfolios of sequential stills that 
provided modern artists and 
painters extraordinary insights 
into form and movement. 

KING AUTHOR: There’s just no 
end to the esoterica that gets 
unearthed down here on ~ 
Brookline Avenue. One of our 
inquisitorial — sorry, inquisitive 
— editors, having combed 
through our new edition of Books 
in Print, sidled up to us not long 
ago with the debonair sagacity of 
an Alex Trebek. Who did we 
suppose was the most fiendishly 
prolific author of our times? We 
rattled through the obvious 
names — Barbara Cartland, Louis 
L’Amour, Danielle Steele, James 
Michener, Inc. — only to be met 
with amused shakes of the head. 
Good thing for us we 
surrendered quickly, because one 
name we'd never have found on 
the tip of our tongue is Jack 
Rudman. Rudman’s oeuvre, as it 
turns out, takes up 30 entire 
pages of BIP’s exceedingly fine 
type, approximately 2912 more 
than do the indefatigable 
cowpoke chronicles of the late 
L’Amour. The whole of 
Rudman’s Vesuvian output has 
been produced for the National 
Learning Corporation, publisher 
of college-competency tests, 
vocational and technical 


‘examination booklets, and 


professional licensure manuals. 
The fellow’s range is 
preposterous, comprising a 
staggering library of advice and 
consent for everyone from the 
budding Able Seaman to the 
would-be Zoning Inspector. 
Aspirants for such occupations as | 
Supervisor of Menagerie, Gang 
Foreman, and Railroad Caretaker 
should also know they have a 
friend in Jack Rudman. It could be, 
to cop Truman Capote’s infamous 
potshot at Jack Kerouac, that 
Rudman’s true gift is for typing, 
not writing, but no one ever 
claimed that literary fame wasn’t 
a capricious goddess. 


WOMEN'S 


ANTONIA 
will speak about her 
The Warrior Queens —s Ik A Radical Devotion 3 
imone Weil 
ANTONIA FRASER Warrior Queens | ROBERT COLEs Simone 
Antonia Fraser gives us a rich and Robert Coles's biography of Dorothy  |4 Modern Pilgrimage 
fascinating study of the legend of the on April 5th at 6:00 p.m. Day, based on thirty-five years of ROBERT COLES 
Warrior Queens. In a series of linked A H friendship and correspondence, is an After setting forth the events of her 
biographies ‘that dramatize the often at Adams House, intellectual and psychological portrait. It | "modem pilgrimage,” her teaching, her 
ved - perceives - women ‘age : confront idly the central issues o panish Civil War, her mystical 

in power, she examines the paradox, the . (limited seating) her life: the sophisticated Greenwich revelations and death from starvation, 
politics, the mythic and the real lives of Par ‘ Village novelist and reporter who Dr. Coles takes on Simone Weil's. major 
the sovereign soldier women who have Book signing will follow at converted to Catholicism; the unmarried | quests and obsessions: her hunger 
led their nations in war - from Britian's 7:00 p.m. at mother who raised her child in a most (spiritual and physical), her conflicted 
Queen Boadicea to Elizabeth I, from unorthodox "family;" her struggles with | attitudes towards Judaism and the. 
Catherine the Great to the 20th century. Harvard Book Store, sexuality and pride; her devout religious | Catholic Church, her social criticism, 
triumvirate of Golda Meir, Indira Fe eee a conservatism coupled with a eutiad radical politics, and finally, her yearning 
Gandhi, and Margaret Thatcher. 1256 Mass. Ave., Cambridge | radical politics, : for grace. 
Knopf $22.95 Addison-Wesley . $9.95 | Addison-Wesley $9.95 


Book Store 


Seinen 


wees Harvard Book Store 


1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge ' 
661-1515 NOW OPEN TILL nl :00 PM 


190 Newbury St, Boston 
At Exeter, 536-0095 
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SUNDAY/2 
WILLIAM CORBETT reads from 
his forthcoming book On Blue 
Note at 2 p.m. at Tapas Restaurant, 
2067 Mass Ave, Cambridge 
Benefit for Word of Mouth reading 
series also features selected 
photographs by Ben E. Watkins. 
Admission $3; call 648-2226. 
ESSAYISTS EDWARD 
BATCHELDER AND CHRIS 
KENNEALLY read from their 
works at 4:30 p.m. at the Trident 
Booksellers & Café, 338 Newbury 
St., Boston. Admission by 
donation. Sponsored by the 
Writers League of Boston. Call 
267-8688. 

POETS SAMUEL ALLEN AND 
JANICE LOWE read from their 
works at 4 p.m. at 31 Inman St., 
Central Square, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the Dark Room 
Reading Series. Call 876-1002. 
MONDAY /3 

PATRICIA EAKINS, author of 
The Hungry Girls and Other 
Stories, reads from her fiction at 3 
p.m. at Simmons College, Special 
Functions Room, 300 the Fenway. 
Free; call 738-2124. 
POET AND TRANSLATOR 
OLGA BROUMAS reads from her 
new work Perpetua at 8:15 p.m. at 
the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2.50; 
call 547-6789. 

QUEBECOIS WRITER ROCH 
CARRIER begins a four-day 
speaking tour of New England. 
Today he appears at Southeastern 
Massachusetts University, in 
North Dartmouth; call (508) 
999-8765. Tomorrow you can catch 
him at Bridgewater State, in 
Bridgewater; call (508) 697-1388. 


Wednesday he’s at Bentley College 


in Waltham; cali 891-2960. On 
Thursday he appears at the 
University of Vermont, in 
Burlington; call (802) 656-3062. 
ISRAELI POET DAHLIA ‘ 
RAVIKOVITCH and Donald 
Revell, of Colorado, read from 
their works at 8 p.m. at Boylston 
Hall, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the New England 
Poetry Club. Free; call 643-0029. 
TUESDAY /4 


‘CONTRIBUTORS TO A WIDER. 


GIVING: WOMEN WRITING 
AFTER LONG SILENCE, an 
anthology of works by women 
who began to write late in life, read 
from their works at 7 p.m. at the 
Boston Public Library, Children’s 
Resource Center, Copley Square, 
Boston. Free; call 536-5400. 
SIMON SCHAMA talks about his 
new book, Citizens: A Chronicle of 
the French Revolution, at 6 p.m. at 
Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, Cambridge. Free; call 
498-9080. 

JAY KLOKKER AND GARY 
KEENAN read from their works at 


READING LIST 
Literary calendar 


by Robin Dougherty 


Galwa Kinnell reads at an 
Oxfam America benefit April 9. 


JAMES FALLOWS talks about his 


Collective. Free; call 742-1538. 
POET JEAN VALENTINE reads 
from Home*Deep*Blue at 8 p.m. in 
Boylston Hall Auditorium, 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. 
Reception follows at the Grolier 
Book Shop, 6 Plympton St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 547-4908. 
WEDNESDAY/5 

ANTONIA FRASER reads from 
The Warrior Queens at 6 p.m. at 
Adams House, a Harvard residence 
located on Plympton St.,around 
the corner from the Harvard Book 
Store, in Cambridge. Reception 
follows at the Harvard Book Store. 
Free; call 338-1938. 

POLITICAL COMMENTATOR 


new book ‘More Like Us at 5:30 
p-m. at the Brattle Theatre, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. . 
Sponsored by WordsWorth 
Readings. Admission is by 
complimentary tickets, available 
two weeks in advance at the Brattle 
and at Wordsworth, 30 Brattle 
Street. Call 354-5201. 

FRIDAY/7 

BOOK AND AUTHOR 
LUNCHEON, featuring mystery 
writer Charlotte MacLeod and 
Newton resident Margaret’ 
Morganroth Gullette, whose latest 
book is Safe at Last in the Middle 


‘1 p.m, outside the Green Monster,_, 


| The Red Sox entertain the 


Rd., Brighton. Free; call 782-6032. 
STORYTELLER JUDITH BLACK 
holds forth with Teetering on the 
Edge at 8p.m. at First Chruch 
Congregational, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Tickets $6 in advance, 
$7 at the door, $5 for students and 
seniors.’Presented by Storytellers 
in Concert. Call 628-5865. 
SUNDAY/9 

“VOICES OF DIGNITY” benefit 
for Oxfam America features poets 
Rita Dove, Ellen Bryant Voigt, and 
Galway Kinnell, who read from 
their works at 7:30 p.m. at Sanders 
Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge. This year’s host is Eric 
Jackson of WGBH’s “Eric in the 
Evening.” Tickets are $6 in 
advance (available at Trident 
Booksellers, Grolier, Reading 
International), $8 at the door. 
Tickets for reading and reception 
with poets are $25. Call 482-1211. 
DEREK WALCOTT AND 
THOMAS GRIMES read from 
their works at 4 p.m. at 31 Inman 
St., Central Square, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the Dark Room 
Reading Series. Call 876-1002. 
POETS T.J. ANDERSON AND 
RAY MCNEICE read from their 
works at 4:30 p.m. at the Trident 
Booksellers & Café, 338 Newbury 
St., Boston. Admission by 
donation. Sponsored by Writers 
League of Boston. Call 267-8688. 
MONDAY/10 

THE BASEBALL BARDS present 
the sixth annual Baseball Poetry 
Reading in Honor of Opening Day 
at Fenway Park from 10:30,a.m.to 


Fenway Park, Lansdowne St., 


Cleveland Indians in this year’s 
home opener, while the Bards read, 
among other things, 
“Baseballwocky,” “Casey at the 
Bat,” “Cool Casey at the Bat,’ 
“Fenway Park,” and “Opening 
Day.” Free. 

“AN EVENING OF ITALIAN . 
POETRY,” featuring works by 
Montale, Ungaretti, Campagna, 
and Passolini, is presented by 
Mario Diacono at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2.50; call 
547-6789. 


Newton Corner. Rresi call 
552-7145. 
POETS RUTH LEPSON AND 
STEVEN RIEL hold forth at 7:30 
p-m. at the Waltham Municipal 
Commision on Cultural Affairs 
Gallery, 25 Lexington St., 
Waltham. Free; call 893-0361. 
SATURDAY /15 

POETRY READING AND 
WORKSHOP, led by Ted Thomas 
Jr., takes place at 2 p.m. at the 
Connolly Branch Library, 433 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Anyone 
interested in writing, reading, or 
listening is welcome to attend. 
Free; call 522-1960. 

SUNDAY/16 

BENEFIT FOR AGNI 
MAGAZINE begins at 4:30 p.m. at 
the Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 
Newbury St., Boston. Admission 
by donation. Sponsored by the 
Writers League of Boston. Call 
267-8688. 

PATRICIA SPEARS JONES, 
THYLIAS MOSS, AND WILLI 
CHEN read from their work at 4 
p.m. at 31 Inman St., Central 
Square, Cambridge. Sponsored by 
the Dark Room Reading Series. 
Call 876-1002. 

WEDNESDAY /19 

AMANDA POWELL AND 
DAVID RIVARD read from their 
work at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
YMCA, 820 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Dolphin-Moon 
Reading Series. Donation $2; call 
924-4290. 

STANLEY CAVELL talks about 
his new works, In Quest of the 
Ordinary and This New Yet 
Unapproachable America, at 6 p.m. 
at Adams House, a Harvard 
residence located on Plympton St., 
around the corner from the 
Harvard Book Store, in Cambridge. 
Reception follows at the Harvard 
Book Store. Free; call 338-1938. 
SATURDAY /22 

NEIL MILLER, former Phoenix 
staff writer, celebrates the 
publication of his book In Search 
of Gay America with a signing and 
reception from 3 to 5 p.m. at Glad 
Day Bookshop, 673 Boylston St., 
Boston. Free; call 267-3010. 


storyteller” at 8 p.m. at First 
Congregational Church, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. Presented by 
Storytellers in Concert. Tickets $6 
in advance, $7 at the door, $5 for 
students and seniors. Call 
628-5865. 

SUNDAY /23 

POETS JACK HIRSCHMAN 
AND SARAH MENEFEE read 
from their works at 4:30 p.m. at the 
Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 
Newbury St,. Boston. Admission 
by danation. Sponsored by the 
Writers League of Boston. Call 
267-8688. 


STORIESIN SIGNLANGUAGE | 
are presented by “an eloquent deaf 


from their work at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Waltham Municipal Commission 
on Cultural Affairs Gallery, 25 
Lexington St., Waltham. Free; call 
893-0361. 

THURSDAY /27 

ELIZABETH MCNELLY 
SHANNON talks about her new 
book J Am of Ireland: Women of 
the North Speak Outat 2:30 p.m. at 
Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, Cambridge. Free; call 
498-9080. 

NOVELISTS LISA PLISCOU 
AND JOHN BURNHAM 
SCHWARTZ read from their new 
novels at 6 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Public Library, 449 Broadway, 
Cambridge. Free; call 498-9080. 
FRIDAY/28 

PHILIPPINE NOVELIST AND 
WRITER NINOTCHKA ROSCA 
reads from her work at 7:30 p.m. at 
MIT, room 6-120, Cambridge. Free; 
call 253-7826. 

SATURDAY /29 

“JOURNEYS: JEWISH 
STORIES,” featuring storytellers 
Betty Lehrman and Merry] 
Goldberg & Jeff Warschauer, 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Puppet 
Showplace Theatre, 32 Station St., 
Brookline Village. Presented by 
Stories After Dark. Admission $7, 
$6 for students and seniors. Call 
254-5035. 

SUNDAY/30 

DONNA KATE RUSHIN AND 
PAT POWELL read from their 
works at 4 p.m. at 31 Inman St., 
Central Square, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the Dark Room 
Reading Series. Call 876-1002. 
CONFERENCES 

BOSTON LOCAL OF THE 
NATIONAL WRITERS UNION 
holds an all-day writers conference 
called “For Love and Money” from 
9a.m. to5 p.m. on April 15 at the 
Kennedy School of Government, 
in Cambridge. Marilyn French is 
the keynote speaker, and 
participants include more than 30 
authors, journalists, literary 


‘ editors, publishers, and agents. 


Workshops and panels focus on 
areas of concern to freelance 
writers. Registration begins at 8:30 
| a.m. at the door. The conference 
costs $35 for NWU members and 
$45 for nonmembers, with a $5 
discount for those who pre-register 
by April 8 or who join the union 
during the day. Write NWU 
Conference, Box 1073, Harvard 
Square Station, Cambridge, MA 
02238, Call 628-8224. 

READING IN REAL LIFE 


COMMONWEALTH LITERACY | 


CAMPAIGN is seeking full-time 
VISTA volunteers to work ona 
variety of literacy projects in 
Massachusetts communities. 

For information call 727-5717 or 


write Commonwealth Literacy 
Campaign, 100 Nashua St.,rm. 


7:45 p.m. at the Boston Center for. Years, takes piace at noon at the TUESDAY /11 MONDAY /24 946, Boston 02114. 
Adult Ed., 5 Comm Ave, Boston. Newton Marriott Hotel, 2345 POETS STUART DISCHELL, JOHN PIJEWSKI AND DON DEADLINE INFORMATION 
Donation $2; call 267-4430. Comm. Ave., Newton. Sponsored KATHLEEN AGUERRO, SHARE read from their works at PLS CALENDAR is published on 
CAROLYN GREGORY reads by Friends of the Newton Free GEORGE ELLENBOGEN, AND | 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, | the last Friday of each month. Send. 
from her work at 8 p.m. at the Library. Call 552-7145. SUE STANDING read from their | 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. your listing to PLS Calendar, 
Community Church bldg., 565 SATURDAY /8 work during the Newton Free Admission $2.50; call 547-6789. Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Boylston St., Copley Square, ROBERT PINSKY reads fromhis | Library's Annual Evening of TUESDAY /25 Avenue, Boston 02215 by the 
Boston. Open reading follows. work at 3 p.m. at the Brighton Poetry at 7:30 p.m. atthe Newton | POETS MARTIN EDMUNDS second-to-last Thursday of the 
Sponsored by New Writers’ Branch Library, 40 Academy Hill; Free Library, 414 Centre St., AND CAROL MOLDAW read month. 
MODERN DREAMS POST-POP ART el 
The Rise and Fall and Rise of Pop edited by Paul Taylor 
edited by Brian Wallis, written of the leading theorists Now Available in Paperback 
Tom Finkelpeari, Patricia our time, Post-Pop Art is a timely retro- OCTOBER 
spective collection about the 
Phillips, Glenn Weiss, and origins and manifestations ot American, The First Decade 
Thomas Lawson British, and Continental Pop Art. A Flash edited by Annette Michelson, 
An exciting collection of essays exploring Art Book. Rosalind Krauss, Douglas 
the distinction between the pop art culture $14.95 paper. 
of London in the fifties and the Available May. Crimp, and Joan Copjec 
tually related work of New York in the A selection of some of the most important 
eighties. Distributed for the P.S. 1 Museum. and representative texts that have 
170 illustrations, 16 in color appeared in OCTOBER, one of the fore- 
$25.00 paper most journals in art criticism and theory. 
IMPRESARIO 174 illus. $14.95 paper 
“sicolm McLaren and the British 
porn sr Published by The MIT Press 
MARCEL DUCHAMP ited by Paul Taylor 
Artist of the Century Preface by Marcia Tucker and Available at fine bookstores and 
edited by Rudolf E. Kuenzii 
oy Four provocative essays evaluate ae 
career and examine Th M IT p 
iy essays . . . constitute crossover possibilities bet 
on and High Art. Distributed for e ress 
te ive result is a state Museum of Contemporary Art, 
the art of what many consid- New York. Bookstore 
ered the most brilliant mind in century 30 black & white illus.. 10 duotones, 
art: Marta R. Sawin, Parsons School ot pp. gatefold cover with iis. 292 Main St. Cambridge 
14.95 
75illus., 1 incolor $19.95 cloth 253-5249 
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New in © 
Paperback 


And We Are Not Saved 

“A book of compelling originality, power, 
even enchantment.” Alice Walker 

by Derrick Bell, Published by Basic Books, nc. $9.95 


Spence & Lila 

“... This is a lovely, uplifting story that 
promises compassion, then delivers even 
more.” Gail Caldwell, Boston Globe 

by Bobbie Ann Mason, Published by Harper 8 Row $6.95 


Moon Tiger 
“A triumph creation... The reader is swept 
off his feet.” Lee Lescaze, Wall St. Journal 


by Penelope Lively, Published by Harper Row $7.95 


Emperor of the Air 

“Ethan Canin’s stories are dazzling-at 
times breathtaking, at other times heart- 
breaking.” Walker Percy 

by Ethan Canin, Published Harpera Row $7.95 


Feel Like Going Home 

“...the most loving book | have ever read 
about American popular music, and one of 
the more savvy.” Greil Marcus, Rolling 
Stone by Peter Gurainick, Published by Harper & Row 


$10.95 


Lost Highway 
“Probably the most moving and revealing 
book on country music to date...” Douglas 
Green, Country Music 

by Peter Gurainick, Published by Harper 8 Row, $12.95 


New Fiction by 
Memorable 
Authors 


Cat’s Eye 

Cat’s Eye is vintage Atwood, and her most 
deeply felt work of fiction to date. 

by Margaret Atwood, Published by Doubleday 

SALE PRICED $15.16 Reg. $18.95 


Fellow Passengers 
..displays the talents of a master story- 
teller and the shrewd cbservations of a 


thoughtful moralist. ty tous auchincoss $18.95 - 


Latecomers 

“Wit and passion are both in evidence in 
Latecomers, the funniest and most 
mannered of books thus far...” Guardian 


by Anita Brookner, Published by Pantheon Books, ne. $ 16.95 


Billy Bathgate 

“...one of those rare shocks of recognition 
that tell us how we have become what we 
@le@.” by E-L Doctorow, Published by Random House 


SALE PRICED $15.96 Reg. $19.95 


A Prayer for Owen Meany — 

“...one of the boys hits a foul ball that kilis 
his best friend’s mother...Owen Meany 
believes he is God’s instrument.” 

by John inving, Pubiished by Morow $19.95 


On the River Styx 

“| was left in my seat, marveling as if the 
curtain has just fallen on a strange drama, 
incredible and grand yet true.” Nelson 
Algren by Peter Matthiessen, Published by Random House 


$17.95 


HARVARD SQUARE MITCOOPATKENDALL COOPATLONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 


CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 333 LONGWOOD AVE. 1 FEDERAL ST 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-5:30 
SAT 9:15-5:45 SAT 9:15-5:45 


THUR ‘TIL 8:30 
CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL OR CHARLES SQ GARAGES. 
FREE PARKING AT KENDALL: 2 HRS M-F 1 MEMORIAL DRIVE PKG. GARAGE OR AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAW SAT AT CAMBRIDGE CENTER GARAGE. 


$1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT. 
"WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP. 


ry 


‘TO ORDER BY PHONE, CALL: 
1-800-792-5170 
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